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Key  features  of  Teacher’s  Guide 


Each  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  is 
divided  into  two  major  sections  — 

Introductory  Pages 

Specific  Teaching  Notes  for  each  theme/chapter 


Introductory  pages 

p.  9-1 1  OVERVIEW  of  the  program  as  it  relates  to  the 
learning  of  language 

p.  12-13  SUMMARY  of  themes  and  skills  for  each  chapter 
p.  14-17  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  for  previous  level 
p.  18-21  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  for  this  level 
p.  22-25  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  for  next  level 
p.  26-28  SUGGESTIONS  on  Instructional  Management 


Specific  teaching  notes 

p.  29  to  Activities  are  provided  in  this  section  for  each 
end  theme/chapter  of  the  student  text  for  each  level 
of  the  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised. 

Each  theme/chapter’s  notes  include  the  following: 

•  overview  of  chapter  theme  and  chapter 
language  skills  development 

•  page-by-page  activities  for  independent, 
group,  and  whole-class  study 
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STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  154  and  155 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  chapter  and  establish 
the  concept  of  house  versus  home 

1.  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  pictures  on  pages 
1 54  and  1 55  to  see  what  they  have  in  common. 

2.  Ask  questions  such  as: 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  60 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Keeping  a  writer’s  journal  or  idea  book 

Objective:  to  maintain  a  source  book  of 
writing  ideas 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of  a  writer’s 
journal 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  another  way  for 


Activity  2 

Ustening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  about  note-taking 

1 .  Orally  develop  an  example  in  which  the  pupils 
ask  questions  about  a  topic,  select  key  words, 
and  then  take  notes.  Decide  beforehand  what 


Extension  Activity/using  codes  in  daily  life 
(transfer  to  the  home  and  community) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  different  kinds  of 
codes  used  and  encountered  in  daily  life. 

2.  Codes  such  as  the  following  might  be 
mentioned: 


Starting  point  activities 

to  introduce  the  students 
to  the  ideas  and  activities 
they  will  be  experiencing 
in  the  theme/chapter 


Chapter  activities 

to  introduce,  develop,  and 
extend  the  integrated  theme 
and  language  skills 
development  activities 


Bibliography 

•  at  the  end  of  each  theme/chapter 

•  generous  and  up-to-date 

•  highlights  Canadian  titles 

•  suggests  grade  levels 

•  annotated 
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Overview 

Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  is  an 
integrated  language  arts  program  designed  to 
stimulate  and  develop  student  communication 
skills  and  creativity.  Each  chapter  contains  a 
variety  of  materials  and  skills  development 
activities  organized  around  a  theme  and  selected 
to  capture  the  interest  and  suit  the  academic  and 
social  needs  and  abilities  of  students  at  each 
level  of  the  program.  Activities  integrate  the 
language  achievement  areas  of  viewing, 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and 
producing. 
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Assumptions  of  Language  Learning 

Implications  for  a  Language  Arts  Program 

•  that  children's  ability  to  think  is  affected  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  use  language. 

•  should  provide  opportunities  for  generating  thought  and 
structuring  expression 

•  that  language  is  the  tool  enabling  children  to  relate  new 
experiences  to  what  they  already  know,  to  come  to 
conclusions  about  the  new  experiences,  and  to  modify 
and  extend  their  understandings  in  the  light  of  new 
experiences.  (It  is  language  that  allows  children  to  make 
sense  of  the  world  around  them.) 

•  should  provide  children  with  opportunities  to  use 
language — listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing, 
viewing,  and  producing  — so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
use  their  prior  knowledge  to  make  sense  of  new 
experiences  and  acquire  new  concepts 

•  that  children  who  come  to  school  have  already  acquired 
the  ability  to  use  language  through  concrete 
experiences  and  real-life  situations. 

•  should  build  upon  real-life  experiences  and  the 
language  of  the  child 

•  that  much  of  the  knowledge  and  information  children 
bring  to  the  language  program  is  the  result  of  sensory 
experience — i.e.  what  they  have  observed,  touched, 
experimented  with,  listened  to,  and  reacted  emotionally  to 

•  should  make  provision  for  student  involvement  in 
sensory  experiences 

•  that  many  of  the  ideas  and  attitudes  children  bring  to  the 
language  program  nave  been  acquired  through  talking. 

•  should  allow  children  to  talk  together  about  their 
experiences,  to  share  their  ideas,  and  to  examine  their 
attitudes.  (This  structuring  of  oral  expression  is 
necessary  for  reading  and  expression.) 

•  that  the  language  achievement  areas  of  viewing, 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  producing  are 
interdependent. 

•  should  provide  an  integrated  approach  to  help  children 
capitalize  on  these  interdependences.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  such  an  approach  does  not  preclude  a  focus 
on  specific  aspects  of  viewing,  listening,  speaking, 
reading,  writing,  and  producing. 

•  that  children’s  learning  proceeds  from  the  concrete 
experience  to  the  abstract  concept. 

•  should  provide  children  with  prerequisite  concrete 
experiences  before  proceeding  to  abstract 
representations. 

•  that  children's  learning  proceeds  from  the  personal  to 
the  impersonal. 

•  should  develop  children's  understanding  of  impersonal 
(other-oriented)  situations  through  analysis  and 
discussion  of  their  own  experience  and  feelings. 

•  that  language  skills  are  more  readily  understood  and 
acquired  when  they  are  related  to  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  children. 

•  should  provide  flexibility  by  offering  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  issues  of  interest  to  children. 

•  that  children's  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  differ. 

•  should  provide  alternative  learning  experiences  and  be 
based  upon  a  broad  range  of  teaching — learning 
strategies  which  include  both  corrective  and  enrichment 
activities. 

•  that  the  affective  or  emotional  response  is  as  relevant  to 
learning  as  is  the  cognitive  or  intellectual  response. 

•  should  emphasize  use  of  language  to  communicate 
feelings  as  well  as  ideas. 

•  that  language  usage  varies  according  to  function  and 
context. 

•  should  make  children  aware  that  the  form  of  a  spoken  or 
written  message  will  vary  according  to  the  purpose  of 
the  message  and  the  situation  in  which  it  is  delivered; 
should  provide  children  with  opportunities  to  use 
language  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  a  variety  of 
situations. 

•  that  language  learning  is  enhanced  as  children  become 
aware  of  their  own  language  performance. 

•  should  provide  children  with  means  for  monitoring  the 
effectiveness  of  their  own  language  performance. 

•  that  the  knowledge  and  attitudes  children  have 
developed  about  language  have  application  across  the 
curriculum 

•  should  offer  children  many  opportunities  to  apply 
language  skills  across  the  curriculum. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised 

The  program  features  a  wide  range  of  social  opportunities  and  functional  situations  for  language  use.  Activities  emphasize 
the  need  to  link  logical  thought  structures  to  purposes  of  communication. 

The  themes  provide  occasions  for  children  to  learn  to  apply  and  practice  language  skills  in  a  context  which  has  meaning  for 
them  Children  are  provided  with  many  opportunities  to  use  language  skills  as  a  means  of  clarifying  concepts. 

The  program  activities  for  pupils  and  suggestions  for  teachers  provide  for  extension  and  refinement  of  this  experience  and 
language  competency  and  for  opportunities  to  apply  these  competencies  to  an  ever  broadening  range  of  situations.  To 
ensure  that  the  program  will  provide  for  these  goals,  emphasis  is  given  to  continuous  informal  assessment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  to  providing  pupils  with  self-diagnostic  techniques. 

Activities  include  a  wide  range  of  sensory  experiences. 

The  program  provides  many  occasions  for  children  to  talk  together  informally  and  formally.  There  are  activities  which  aim  at 
talk  as  a  means  of  communicating  information  to  another  person,  and  activities  which  aim  to  help  the  individual  to  clarify  and 
extend  thoughts  through  the  act  of  talking.  The  activities  in  the  program  are  designed  to  enable  children  to  move  easily  from 
spoken  to  written  forms  of  communication. 

Program  activities  are  based  on  the  idea  that  communication  through  print  can  be  enhanced  through  experience  in  listening 
and  speaking  and  that  the  competency  in  listening  and  speaking  is  enhanced  through  viewing,  reading,  writing,  and 
producing. 

The  program  provides  for  many  opportunities  for  children  to  move  at  varying  rates  from  the  concrete  to  abstract  levels  of 
conceptualization. 

There  is  much  opportunity  to  react  to  emotional  experiences  of  others  in  the  light  of  personal  experience. 

The  materials  in  the  chapters  in  the  program  are  selected  from  literature,  science,  social  studies,  drama,  and  other  school 
subjects. 

The  program  provides  many  activities  for  children  of  varying  interests.  It  includes  many  suggestions  for  activities  suitable  for 
lower  achieving  children  as  well  as  for  activities  for  gifted  children. 

The  program  provides  opportunities  for  children  to  use  language  to  share  emotions  as  well  as  to  develop  and  extend  their 
conceptual  background. 

There  are  many  activities  designed  to  heighten  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  or  writer  dictates  not 
only  the  content  of  the  message,  but  also  the  format  and  style  of  the  message.  This  awareness  is  essential  in  the 
interpretation  of  speech  or  print. 

Many  opportunities  are  provided  for  children  to  analyze  their  own  language  performance  with  the  aim  to  developing 
increasingly  clear  and  appropriate  communication.  This  includes  experience  in  editing  and  proofreading  for  interesting  and 
appropriate  word  choice  as  well  as  for  mechanical  accuracy. 

The  total  program  is  designed  to  help  children  apply  and  transfer  what  they  learn  about  language  to  their  everyday  activities 
in  other  school  subject  areas. 
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Themes  and  Language  Skills 

Language  skills  activities  in  the  student  text  are 
integrated  with  the  theme  materials  of  the 
chapters.  The  themes  of  each  chapter  act  as 
vehicles  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of  the 
language  skills. 

Themes 

Each  level  of  Starting  Points  in  Language 
Revised  includes  at  least  one  chapter  theme 
focusing  on  language,  literature,  sports,  art  or 
leisure  time  activities,  social  studies,  science, 
and  human  relationships  and  values. 

Theme  Objectives 

•  to  provide  a  practical  vehicle  for  the 
implementation  of  a  language  program  built 
around  language  skills 

•  to  provide  “freedom  within  structure”  for  the 
teacher  who  wants  children  to  learn  the  basic 
skills  of  communication  and  at  the  same  time 
have  sufficient  opportunity  for  creative 
expression 

•  to  ensure  that  language  will  be  viewed  as  a 
process  related  to  all  subject  areas  rather 
than  as  an  isolated  subject 

•  to  allow  students  to  pursue  an  enquiry  or 
problem-solving  approach  by  questioning, 
hypothesizing,  experimenting,  testing,  and 
researching  within  an  overall  framework 
determined  by  the  teacher 

•  to  make  it  possible  for  all  students  to 
participate  in  the  same  theme  by  providing  a 
broad  range  of  activities  for  different  ability 
and  interest  levels 

•  to  allow  students  to  start  with  concrete 
personal  experiences  and  proceed  to 
objective  analysis,  and  to  encourage  affective 
and  cognitive  responses  by  presenting  a 
variety  of  stimulus  materials 

•  to  increase  the  opportunity  for  critical  thinking 
and  reduce  the  possibility  of  faulty  ideas  by 
including  a  number  of  viewpoints  and 
opinions  about  a  topic 


•  to  reduce  learning  problems  by  giving 
students  a  longer  period  of  time  in  which  to 
build  up  information  and  vocabulary  about 
one  topic 

•  to  enable  students  to  learn  the  mechanical 
skills  of  communication  in  a  meaningful 
context  rather  than  in  isolation 

Language  Skills  Development 

Each  chapter  of  Starting  Points  in  Language 
Revised  includes  at  least  one  skills  section 
focusing  on  vocabulary  building,  sentence 
building,  sentence  combining,  paragraph 
building,  punctuation,  creation  of  stories,  creation 
of  poems,  or  use  of  study  and  life  skills. 

Activities  developing  each  of  these  skills  sections 
integrate  the  language  achievement  areas  of 
viewing,  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and 
producing.  Proofreading/revision  skills  are 
developed  throughout  the  program. 

Language  Skills  Development  Objectives 

Learning  to  Use  Words/Learning  to  Build 
Vocabulary 

To  develop  clear  and  appropriate  communication 
by  understanding  and  using  words  correctly  and 
to  increase  student  vocabulary 

Level  C 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  idomatic  expressions  •  the  word  history  of  food 
names  •  the  word  history  of  “island”  words  •  the 
word  history  of  place  names  •  regional  dialects  of 
English  •  the  word  history  of  “star”  words 

•  particular  terms  in  particular  subject  areas 

•  point  of  view  in  choice  of  words  •  the  special 
language  of  advertising  •  word  history  •  the  word 
history  of  coined  words  •  connotations  •  formal 
and  informal  language  •  slang  expressions 

•  denotations 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

To  comprehend  and  create  appropriate  and 
effective  sentences,  with  an  understanding  of  the 
sentence-building  elements 
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Level  C 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  a  variety  of  expressive  verbs  •  complete 
sentences  using  subjects  and  predicates 

•  different  kinds  of  sentences  •  a  variety  of 
sentence  patterns  •  common  and  proper  nouns 
and  noun  signals  •  subject  pronouns  •  pronouns 
in  the  predicate  •  possessive  pronouns 

•  prepositions  in  and  into,  between,  and  among 

•  prepositions  to  begin  adjective  and  adverb 
phrases  •  linking  verbs 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 

To  comprehend  the  ways  in  which  the 
relationship  between  ideas  may  be  signalled  and 
to  demonstrate  that  comprehension  in 
connecting  sets  of  sentences 

Level  C 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  the  connectives  and,  but,  and  or  in  compound 
sentences  •  connectives  unless,  if,  while,  and 
whenever  •  connectives  even  though,  and  but, 
also  •  embedded  nouns  •  embedded  noun 
phrases  •  connectives  who  and  that 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
elements  of  a  paragraph  and  an  ability  to 
recognize  and  use  a  variety  of  skills  connected 
with  writing  paragraphs 

Level  C 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  topic  sentences  and  supporting  details  •  a 
paragraph  outline  •  paragraphs  that  give 
reasons  •  explanatory  paragraphs  •  descriptive 
language  •  space  order  in  descriptive 
paragraphs  •  a  variety  of  descriptive  sentences 

•  cause-and-effect  paragraphs 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

To  understand  and  use  the  basic  tool  of 
punctuation  skills  in  producing  forms  of 
discourse 

Level  C 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  capitalization  •  colons  in  writing  conversations 


in  transcript  form  •  commas  with  connectives 
and,  but,  and  or  •  a  personal  letter 

•  apostrophes  in  dates 

Learning  to  Create  Stories/Learning  to  Create 
Prose 

To  develop  and  apply  skills  in  particular  aspects 
and  kinds  of  story  writing 

Level  C 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  story  beginnings  •  conversation  and  narrative 

•  conflict  between  people  and  animals  •  first 
person/third  person  points  of  view  in  narration 

•  characterization  •  conflict  between  people 

•  story  conclusions  •  science  fiction  stories 

Learning  to  Create  Poems/Learning  to  Create 
Poetry 

To  develop  and  apply  skills  in  particular  aspects 
and  kinds  of  poetry  writing 

Level  C 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  similes 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

To  develop  and  apply  language  skills  in  other 
subject  areas  and  to  transfer  these  skills  to  home 
and  community  activities 

Level  C 

To  develop  and  transfer  skills  in  •  writing 
headlines  for  news  reports  •  writing  menus  and 
supermarket  advertisements  describing  foods 

•  keeping  a  personal  diary  •  keeping  a  log 

•  selecting  report  topics  and  questions 

•  interviewing  •  understanding  the  difference 
between  fact  and  opinion  •  using  the  library  for 
research  •  finding  and  using  key  words  for  report 
research  notes  •  taking  research  notes  for 
reports  •  writing  a  report  from  research  notes 

•  writing  personal  letters  •  writing  radio  and 
television  commercials  •  writing  advertising 
jingles  •  designing  advertising  symbols  •  writing 
advertising  slogans  •  understanding  the  special 
language  of  advertising  •  writing  business  letters 

•  understanding  and  using  maps  •  writing 
newspaper  articles 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised 
Scope  and  Sequence/Level  B 
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Instructional  Management 

To  fulfill  the  objectives  of  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised,  student  performance 
following  initial  teaching  should  be  assessed  for 
relative  strengths  and  weaknesses.  These 
assessments  should  be  recorded  and  the 
resulting  summaries  used  to  map  the  required 
reteaching  or  extension. 

Assessment 

An  assessment  program  consists  of  the  regular 
and  systematic  monitoring  of  student 
performance.  Any  assessment  system  used  with 
a  language  arts  program  will  be  more  effective  if  it 
reflects  the  following  principles. 

•  The  assessment  program  should  reflect  the 
skills  emphasis  (objectives)  of  the  language 
arts  program.  It  should  include  assessment 
information  for  a  sampling  of  all  the  language 
arts  skills  in  the  language  arts  program,  not 
just  for  those  skills  that  can  be  easily,  i.e. 
objectively,  assessed. 

•  The  assessment  program  should  provide 
information  that  can  be  used  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  The  diagnostic  feedback  should 
give  information  on  the  relative  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  student’s  performance 
in  each  language  arts  area.  This  information, 
makes  more  apparent  the  fact  that  a  skill 
weakness  (or  strength)  in  one  area  of  the 
language  arts  program  can  affect  other 
language  arts  areas.  And,  as  students 
proceed  from  words  to  sentences  to 
paragraphs,  i.e.  from  the  “facilitating”  skills  to 
the  “global”  skills,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
continue  monitoring  the  facilitating  skills. 

•  The  assessment  program  should  provide 
information  beginning  with  the  first  stage  of  a 
language  arts  task,  the  recognition  phase, 
and  proceed  to  assessment  of  the  production 
level  of  the  task. 


•  Both  day-to-day  observations  and  periodic  unit 
learnings  should  be  included  in  an  assessment 
program.  Day-to-day  observations  are  the  most 
reliable  source  of  information  to  gauge 
progress  of  a  continuous  nature.  Periodic  tests 
are  important  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
some  of  the  skills  not  necessarily  observable 
on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

•  For  maximum  learning  to  take  place,  the 
assessment  program  should  provide  for  the 
teaching  of  student  self-assessment 
procedures. 

•  The  assessment  program  procedures  in  one 
language  arts  area  should  provide  diagnostic 
feedback  for  other  language  arts  areas.  Also, 
assessment  procedures  in  the  language  arts 
area  should  provide  diagnostic  feedback  for 
other  subject  areas. 

Record  Keeping 

Record  keeping,  together  with  assessment, 
forms  the  basis  for  diagnostic  teaching.  Records 
provide  summaries  of  diagnostic  feedback  that 
are  useful  in  planning  and  structuring  reteaching 
and  extension. 

Records  should  meet  the  following  criteria: 

•  They  should  reflect  the  objectives  of  the 
program. 

•  They  should  be  efficient  and  practical. 

•  They  should  be  designed  for  effective 
transmission  of  information  for: 

—  the  student’s  feedback 

—  the  immediate  and  intermediate 
modification  of  instructional  procedures 

— short-range  feedback  for  parents 
— long-term  records  in  school  files 

Records  can  be  made  of  individual  and  group 
performance. 
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Records  can  take  many  forms.  These  forms  may 
include: 

•  folders  of  a  student's  work  samples  over  an 
extended  period  (e.g.  samples  taken  once 
every  two  months  over  a  nine-month  period) 

Folders  could  be  established,  for  example,  for 
note-taking  or  story  writing  or  paragraph 
writing.  Criteria  to  assess  improvement  in 
paragraph  writing  samples  over  a  period  of 
months  could  include:  use  of  sentence 
variety,  use  of  interesting  and  appropriate 
vocabulary,  use  of  effective  topic  sentences, 
and/or  use  of  appropriate  punctuation.  A 
form  on  the  back  cover  of  a  folder  could 
indicate  specific  criteria  being  used  to  assess 
improvement,  making  assessment 
information  readily  available.  Folders  of  this 
type  are  not  only  helpful  to  the  teacher  and 
student,  but  also  to  the  teacher  and  parent  at 
such  time  as  parent-teacher  interviews. 

•  checklists  (a  check  mark  on  a  list  indicating 
completion  of  an  activity) 

Checklists  as  records  of  progress  can  show 
how  well  the  teacher  or  student  consider  a 
task  to  have  been  done  relative  to  the  criteria 
the  teacher  and/or  the  student  have 
developed.  Such  checklists  can  be  kept  in 
loose-leaf  binders.  If  the  various  checklists 
are  tabbed  according  to  skills  areas  being 
checked,  there  is  ready  access  to  the 
information  the  checklists  provide. 

•  anecdotal  records  (reports  recording  a 
student's  classroom  behavior  and  activities) 

If  this  form  of  assessment  is  to  be  effective, 
the  recording  should  be  objective,  specific, 
and  done  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
represent  a  student  s  typical  behavior. 
Modifications  in  instruction  can  then  be 
based  on  the  information  these  records 
provide.  Anecdotal  records  may  be  kept  in 
conjunction  with  checklists.  For  example,  a 
checklist  can  be  devised  that  allows  room  to 
make  anecdotal  comments  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  checking. 

•  student-maintained  records 

These  types  of  records  help  students  to  focus 
on  the  learning  objectives  of  the  program, 
motivating  them  to  increase  their  efforts  to 
produce  greater  quantities  of  work  and  to 
increase  their  quality  of  work. 


Organization  for  Instruction 


Following  assessment  and  record-keeping 
stages,  the  diagnostic  information  obtained  may 
be  organized  in  preparation  for  reteaching  and 
extension.  To  organize  effectively  for  such 
instruction,  the  following  steps  can  be  taken. 

•  Transfer  the  individual  assessment  results  to 
a  classroom  summary  chart.  To  include  such 
information  on  a  classroom  chart,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  collapse  some  of  the 
assessment  categories  in  order  that  the 
classroom  chart  be  more  manageable. 

•  Set  priorities  for  the  teaching. 

—  Examine  the  classroom  summary  chart 
for  patterns  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  This  may  require  use  of  a 
coding  system  to  distinguish  areas  that 
can  be  defined  as  "facilitators”  from 
areas  that  can  be  defined  as  "global"  in 
the  achievement  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  program. 

—  Distinguish  between  areas  requiring 
immediate  instruction  and  those  which 
can  be  delayed.  Again,  a  coding  system 
could  be  applied. 

—  Decide  which  skills  are  suitable  for 
large-group,  small-group  or  individual 
instruction. 

•  Decide  which  skills  and  which  students 
require: 

—  reteaching 

— opportunities  to  apply  and  transfer 
certain  skills  to  other  language  arts 
areas  or  other  subject  areas 

—  opportunities  to  practice  using  certain 
skills 

•  Plan  the  large-group  instruction,  the  intensive 
small-group  instruction,  and  the  practice  and 
application  of  the  work.  Divide  the  student 
groups  into  those  requiring  teacher  guidance 
and  those  able  to  work  independently. 

•  Differentiate  instruction  by  examining  the 
specific  traits  and  needs  of  the  individual 
student  to  determine  a  good  basis  for 
organizing  that  student's  instruction.  Factors 
such  as  the  following  should  be  assessed  for 
each  student: 

—  experiential  background 

—  language  background 
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—  learning  power 

—  basic  learning  style 

—  ability  to  cope  with  abstraction 

—  interests 

In  planning  the  differentiation  of  instruction  in 
writing  skills,  for  example,  the  following  criteria 
could  be  considered  . 

— degree  of  structure  to  be  given  to  the 

student  (e.g.  for  expository  writing — giving 
ideas  to  be  incorporated,  suggesting  the 
cause-effect  structure  or  possible  signal 
words;  for  commercial  writing  —  providing 
the  content  to  be  included;  or  for  other  types 
of  writing — giving  a  model  and  having  the 
students  vary  the  content  only) 

— ways  of  varying  the  demands  of  the  tasks 

—  length  of  units  of  tasks  required  (e.g. 
building  sentences,  building  paragraphs, 
writing  essays) 

— amount  of  content  to  be  researched 
before  writing  begins 

— levels  of  questions  to  be  answered  (e.g. 
descriptive — questions  that  require 
students  to  recall  specific  facts; 
explanatory — questions  that  require 
students  to  analyze  information  or  integrate 
it  with  otherdata;  expansion — questions 
that  require  students  to  promote  their 
imaginative  and  creative  thoughts; 
evaluative — questions  that  require  students 
to  make  judgments  based  on  their  values 
and  preferences) 

— various  purposes  for  writing  (e.g.  Joan 
Tough's  categories  of  the  various  purposes 
for  writing:  self-maintaining  —  referring  to 
physical  needs,  attention  to  self,  criticizing 
others,  justifying  behavior;  directing ; 
reporting  —  referring  to  detail,  referring  to 
incident,  sequence  of  events,  making  a 
judgment,  logical  reasoning;  predicting  — 
anticipating  events,  consequences  of 
actions,  anticipating  problems  and  possible 
solutions;  projecting;  and  imagining )* 


’Tough,  Joan,  Listening  to  Children  Talking:  A  Guide  to  the  Appraisal 
of  Children's  Use  of  Language.  Schools  Council  Publications.  1976. 
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Specific  Teaching  Notes 


Activities  are  provided  in  this  section  for  each 
chapter  of  the  student  text  of  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised,  Level  C. 

Each  chapter's  notes  include  the  following: 

•  overview  of  chapter  theme  and  chapter 
language  skills  development 

•  page-by-page  activities 

—  Starting  Point  Activities 

To  introduce  the  students  to  the  ideas 
and  activities  they  will  be  experiencing 
in  the  chapter 

— Chapter  Activities 

To  introduce  and  develop  the  integrated 
theme  and  language  skills  development 
activities  in  the  chapter 

•  bibliography 
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1  /TAKE  ME  OUT  TO  THE  BALL 
GAME 

Through  photographs,  poems,  news  reporting,  a 
story  excerpt,  and  a  cartoon  the  students  see 
baseball  as  a  vehicle  for  sensitive  language, 
factual  language,  and  stories  of  suspense. 
Language  Skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  similes  to  create  poems 

•  using  a  variety  of  expressive  verbs  to  create 
sentences 

•  writing  headlines  for  news  reports 

•  using  subjects  and  predicates  to  write 
complete  sentences 

•  writing  story  beginnings 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  12  and  13 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  game  of  baseball 

1 .  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  baseball  field,  marking 
players’  positions  and  reviewing  the  rules  of 
play.  Although  the  word  baseball  is  used 
throughout  the  theme,  most  children  will 
actually  be  playing  softball;  the  ball  used  in 
softball  is  slightly  larger  and  softer  than  the  one 
used  in  baseball  and  is  pitched  underhand 
rather  than  overhand. 

2.  Write  the  following  words  and  phrases  on  the 
chalkboard: 

— Stalled  on  Second 
— We  Won! 

— Off  to  the  Sandlot 
— Determination 
— Suspense 

Direct  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  pictures 
on  pages  1 2  and  1 3.  How  would  they  match 
the  pictures  with  captions,  using  the  above  list? 
Ask  them  to  support  their  choices  with  details 
from  the  photos. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  which  two  of  the  photos  could  be 
captioned  “Here’s  the  pitch!” 


4.  Have  the  pupils  tell  where  their  attention  is 
focused  when  they  are  watching  a  baseball 
game  and  they  hear,  “Here’s  the  pitch!”  Ask 
them  where  their  attention  would  be  if  they 
were  playing  one  of  the  following  positions 
when  the  pitch  was  made: 

— batter 

— stealing  from  first  to  second  base 

— left  fielder 

— shortstop 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  materials 

through  concrete  activity 

1 .  If  the  theme  begins  with  a  tangible  experience, 
most  students  will  be  better  motivated  and 
better  informed  to  launch  into  the  language 
activities.  You  might  begin  this  unit  with 
watching  part  of  a  baseball  game  on  television, 
or  with  games  of  Scrub  and  Three-Pitch  at 
recess. 

2.  To  prepare  for  the  viewing  and  playing 
experiences,  pose  questions  such  as  these: 

— Would  you  rather  watch  or  play  in  a 
baseball  game?  Why? 

—  Do  you  play  baseball?  If  so,  what  position 
do  you  like  best  to  play? 

— Tell  the  class  how  you  learned  to  play 
baseball.  How  old  were  you  when  you 
began  to  play?  Who  helped  you?  Did  you 
work  at  improving  your  skill? 

If  there  are  students  from  other  countries,  find 
out  what  the  most  popular  games  in  their 
countries  are.  If  any  of  them  suggest  cricket,  a 
useful  comparison  could  be  made  between 
cricket  and  baseball. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  examine  the  rules  for  Scrub 
and  Three-Pitch.  Have  them  tell  you  how  these 
rules  differ  from  standard  baseball  rules. 

4.  The  pupils  can  try  each  game  at  some 
convenient  time  such  as  recess.  Ask  them  to 
write  sentences  in  which  they  answer  the 
following  questions: 

— Which  game  do  you  like  better,  Scrub  or 
Three-Pitch? 

— Which  game  provides  more  competition? 
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— Which  game  allows  a  person  to  play  more 
positions? 

— Which  game  would  be  easier  for  a  person 
just  learning  to  play  baseball? 


Extension  Activity/learning  about  baseball  in 

the  community 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Set  a  suitable  time  for  pupils  to  invite  a 
baseball  coach  or  an  older  student  who  plays 
on  a  team  to  talk  to  the  class.  Review  with  the 
class  the  rules  of  telephone  courtesy.  If 
students  are  using  the  telephone,  they  should 
learn  to  identify  themselves,  speak  clearly  and 
politely,  and  make  sure  they  provide  any 
necessary  details  regarding  place  and  time. 
They  should  make  sure  that  times  they  are 
suggesting  are  convenient  and  that  they  are 
prepared  to  consider  alternate  times.  They 
might  also  suggest  a  letter  confirming  the 
arrangement,  if  the  visit  is  to  be  made  some 
time  in  the  future.  If  students  are  writing  a 
letter,  review  the  form  of  the  friendly  letter  with 
them.  Again,  make  sure  that  relevant  details 
are  included  in  the  letter,  that  the  date 
suggested  allows  the  coach  or  student  time  to 
fit  the  visit  into  his  or  her  schedule,  and  that 
information  is  given  to  allow  easy  confirmation 
of  the  details.  Establish  with  the  class  what  the 
coach  is  being  asked  to  talk  about. 

2.  Ask  one  or  two  students  to  prepare  and  carry 
out  the  invitation  based  on  the  class  work  in 
question  one. 

3.  Prepare  for  the  visit  by  reviewing  the 
courtesies  of  interviewing: 

— questioners  speaking  one  at  a  time 
— everyone  listening  carefully 
— taking  brief  notes 
— thanking  the  visitor 

You  might  also  discuss  with  the  students  the 
kind  of  language  which  will  be  appropriate  to 
use  in  talking  to  a  stranger  in  this  kind  of  formal 
setting. 

4.  Prepare  for  the  visit  by  having  the  pupils  work 
in  small  groups  to  write  the  questions  they 
want  to  ask  the  coach.  The  following  may  be 
helpful  starting  points: 

— When  did  you  learn  to  play? 


— When  did  you  begin  to  coach? 

— Whom  do  you  coach? 

— What  other  teams  play  against  your 
team? 

— Where  do  your  players  come  from? 

—  How  much  experience  do  they  have? 

—  Does  your  sport  compete  with  other 
sports  for  good  players? 

— What  are  the  big  problems  of  a  coach? 

— What  are  the  main  satisfactions  of 
coaching? 

5.  Prepare  for  the  visit  by  having  one  or  two 
students  plan  to  meet  the  visitor  at  the  school 
entrance  and  introduce  the  coach  to  the  class. 
Also  have  one  or  two  students  prepare  to  thank 
the  visitor  at  the  end  of  the  interview. 

6.  As  much  as  possible,  have  the  pupils  conduct 
the  visit  and  interview  themselves. 

7.  Follow  the  interview  with  a  discussion  of  how 
successful  the  pupils  felt  it  was: 

— as  a  well  conducted  visit  and  interview. 

— in  providing  information. 

Then,  have  the  students  plan  a  thank-you  note 
to  the  coach  and  have  one  or  two  of  them  write 
it  and  send  it. 


Extension  Activity/learning  how  to  play  Scrub 
and  Three-Pitch 


Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Write  the  following  rules  for  the  game  the  class 
will  play  on  the  chalkboard.  Discuss  the  rules 
and  see  that  everyone  understands  them. 

2.  Scrub 

(a)  Scrub  positions  are  the  following,  listed  in 
order  of  advancement: 


— first  batter 
— second  batter 
— third  batter 
— fourth  batter 
— catcher 


— pitcher 
— first  base 
— second  base 
— third  base 
— shortstop 

— an  unlimited 
number  of  fielders, 
each  with  a  number 


(b)  Use  regular  rules  for  batting:  four  balls  is  a 
walk;  three  strikes  and  a  batter  is  out. 
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(c)  If  a  batter  strikes  out  or  is  put  out  of  play  at 
a  base,  he  retires  to  the  field,  takes  the  last 
fielder’s  number,  and  everyone  moves 
ahead  one  position. 

(d)  When  a  fly  ball  is  caught  by  a  player,  he  is 
up  to  bat  immediately,  and  the  person  who 
hit  the  ball  takes  his  position. 

3.  Three-Pitch 

(a)  Three-Pitch  is  played  like  regular  baseball, 
except  that  the  pitchers  pitch  to  their  own 
teams  rather  than  to  the  opposing  team. 

(b)  Each  batter  is  allowed  only  three  pitches, 
pitched  by  his  own  pitcher.  If  he  fails  to  hit 
the  ball,  he  is  out. 

Extension  Activity/classifying  teams  according 

to  team  or  individual  skills 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  Unlike  many  sports,  baseball  demands  a 
combination  of  individual  skill  and  team  play. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  classify  the  following  sports 
as  requiring  mostly  team  or  mostly  individual 
skills: 


— tennis 

— gymnastics 

— football 

— swimming 

— running 

— basketball 

— bowling 

—golf 

— hockey 

— soccer 

— diving 

— skiing 

— skating 

— lacrosse 

2.  Ask  which  of  the  above  activities  are  also  done 
in  pairs?  in  synchronized  teams? 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGE  14 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  poem  “The  Base 

Stealer” 

1 .  Read  the  poem  aloud  to  the  class.  Talk  to  them 
about  the  meanings  of  words  that  may  be 
difficult,  such  as  taut,  taunt,  hovers,  and 
ecstatic. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  the  poem  sounds  more 


like  the  broadcast  of  a  sportscaster  or  the 
comments  of  a  fan. 

3.  Ask  them  to  describe  the  pacing  of  the  poem. 
Do  they  find  it  like  ordinary  viewing  of  a  game 
or  like  a  slow-motion  replay? 

4.  Do  they  consider  it  an  overview  of  baseball  or  a 
close-up  of  one  aspect  of  the  game? 

5.  Do  they  think  the  poem  emphasizes  the  team 
or  the  individual  aspect  of  the  game? 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  visualize  the  action  words  in  “The 

Base  Stealer” 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  with  a  partner.  Have  one 
pupil  read  the  poem  while  the  other  mimes  the 
actions  of  the  runner. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  draw  simple  pictures  or  take 
photographs  to  show  the  movements  of  the 
runner.  Tell  them  to  think  out,  before  they 
begin,  how  they  will  show  the  motions  and 
which  parts  of  the  poem  they  will  illustrate. 

3.  Have  the  pictures  mounted  as  an  exhibit.  They 
can  be  used  later  for  practice  in  caption  writing 
and  for  story  starters. 

Extension  Activity/comparing  use  of  language 

specific  to  baseball  in  “The  Base  Stealer”  and 

“Casey  at  the  Bat” 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Read  the  poem,  “Casey  at  the  Bat,”  by  E.L. 
Thayer,  to  the  pupils.  Ask  them  to  try  to  picture 
what  is  happening  in  the  poem. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  the  same  questions  you  asked 
about  “The  Base  Stealer,”  in  Activity  1 . 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  recall  the  poem,  “The  Base 
Stealer,”  and  state  the  contrasts  between  it 
and  “Casey  at  the  Bat.”  Ask  how  they  are 
different  in: 

— tone  (e.g.,  the  formal  sounding  phrases  in 
“Casey  at  the  Bat”  emphasize  the  playful 
mood  of  the  poet,  as  opposed  to  the 
carefully  controlled  language  of  “The 
Base  Stealer,”  which  has  a  serious  tone) 

— pacing 

— point  of  view 

— the  emphasis  on  the  team  or  the  individual 
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Extension  Activity  /writing  paragraphs 

comparing  poems 

Writing 

1 .  Have  the  students  write  a  paragraph 
comparing  “The  Base  Stealer”  and  “Casey  at 
the  Bat.” 

2.  Have  them  answer  questions  such  as  the 
following  in  their  paragraphs: 

— Which  poem  requires  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  game? 

— Which  poem  has  more  specialized 
language? 

— What  does  each  poem  tell  you  about 
particular  skills  needed  in  playing 
baseball? 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 
Using  similes 

Objective:  to  examine  similes  for  their 

effectiveness 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  similes 

1 .  Ask  several  pupils  to  supply  expressions  they 
know  that  take  the  form  “soft  as  silk.”  e.g., 
white  as  snow,  warm  as  toast,  etc. 

2.  Explain  that  in  talking,  people  tend  to  use  the 
same  comparisons  again  and  again,  but 
writers  try  to  think  of  fresh  comparisons  to 
arouse  their  readers'  interest  and  to  help  them 
to  see  a  thing  in  a  new  way.  For  example, 
Robert  Francis  writes  that  the  base  stealer 
moves  “like  a  tight-rope  walker.” 

3.  Gather  some  poetry  anthologies.  Have  the 
students  look  through  them  to  find  two  poems 
with  especially  pleasing  or  interesting  similes. 
They  are  to  note  the  titles  and  authors  of  these 
poems  and  list  the  similes. 

4.  Ask  the  students  to  exchange  their  lists  with 
classmates  who  have  selected  different 
poems.  Now  they  are  to  write  down  what  they 
think  the  poem  is  about.  The  pupils  can  work  in 
pairs  to  discuss  how  much  of  the  poem’s 
meaning  lies  in  its  similes. 


Activity  2 

Writing 

Objective:  to  provide  structured  contexts  for  the 
use  of  similes 


1 .  Have  the  pupils  complete  the  following  similes 
as  unusually  as  possible,  e.g.,  as  quiet  as  a 
blossom  opening. 


— as  quiet  as 
— hot  like 
— as  cool  as 
— as  simple  as 


— running  like 
— as  bright  as 
— as  heavy  as 
— light  like 


2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  a  game  or  sport  they 
have  played  using  as  many  similes  as  they 
can.  They  may  draw  on  their  own  inventions  in 
question  one. 


Extension  Activity/understanding  and 

identifying  the  connotations  of  similes 

Listening,  reading,  writing 

1 .  Introduce  the  class  to  the  connotative  effect  of 
similes.  If  you  hear,  “He  slurped  his  soup,”  you 
know  a  person  has  eaten  soup  noisily  and 
perhaps  carelessly.  If  you  hear,  “He  slurped  his 
soup  like  an  elephant  getting  ready  to  shower,” 
your  view  is  enlarged  by  notions  of  size.  You 
might  say,  “He  slurped  his  soup  like  a  giant 
vacuum  cleaner,”  but  then  you  have  lost  from 
the  elephant  simile  the  suggestion  of 
ponderous,  waving  movements  and  animal 
simplicity  of  mind. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  compare  the  following  similes 
in  writing,  explaining  the  similarities  and 
differences  in  each  pair  of  sentences. 

— She  sped  like  an  antelope. 

She  sped  like  a  fire  engine. 

— The  river  poured  over  him  like  the  caroling 
of  birds. 

The  river  poured  over  him  like  the  lament 
of  mermaids. 

— Sleep  came  like  the  fluttering  of  autumn 
leaves. 

Sleep  came  like  a  drifting  blanket  of  snow. 

— January  is  as  cold  as  an  iceberg. 

January  is  as  cold  as  a  polar  bear’s  toenails. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  use  one  of  these  similes  in  a 
short  free  verse  poem  in  which  the  student 
simply  gives  the  simile  and  then,  perhaps  using 
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participles  and/or  adjectives,  enlarges  on  it  to 
enhance  the  description.  For  example,  January 
is  as  cold  as  a  polar  bear’s  toenails — sharp, 
jabbing,  hard. 

PAGE  15 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  a  variety  of  expressive  verbs 

Objective:  to  evaluate  and  use  expressive 

verbs 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  appreciate  the  precision  of  strong 

verbs 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  following  pairs  of 
sentences  and  say  which  one  tells  them  more. 

— The  painter  put  bright  colors  on  the 
canvas. 

The  painter  splashed  bright  colors  on  the 
canvas. 

—  Margaret  likes  pickles  with  a  cheese 
sandwich. 

Margaret  savors  pickles  with  a  cheese 
sandwich. 

— Garth  hit  a  home  run  over  the  fence. 

Garth  smashed  a  home  run  over  the 
fence. 

—  Dick  slept  heavily. 

Dick  snored  heavily. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  sentences  using  these 
expressive  verbs. 

— fling  — shriek 

— skid  — ooze 

— wheedle 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  choose  a  topic  and  write  five 
powerful  verbs  related  to  the  topic.  Here  are 
some  topic  suggestions: 

— The  Pitcher 
— Learning  to  Skate 
— Late  for  School 
— The  Cat  Concert 
— A  Monster  Comes 

If  any  students  are  having  trouble  getting 
started,  get  them  together  for  a  brainstorming 
session  with  you.  They  should  get  the  idea  of 


starting  a  word  association  for  themselves  by 
writing  down  all  the  words  they  can  think  of  and 
seeing  what  else  occurs  to  them  as  a  result. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  build  a  poem  around  their  five 
verbs,  using  as  few  additional  words  as 
possible.  For  example,  students  might  come 
up  with  the  following  verbs:  yowl,  screech,  wail, 
howl,  whine.  Their  poem  might  be: 

Screeching, 

Yowling, 

Wailing, 

Howling, 

Cats 

In  concert. 

Extension  Activity/appreciating  and  using  the 

cumulative  effect  of  verbs 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

1 .  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  a  series  of  verbs  can 
build,  hold,  or  resolve.  Verbs  build  when  they 
move  the  subject  from  less  to  more:  Fire  was 
leaping,  racing,  and  spreading  through  the 
grass.  Verbs  hold  when  they  maintain  the 
subject  in  the  same  situation:  The  bells  rang, 
sang,  and  pealed.  Verbs  resolve  when  they 
bring  the  subject  to  a  point  of  rest:  Gwendolyn 
swooped  and  sagged  into  a  chair. 

2.  In  learning  how  to  create  situations  of 
suspense  in  their  writing,  pupils  need  to  control 
the  effect  of  a  series  of  verbs.  Explain  to  the 
pupils  that  suspense  is  usually  achieved  most 
effectively  with  a  long  series  of  building  verbs, 

a  short  period  of  holding,  and  a  quick  resolution 
of  a  crisis  or  problem. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  they  think  either  “The 
Base  Stealer”  or  “Casey  at  the  Bat”  follow  this 
pattern  of  building  suspense.  If  not,  how  are 
they  different? 

4.  Have  the  students  follow  the  pattern  for 
suspenseful  stories  and  write  building,  holding, 
and  resolving  verbs  for  themes  such  as  the 
following: 

— a  tightrope  walker  mounting  the  high  wire, 
performing  tricks,  and  receiving  applause 
at  the  high  platform 

— a  hockey  player  moving  the  puck  from  his 
own  end  to  score  the  winning  goal 

— a  devoted  fan  trying  to  get  from  the  edge 
of  the  field  to  his  or  her  favorite  player  at 
the  end  of  a  football  game 
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PAGES  16  and  17 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Writing  headlines 

Objective:  to  examine  language  use  in  sports 
writing 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  appreciate  the  use  of  verbs  in  sports 
reporting 

1 .  About  a  week  before  beginning  this  activity 
have  the  pupils  collect  sports  headlines  and 
first  paragraphs  of  sports  stories  each  day. 

They  need  not  be  limited  to  baseball. 

If  pupils  have  access  to  more  than  one 
newspaper,  they  can  be  grouped  according  to 
which  newspaper  they  used.  If  the  quality  of 
the  collection  seems  poor,  sort  out  the  top  ten 
stories  for  each  group  to  work  from. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  list  the  one  word  in  each 
headline  which  stands  out  most.  They  are  to 
note  whether  or  not  this  key  word  is  a  verb. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  list,  from  headlines  and  stories, 
all  the  different  words  that  mean: 

— to  win 
— to  lose 
—to  tie 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  first  paragraph  to  see 
if  it  explains  the  headline.  Point  out  that 
headline-writing  involves  fitting  the  most 
important  information  about  the  story  into  a 
limited  space. 

5.  For  two  or  three  of  the  items,  have  the  pupils 
describe  what  the  first  paragraph  adds  that 
was  missing  in  the  headline. 

6.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  whether  they  felt  the 
headlines  were  well-written.  Ask  them  to 
improve  a  few  of  the  headlines,  perhaps 
adding  some  information  that  was  given  in  the 
story’s  first  paragraph. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  appreciate  the  place  of  nouns  in 
sports  writing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  down  as  many  terms 
related  to  baseball  as  they  can  think  of. 


General  categories  to  start  their  lists  could  be 
equipment,  players,  officials,  rules  of  play, 
scoring.  When  the  lists  have  been  made  ask 
them  what  kind  of  word  most  of  the  terms  are. 
(nouns) 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  imagine  they  are  talking  to  a 
newcomer  who  has  never  seen  a  baseball 
game.  How  would  they  explain  the  basic  rules 
of  play  to  such  a  person?  Ask  one  or  two  pairs 
of  students  to  role-play  the  situation  for  the  rest 
of  the  class. 

3.  From  their  observations  of  the  role-playing, 
have  the  class  discuss: 

— how  mime  and  gesture  were  used 

— where  the  explanation  began — with 
equipment,  players,  or  rules 

— whether  diagrams  helped 

— whether  nouns  or  verbs  were  the  more 
important  part  of  the  teaching 

Extension  Activity/writing  stories 

Writing,  listening 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  write  a  suspenseful  story  in 
which: 

— baseball  equipment  is  chocolate  eclairs 
(balls),  canoe  paddles  (bats),  and  tubs  of 
lemonade  (bases) 

— a  student  overcomes  a  serious  physical 
handicap  to  play  on  a  neighborhood  team 

— a  mean  person  almost  sabotages  the 
team’s  chance  for  the  championship 

2.  In  connection  with  this  writing  exercise,  you 
might  read  the  account  of  the  croquet  game  in 
Through  the  Looking  Glass,  by  Lewis  Carroll  to 
the  pupils.  Some  pupils  may  need 
considerable  guidance  before  proceeding  to 
write  such  a  story. 
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PAGE  18 


PAGE  19 


Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Writing  complete  sentences 
Using  subjects  and  predicates 

Objective:  to  identify  and  write  complete 
sentences 


Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  identify  subjects  and  predicates  and 
make  complete  sentences 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  identify  the  complete 
sentences  among  these: 

— Watch  it!  —  Pretty  nearly  right 

—  Bert  wanted  —  But  you 

— Feeling  fine  Carrie  — Win! 

—  Is  Charles  —  Linda  can  try. 

—  Isn’t  Henrietta? 

2.  Have  the  pupils  read  these  sentences  aloud 
and  tell  you  the  subjects  and  predicates. 

— Team  members  will  report  at  three-thirty. 

— Valerie  tossed  the  ball  and  swung  at  it 
carelessly. 

— Michael  won. 

— The  coach  had  a  worried  frown. 

— Jamie  and  Beth-Ann  kept  on  throwing  the 
ball. 


— Our  manager  expects  us  to  keep  healthy. 

3.  Have  the  students  make  complete  sentences 
out  of  these  groups  of  words. 

—  professional  baseball  is 
— my  favorite  pitcher 
— split  for  third  base 
— skidded  into  first 

4.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  paragraphs  and 
stories  they  have  written  to  this  point  to  check 
for  sentences  that  do  not  express  a  complete 
thought.  Have  them  read  their  work  softly  to 
themselves,  or  in  pairs,  to  each  other  so  that 
they  can  pick  up  any  sentence  which  is  not 
complete.  Have  them  correct  their  work. 


Learning  to  Create  Stories 

Writing  story  beginnings 

Objective:  to  explore  writing  techniques 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  evaluate  and  improve  story  beginnings 

1 .  Bring  in  a  series  of  paragraphs  from  the 
beginnings  of  stories,  read  the  first  sentence  of 
each  to  the  class,  and  discuss  its  effectiveness. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  paragraphs  and 
stories  they  have  written  this  year.  Tell  them  to 
ask  themselves  whether  each  begins  with  a 
sentence  or  two  that  will  catch  a  reader’s 
attention.  Perhaps  some  of  their  writing  has 
been  self-expressive  rather  than 
communicative.  Draw  their  attention  to  the 
different  purposes  for  writing  and  explain  to 
them  that  classroom  story  writing  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  communicative;  it  is  to  be  read 
and  appreciated  by  others.  You  may  wish  to 
have  them  rewrite  some  of  their  introductory 
sentences  with  the  purpose  of  catching  the 
reader’s  attention. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  if  authors  ever  criticize  and  alter 
their  own  writing.  They  may  imagine  that  good, 
famous,  or  successful  writers  put  words  to 
paper  once  for  all  time.  Do  they  know  what  an 
editor  is?  Have  they  ever  noticed 
advertisements  for  writers’  workshops? 
Emphasize  the  fact  that  two  of  the  criteria  of 
good  writing  are  its  appropriateness  for  the 
audience  for  which  it  is  written  and  its  clarity  of 
purpose.  The  students  should  always  keep 
these  points  in  mind  when  doing  their  own 
rewriting. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  they  think  ancient 
books,  such  as  the  Bible,  are  read  today  in  the 
same  form  as  they  were  first  written.  Explain  to 
them  that  such  books  have  a  long  and  complex 
history  of  writing. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  write  story  openings 

1 .  Have  the  students  write  story  openings  for 
each  of  the  topics  below  using  one  of  the  three 
techniques  (character,  place,  or  action)  given 
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\s 


in  question  two  on  page  1 9  of  their  texts. 

— Spring  Training 
— Lefty  in  Left  Field 
— Trip  to  Africa 
—  Found  on  the  Beach 

2.  After  discussing  story  openings  with  the  pupils, 
ask  them  to  work  in  pairs,  exchanging  the 
sentences  written  in  item  one  with  their 
partners.  Each  is  to  add  another  sentence  to 
each  topic  using  one  of  the  two  techniques 
remaining. 

3.  Stories  should  be  returned  to  the  originator, 
who  will  then  complete  one  of  them. 

Extension  Activity/noting  analysis  and  rewriting 

in  adult  work 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Arrange  for  the  class  to  visit  a  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  book  publisher’s  offices  to  learn 
about  the  process  of  editing  and  producing 
literature. 

2.  Preparation  for  the  class  should  be  similar  to 
that  described  for  the  visit  from  the  baseball 
coach  or  player  suggested  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  take  careful  note  on  the  tour  of 
how  many  opportunities  for  rewriting  occur 
between  the  manuscript  and  printing  stages. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups  to  produce  a 
display  for  the  school  that  will  explain  the 
various  stages  of  the  publication  process. 

PAGES  20  to  22 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  selection  from  Not 

Bad  for  a  Girl 

1 .  Divide  the  selection  about  equally  and  have 
three  students  read  it  aloud. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  significance  of  the 
title.  How  do  they  feel  about  it?  Ask  the  pupils 
whether  this  would  be  a  suspenseful  story  if 
girls  usually  played  on  baseball  teams  already 
composed  of  boys  alone. 

3.  The  story  excerpt  raises  questions  in  several 
different  areas.  Ask  the  children  some  of  these 
questions  to  get  them  thinking  about  the 
context  of  the  story,  the  traditions  associated 


with  girls  in  sports,  and  their  own  values. 
Context 

—  How  do  you  think  Sharon  learned  to  play 
so  well? 

—  Do  you  think  Sharon  will  be 

underestimated  by  other  teams?  Why  or 
why  not? 

—  Do  you  think  the  other  teams  will  be  able 
to  accept  Sharon  as  a  person  if  her  team 
wins  the  league  championship?  How  will 
her  teammates  feel? 

Tradition 

—  How  do  the  boys  react  at  first? 

—  Sharon  knew  some  of  the  boys  from 
school.  Do  you  think  this  helped  her  to  be 
accepted?  Why  or  why  not? 

— What  is  the  implication  of  Coach  Shafer  s 
question  “Or  would  they?” 

— Did  Sharon  believe  her  skill  would  make 
her  acceptable  to  the  team?  Do  you  think 
she  would  be  correct  in  believing  this 
about  boys’  teams  in  your  area? 

Values 

— Would  you  rather  play  on  a  mixed  team  or 
with  players  of  your  own  sex?  Why? 

—  Why  is  there  a  tradition  of  sports  being 
divided  between  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  a 
stereotype. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  write  about  the  ways  the 
following  terms  can  be  helpful  for 
understanding  people: 

—  typical 

—  normal 

— average 

6.  Ask  the  pupils  where  they  would  want  to  draw 
a  line  between  the  wishes  of  the  individual  and 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  in: 

— setting  the  rules  of  a  game 

— forming  a  baseball  team 

— running  a  school 
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Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  understand  the  concept  of 

competition 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  what  compete 
means. 

2.  What  does  equal  mean?  Ask  the  pupils  if  this  is 
a  word  that  can  reasonably  be  applied  to 
people.  Are  people  the  same?  If  you  give  a 
large  group  of  people  the  same  opportunity  to 
do  something,  will  they  all  achieve  the  same 
thing? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  write  a  paragraph  on  their 
feelings  about  competition,  answering  some  of 
these  questions: 

—  Do  you  like  to  compete? 

—  Do  you  like  to  win?  How  do  you  feel  when 
you  lose? 

— What  helps  you  to  improve  your  skills 
faster,  to  think  about  beating  someone 
else,  or  to  think  about  beating  your  own 
record? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  outline  a  story  (who’s 
involved,  what  the  problem  is,  and  how  it  is 
resolved)  about  each  of  these: 

—  Not  Bad  for  a  Boy 
— Not  Bad  for  a  Girl 
—  Not  Bad  fora  Kid 

PAGE  23 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  reading 

Objective:  to  appreciate  the  stereotypes  in  the 

Peanuts  cartoon 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  which  word  best  describes  Lucy: 

— thoughtful  — sweet 

— cooperative  — obnoxious 

2.  What  words  do  they  think  might  account  for 
Lucy’s  temper: 

— embarrassed  — discouraged 

— frustrated  —angry 

3.  Have  the  students  collect  a  series  of  Peanuts 
cartoons,  if  possible  including  books  of  them. 
Give  the  class  an  opportunity  to  look  them 
over.  Ask  them  to  watch  in  their  viewing  and 


reading  to  see  if  the  characters  are 
stereotypes. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  Lucy’s  usual 
behaviour  toward  Charlie  Brown.  Is  he  the  only 
person  she  treats  that  way? 

5.  What  sort  of  person  do  they  think  Charlie 
Brown  is: 

— a  winner 
— a  loser 
— an  underdog 
— a  favorite 
— princely 
— average 
— likable 
— despicable 

6.  Other  cartoon  stereotypes  could  be  discussed, 
such  as  Bugs  Bunny  (smart  aleck),  or  Wily 
Coyote  (one  who  is  always  outsmarted). 
Students  might  put  these  characters  into  a 
baseball  game.  What  happens?  This  could  be 
dramatized. 

Extension  Activity/writing  paragraphs  on  the 

subject  of  Peanuts 

Listening,  writing 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  write  a  paragraph  about 
cartoon  characters. 

2.  You  might  ask  questions  such  as  the  following 
to  get  the  pupils  started: 

—  Do  you  know  anyone  who  reminds  you  of 
a  Peanuts  character?  Why? 

—  How  do  you  think  adults  regard  cartoon 
characters  such  as  those  in  Peanuts ? 

— Why  do  you  think  Charlie  Brown  and  his 
friends  have  become  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  annual  T.V.  specials  during  the 
Christmas  season? 
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2/FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

In  this  chapter  students  are  led  to  a  new 
awareness  of  the  sensory  and  nutritional  values 
of  food.  Materials  are  balanced  between  personal 
and  universal  experiences,  with  some  emphasis 
on  customs  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  A 
humorous  short  story  by  Stephen  Leacock  raises 
the  issue  of  the  effects  on  food  of  refined 
technology. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  topic  sentences  and  supporting  details 
to  build  paragraphs 

•  understanding  idiomatic  expressions  related 
to  food 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  food  names 

•  writing  menus  and  supermarket 
advertisements  describing  foods 

•  learning  about  the  history  of  table  manners 

•  using  different  kinds  of  sentences 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  24  to  26 
Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  materials  and 
classify  food-related  words 

1 .  Have  the  students  read  the  poems  and 
paragraph  over  silently  or  read  them  aloud  to 
them. 

2.  Lead  a  short  discussion  on  the  anatomy  of 
taste.  Do  the  pupils  know  how  the  nose  is 
involved  in  taste?  Are  they  aware  that  taste 
buds  in  different  parts  of  the  mouth  pick  up 
particular  tastes? 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  the  four  basic  tastes, 
(sweet,  sour,  salty,  bitter) 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  how  they  would  distinguish  a 
carrot  from  a  parsnip  or  an  apple  slice  from  a 
pear  slice  if  they  were  blindfolded,  (by  the 
differences  in  texture  and  taste) 

5.  Have  the  pupils  write  words  to  describe  their 
favorite  foods  under  the  three  headings  of 
taste,  odor,  and  texture. 
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6.  How  would  the  pupils  have  felt  about  the  first 
poem  if  the  poet  had  written  “crunchy  meat” 
and  “chewy  toast,”  “a  tickly  pickle”  and  “lumpy 
pop?” 

7.  Have  them  return  to  their  word  lists  in  question 
five  and  add  “good  tasting”  adjectives  to  their 
flavor  words. 

Extension  Activity/appreciating  the  value  of 

keen  sensory  words  in  poetry 

Viewing,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  each  to  bring  to  class  a  few 
pictures  of  mouth-watering  food.  Have  them 
arrange  a  display  of  these. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  their  work  with 
strong,  effective  verbs  in  the  last  chapter.  Ask 
them  to  make  a  list  of  verbs  about  eating 
delicious  food.  These,  together  with  their 
language  work  in  Activity  1 ,  provide  a  word 
pool  for  a  poem.  Students  can  also  look  at 
and/or  collect  menus  from  different  places. 
How  are  foods  described  in  them? 

3.  Review  cinquains  and  sideliners, 
onomatopoeia  and  alliteration,  but  do  not 
restrict  the  assignment  to  these  techniques. 

4.  With  their  picture  display  for  inspiration  and 
their  word  resources  at  hand,  let  them  craft 
their  poems. 

5.  You  might  explain  to  the  pupils  that  the  setting 
or  “presentation”  of  food  usually  plays  an 
important  part  in  making  magazine 
advertisements  attractive.  They,  too,  may  want 
to  add  some  pleasing  context  to  their  poems. 

Extension  Activity/expanding  vocabulary 

related  to  taste 

Writing,  speaking,  listening,  reading 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  as  many  words  as  they 
can  think  of  to  describe  intensity  of  flavor.  They 
should  try  to  answer  the  question,  “How  sweet 
(sour,  bitter,  or  salty)  is  it?”  They  will  be  writing 
adverbs  such  as  mildly,  disgustingly,  faintly, 
sharply.  Also  have  them  write  similes  to 
describe  the  intensity  of  flavor. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  describe  in  writing  the  textures 
of  half  a  dozen  foods  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the 
particles  as  the  food  is  chewed.  They  need  to 
think  about  how  firm  and  how  moist  the  food  is. 


3.  Have  the  pupils  look  up  some  other  words  for 
smell  to  use  in  describing  food,  e.g.,  odor, 
scent,  aroma,  fragrance,  perfume,  bouquet, 
savor,  stink,  stench. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  a  food,  using  the 
vocabulary  they  have  developed  but  not  saying 
what  the  food  is.  Have  them  share  these 
descriptions  within  small  groups  for  their 
classmates  to  guess  what  the  food  is.  Have  the 
group  decide  which  two  or  three  are  the  best 
and  share  them  with  the  class  as  a  whole. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  26  and  27 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 

Using  topic  sentences  and  supporting 

materials 

Objective:  to  identify  topic  sentences 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  obtain  further  practice  in  identifying 
topic  sentences 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  identify  the  topic  sentence  in 
“The  Marketplace  Food  Guide."  Ask  them 
what  the  topic  is  and  what  the  main  idea  is. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  selection  to  find  how 
much  of  the  information  in  the  left  column 
completes  the  main  idea  in  the  topic  sentence, 
(to  the  end  of  paragraph  1) 

3.  Ask  them  how  much  of  the  left  column 
completes  the  main  idea  with  supporting 
details,  (to  the  end  of  paragraph  8)  Point  out 
that  the  continuous  writing  ends  there  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  article  consists  of  lists. 

4.  Ask  them  to  consider  whether  it  is  easier  for 
them  to  understand  the  food  guide  because  it 
has  been  presented  in  short  paragraphs.  Do 
they  think  that  the  authors  wrote  this  way  to  be 
more  persuasive? 

5.  Ask  them  to  find  the  topic  sentence  for  the 
second  half  of  the  left  column.  (“You  certainly 
don’t  eat. . .”) 
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Extension  Activity/comparing  “The 
Marketplace  Food  Guide’’  with  “Canada's  Food 
Guide” 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Obtain  a  copy  of  Canada’s  Food  Guide;  this 
should  be  available  through  the  school  nurse, 
or  from  the  county  health  service. 

2.  Having  the  children  work  in  groups,  ask  them 
to  compare  each  of  the  recommendations  in 
“Canada’s  Food  Guide”  with  the 
recommendations  in  “The  Marketplace  Food 
Guide.”  One  group  would  investigate  milk, 
another  fruit,  and  so  on.  They  should  answer 
the  questions: 

—  In  what  ways  are  the  two  plans  the  same? 

How  are  they  different? 

3.  Ask  them  how  each  guide  accounts  for  the 
differences  in  the  needs  of  adults,  teens,  and 
children. 

4.  Ask  pupils  to  determine  what  the  sources  of 
nutritional  information  are  for  each  guide? 

Extension  Activity/learning  more  about  food 
values 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Ask  a  small  group  of  students  to  prepare  an 
oral  report  on  what  is  provided  in  the  foods  we 
eat  (vitamins,  minerals,  etc.)  and  just  what  they 
do  for  the  human  body. 

2.  Ask  a  different  group  to  find  out  about  foods 
that  can  be  harmful  to  the  body,  e.g.,  excessive 
amounts  of  salt,  sugar,  and  other  foods. 

3.  Ask  a  third  group  to  find  out  about  theories  of 
food  combining  or  about  changing  attitudes 
about  what  is  good  for  people  to  eat.  This 
information  could  be  obtained  first  hand  from 
grandparents. 

PAGE  28 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  idiomatic  expressions 

Objective:  to  explore  and  write  food-related 
idioms 


expressions  in  a  good  dictionary: 

— to  stew  in  one’s  own  juice 
— a  hard  nut  to  crack 
— the  salt  of  the  earth 
— to  beef  about  an  injustice 
— to  milk  something  for  all  it’s  worth 

Have  them  use  these  expressions  in  their  own 
sentences. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  rewrite  the  expressions  in 
question  one  and  their  meanings  in  the  form  of 
similes:  e.g.,  He  created  that  problem  himself 
and  is  suffering  like  a  stew  simmering  in  its  own 
juice.  That  person  is  as  difficult  as  a  nut  that’s 
hard  to  crack. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  make  up  some  similes 
using  foods  for  the  comparison:  e.g.,  as  limp  as 
cooked  spinach.  You  may  have  to  give  them 
some  simile  starters  here  if  they  seem  to  be 

having  difficulty,  e.g.,  as  tough  as . ,  as 

sharp  as . 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  identify  the  foods  commonly 
used  in  these  expressions: 


— as  red  as  a  . (beet) 

— as  orange  as  a . (carrot) 

—as  yellow  as . (butter) 

— as  white  as  . (flour) 

— as  fine  as . (sugar) 


PAGE  29 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of  food 
names 

Objective:  to  explore  and  research 
non-Canadian  foods 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  expand  the  list  of  foods  that  have 
come  to  Canada 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  what  these  foods  are 
and  where  they  originated :  —  kippers 

— wiener  schnitzel  — lox 


Activity  1  —  pepperoni 

Reading,  writing  — sauerbraten 

Objective:  to  learn  more  about  food-related  idioms  Peking  duck 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  check  the  derivations  of  these  goulash 


— strudel 
— enchiladas 
— antipasto 
— kedgeree 
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2.  In  restaurants  and  in  cookbooks  one  often 
finds  dishes  named  after  famous  people.  Ask 
the  pupils  to  find  out  what  these  dishes  are,  for 
whom  they  were  named,  and  why  the  inventor 
named  them  for  that  celebrity: 

— Oysters  Rockefeller 
— Chicken  Tetrazzini 
—  Pavlova 

— Thomas  Jefferson  pie 
— Chicken  a  la  King 
— Johnny  cake 

3.  Discuss  the  four  foods  in  the  following  list  with 
the  students  and  elicit  from  them  if  they  know 
what  ingredient  is  common  to  all  of  them. 

(corn) 

— hominy  — Indian  pudding 

— Johnny  Cake  — Hasty  pudding 

Explain  to  the  pupils  that  these  are  pioneer 
dishes.  Ask  them  to  find  out  where  the  settlers 
learned  about  corn,  (from  the  native  North 
American  Indians) 

4.  Ask  a  group  of  interested  pupils  to  find  out 
more  about  pioneer  foods  and  report  to  the 
class. 

PAGE  29 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Writing  menus  and  supermarket 
advertisements  describing  foods 

Objective:  to  explore  and  research  foreign 
foods 

Activity  1 

Writing 

Objective:  to  build  vocabulary  specific  to  food 
groups 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  imagine  that  they  are  opening 
a  specialty  food  store  and  have  them  consider 
what  foods  they  might  carry,  e.g.,  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  meat,  cheese,  and  cooked 
meats,  etc. 

2.  Have  them  write  the  text  for  a  big  poster 
advertising  a  holiday  sale  at  their  new  store. 


Activity  2 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  vocabulary  related  to  ethnic 

foods 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups,  each  of  which 
is  to  plan  a  different  ethnic  menu  for  a  whole 
day.  The  diet  should  be  balanced  according  to 
one  of  the  food  guides  studied  in  this  chapter. 
The  pupils  could  choose  from  ethnic  groups 
such  as  Italian,  Chinese,  Jewish,  Ukranian, 
German,  Greek,  French,  or  any  other  group 
that  has  distinctive  foods. 

2.  Have  students  list  new  and  unfamiliar  words 
they  come  across.  See  that  they  look  up  their 
meanings  in  the  dictionary  and  have  them 
explain  the  words  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

3.  Students  who  are  part  of  one  of  the  ethnic 
groups  being  studied  can  be  resource  persons, 
but  they  should  work  with  a  group  studying  an 
unfamiliar  ethnic  area. 

Extension  Activity/researching  starch  staples 

in  different  parts  of  the  world 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  potatoes,  rice,  and 
pasta  are  familiar  to  Canadians  as  basic 
starchy  foods,  but  that  these  are  not  the  most 
familiar  starches  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Ask  them  to  find  out  where  our  main  starchy 
foods  originated. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  where  most  of  our 
potatoes  are  grown,  where  most  of  our  rice 
comes  from,  where  our  pasta  is  made,  and 
where  our  wheat  is  grown.  A  convenient  source 
of  information  for  the  above  may  be  labels  on 
products  in  the  local  grocery  store. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups  to  find  out  what 
the  following  foods  are,  where  they  are  grown, 
and  where  they  are  staples  in  people’s  diets: 

— sago  — millet 

— tapioca  — rice 

— taro  — oats 

— wheat  — barley 

Ask  them  how  many  of  these  foods  are 
available  in  Canada  and  have  them  give  a  brief 
oral  report  on  this  information. 
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PAGES  30  and  31 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  investigate  the  history  of  manners 

1 .  The  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  and  of  Queen 
Victoria  were  noted  for  their  influence  on  the 
manners  of  their  subjects.  Have  the  pupils  find 
out  what  was  considered  good  manners  in 
those  times.  Before  reporting  their  findings, 
have  the  students  refer  to  the  material  on 
reports  in  the  Handbook. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  look  up  the  word  courtesy  in 
their  dictionaries.  Then,  have  them  check 
polite  and  gracious  for  their  derivations: 

—  polite  —  Middle  English :polyt,  polished, 
smooth 

— gracious  —  Latin:  gratiosus,  gratia,  grace, 
characterized  by  kindness 
Thus  lead  them  to  see  that  courtesy  is  a  matter 
of  smoothing  social  relationships  and  showing 
kindness. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  list  practices  they  consider  to 
be  good  manners,  such  as:  holding  doors  for 
people,  eating  quietly,  speaking  quietly,  etc. 

Ask  them  to  describe  how  these  practices 
show  kindness  and  make  life  more  pleasant. 

4.  Some  students  might  like  to  pursue  one  of 
these  topics: 

— When  were  forks  invented  and  when  were 
they  first  used  at  the  table? 

— When  did  spoons  become  a  part  of  the 
table  setting? 

—  In  what  period  were  elegant  table 
manners  and  settings  most  elaborate? 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  investigate  varieties  of  high  manners 

1 .  Ask  groups  of  pupils  to  investigate  and  report 
to  the  class  on  the  traditional  feasts  or 
banquets  of: 

—  Hawaii 

— China  or  Japan 

—  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

— a  North  American  Indian  group 

— Canadian  Prime  Ministers 


2.  For  the  details  of  the  feast,  they  should  try  to 
include  what  sort  of  surroundings  are  usual, 
what  the  seating  and  serving  arrangements 
would  be,  a  description  of  the  table  manners, 
and  a  typical  menu. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  plan  for  a  high  feast  of 
their  own  invention,  perhaps  as  a  celebration  of 
their  own  birthday.  The  elements  considered 
should  be  the  same  as  those  in  question  two. 

PAGES  32  and  33 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  interview  a  person  concerning  the 

tradition  of  celebratory  meals 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  arrange  to  interview  an  older 
person  or  friend  about  the  traditional  foods 
eaten  in  their  family. 

2.  The  pupils  should  begin  with  these  questions, 
but  they  could  also  add  questions  of  their  own 
to  the  interview. 

— What  foods  were  eaten  as  part  of 
traditional  celebrations  in  your  family? 

— Was  the  tradition  associated  with  a 
particular  calendar  date,  such  as 
Christmas,  Hannukah,  Easter,  St. 

Patrick’s  Day,  New  Year’s  Eve,  etc.? 

—  Did  the  food  have  any  symbolic  or 
religious  significance?  If  so,  please 
explain  it. 

—  How  far  back  did  the  tradition  extend? 
Who  had  passed  it  on? 

— Was  the  recipe  important?  If  so,  was  it  a 
family  secret? 

— Was  it  the  job  of  one  particular  person  to 

prepare  or  to  serve  the  food? 

3.  Students  could  begin  to  collect  the  information 
they  have  found  on  different  ethnic  groups  on 
file  cards.  These  could  be  kept  in  a  classroom 
archive  and  grouped  by  ethnic  group,  kind  of 
food,  or  custom.  This  file  could  be  used  for 
story  starters  along  with  other  material  pupils 
may  wish  to  add.  For  complete  information  on 
the  ethics  and  techniques  of  collecting  folklore 
in  school,  see  Country  Folks,  by  Richard  and 
Laurna  Tallman,  (Arkansas  College  Folklore 
Archive,  Batesville,  1978.). 
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Activity  2 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  appreciate  the  elements  of 

exaggeration 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  what  a  tall  tale  is.  Do 
they  think  Leacock’s  story  is  a  tall  tale? 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  as  many  expressions  as 
they  can  which  are  used  to  describe  tall  tales, 
such  as  far-fetched,  exaggerated,  catch  tales, 
whoppers,  yarns,  blown-up,  etc. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  consider  whether  a  very  short 
form  of  the  story  would  have  had  the  same 
effect  on  the  reader?  Lead  them  to  see  that  it  is 
the  air  of  reality  built  up  at  length  that  creates 
suspense  and  makes  the  sudden  ending 
ludicrous  and  comical. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  their  classmates  a  tall  tale 
they  have  learned  from  someone  else.  Remind 
them  that  to  be  effective  they  will  have  to  tell  it 
so  that  their  listeners  can  clearly  visualize  what 
is  happening. 

Extension  Activity/to  learn  about  “new  foods” 

available  today 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the 
terms  freeze-dried  and  fortified. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  whether  they  ever  eat 
foods  treated  in  these  ways. 

3.  Arrange  a  tasting  session  so  that  pupils  can 
compare  one  or  two  foods  in  different 
processed  forms:  e.g.,  homogenized  milk,  skim 
milk,  evaporated  milk,  condensed  milk, 
powdered  dry  milk;  fresh,  frozen,  dried,  canned 
green  peas;  etc. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  paragraphs  about  each 
of  the  foods  in  the  tasting  session,  including  a 
description  of  the  appearance  and  taste  of 
each  item,  and  its  comparative  food  value. 


PAGES  34  and  35 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  different  kinds  of  sentences 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 
different  kinds  of  sentences 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  identify  and  use  different  kinds  of 
sentences 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  work  with  the  cartoon, 
limerick,  and  selection  on  manners  on  pages 
30  and  31  to  answer  these  questions: 

— Can  you  find  an  example  of  two  types  of 
sentences  in  each  of  the  items?  (No,  the 
manners  selection  contains  only 
imperative  sentences.) 

—  Do  you  think  the  punctuation  in  the 
cartoon  suits  the  kind  of  sentences  used? 
Rewrite  it  using  standard  punctuation. 

—  Discuss  the  use  of  the  imperative 

sentence  in  the  limerick  and  the  manners 
selection.  Do  they  both  have  the  same 
effect?  Which  is  more  commanding  and 
which  more  gracious? 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  illustrate  a  point  of  good 
manners  in  a  cartoon  in  which  the  characters 
use  each  kind  of  sentence. 

Activity  2 

Viewing,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  write  stories  about  different  eating 
habits  throughout  the  world 

1 .  Ask  pupils  to  look  at  each  of  the  photographs 
on  pages  34  and  35.  Having  them  assume  that 
they  were  taken  outside  of  Canada,  ask  them 
to  guess  which  country  each  was  taken  in. 
Have  students  pretend  to  be  a  T.V.  news 
reporter  at  the  scene  telling  people  about  the 
place,  or  a  radio  reporter  who  would  have  to 
describe  the  place  even  more  vividly. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  caption  relating  to 
manners  or  ethnic  foods  for  each  photograph. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  work  individually,  writing  a 
story  based  on  one  or  two  of  the  photographs. 
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3/IF  ONCE  YOU  HAVE  SLEPT  ON 
AN  ISLAND 

The  chapter  materials  display  islands  from 
several  perspectives:  that  of  a  poet,  songwriters, 
a  girl  who  lives  on  an  island,  a  lighthouse  keeper, 
and  a  person  who  is  marooned  on  an  island. 
Factual  and  fictional  excerpts  start  the  students 
on  their  own  research  and  imaginative 
explorations  of  many  different  sorts  of  islands. 
Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  conversation  and  narrative  to  create 
stories 

•  using  a  variety  of  patterns  to  build  sentences 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  “island” 
words 

•  learning  to  keep  a  personal  diary 

•  learning  about  keeping  a  log 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  place 
names 

•  using  capitalization 

•  understanding  regional  dialects  of  English 

•  using  common  and  proper  nouns  and  noun 
signals 

•  learning  how  to  select  report  topics  and  how 
to  organize  a  report  using  questions 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  36  and  37 
Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  viewing,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  look  at  islands  from  different  points 
of  view 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages 
36  and  37.  If  possible,  play  the  Harry  Belafonte 
recording  of  “Island  in  the  Sun,”  while  they 
follow  the  words  in  their  books. 

—  How  does  the  singer  feel  about  his  home? 

— Which  does  he  appreciate  more,  the 
tropical  environment  or  the  people  at 
work  and  play? 
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2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  poem  on  page  36 
and  to  imagine  how  that  island  looks. 

— Which  words  tell  about  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  Rachel  Field’s  island? 

— Which  phrases  and  words  in  her  poem 
paint  contrasting  pictures? 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  ways  the  island  on 
page  36  could  be  different  from  the  one  in  the 
poem  on  page  37.  (e.g.,  in  location, 
appearance,  population) 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  illustration  on  page 
36  and  to  describe  how  that  island  differs  from 
the  one  described  in  the  song  on  the  opposite 
page  (regarding  size,  population,  time  period, 
literal  reality). 

5.  Ask  those  of  the  class  who  have  some 
experience  of  islands  to  tell  how  they  feel 
about  such  places.  Then,  read  the  selection 
from  Emma’s  Island  to  the  class. 

— Ask  the  class  “islanders”  if  they  were 
especially  aware  of  the  water  surrounding 
them? 

— Were  there  any  other  features  such  as 
rock  formations,  trees,  sand,  or 
undergrowth,  which  affected  how  they  felt 
about  the  island? 

6.  A  further  activity  might  be  to  have  the  students 
pretend  they  are  approaching  an  island  by 
plane  and  describe  what  they  see, 
concentrating  on  the  sea,  then  the  beaches, 
vegetation,  etc.  Talk  about  this  with  the 
students,  then  have  them  write  it. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  a  variety 

of  kinds  of  islands 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  name  the  largest  island  they 
know.  The  following  questions  may  help  them 
to  think  of  larger  islands: 

— What  is  an  island? 

— Are  there  any  countries  on  islands?  (e.g., 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland) 

— What  is  the  difference  between  New 
Zealand  and  Australia?  (Australia  is  so 
large  it  is  considered  no  longer  an  island 
but  a  continent.) 


2.  With  the  class,  create  a  list  of  islands  of  various 
sizes  and  locations  (e.g.,  Jamaica, 
Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Vancouver  Island,  a  tiny  uninhabited  Pacific 
coral  island,  Hawaii,  a  small  lake  island  with  a 
cottage  in  Quebec,  etc.). 

3.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  three  or  four  to 
write  about  what  it  might  be  like  to  live  on  one 
of  the  islands  in  question  one.  If  the  topic  island 
for  each  group  is  assigned  secretly,  the  class 
will  later  enjoy  guessing  the  group’s  island  from 
its  report.  Groups  should  consider  their  island’s 
size,  climate,  population,  culture  (food, 
housing,  occupations,  entertainment),  and  why 
they  would  or  would  not  choose  to  live  there. 

4.  Ask  each  pupil  to  write  down  the  most 
attractive  and  the  most  unappealing  aspects  of 
island  life.  If  each  one  could  own  an  island, 
where  would  it  be  and  what  would  he  or  she  do 
there? 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  writing,  producing,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  the  concept  of  the 

island  as  a  setting 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  how  the  following 
islanders  may  have  felt  about  their  homes, 
using  one  word,  or  two,  if  conflicting  emotions 
are  involved.  The  list  could  be  on  the 
chalkboard  or  in  their  notebooks.  The  literary 
use  of  the  setting  is  indicated  in  parentheses. 

— the  defeated  Emperor  Napoleon  in  exile 
on  Elba 

— a  resourceful  sailor  shipwrecked  on  a  lush 
tropic  isle  peopled  with  cannibals  (Daniel 
Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe) 

— the  teenage  daughter  of  a  marooned 
magician  who  has  never  seen  other 
humans  until  a  sailor  prince  is  cast  upon 
her  magical  island  (Miranda  in 
Shakespeare’s  “The  Tempest”) 

— a  sea  captain,  low  on  food  and  water,  who 
drops  anchor  at  the  Sandwich  Islands 
(Captain  James  Cook,  A  Voyage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean) 

—  Ulysses,  pursued  by  a  one-eyed  monster, 
while  his  ship  is  at  anchor  and  his  crew  is 
paralyzed  by  enchantment  (Homer,  The 
Odyssey) 
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— a  space  traveler  from  hungry, 

over-populated  earth,  who  discovers  a 
tiny,  inhabitable  planet  with  rich  soil 

— a  French  nobleman  who  has  been 

imprisoned  on  Devil’s  Island  for  stealing  a 
loaf  of  bread 

— an  Italian  monk  sent  to  Iona  in  the  7th 
century 

— a  peasant  girl  of  Brittany  who  makes  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mont  Saint-Michel 

— a  person  of  normal  size  on  an  island 
populated  by  miniature  folk  (Jonathan 
Swift’s  Gulliver’s  Travels) 

— Tom  Sawyer,  on  a  school  day,  exploring  a 
large  island  in  the  Mississippi  River  (Mark 
Twain,  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer) 

— a  young  man  with  a  treasure  map, 
pursued  by  pirates  (Robert  Louis 
Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island) 

2.  Have  the  pupils  choose  one  of  the  points  of 
view  represented  in  question  one  and  write  a 
story  outline  of  a  play  expressing  that  attitude 
to  an  island.  They  can  begin  with  the  word  they 
wrote  in  question  one  and  think  about  what 
that  would  mean  in  terms  of  actions  and 
intentions.  How  might  the  action  develop 
differently  in  a  case  where  the  feeling  word  was 
positive,  as  opposed  to  negative. 

Extension  Activity/reading  books  on  island 

fiction  or  non-fiction 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

1 .  Compile  a  small  library  of  fiction  and  non-fiction 
material  pertaining  to  islands.  The  National 
Geographic  Magazine  would  be  a  good  source 
for  non-fiction  material. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  choose  an  island  they  read 
about  in  a  book  or  magazine  and  give  a  brief, 
informal  report  on  it. 

Extension  Activity/exploring  symbolism 

involved  in  a  setting 

Speaking,  reading,  viewing,  writing,  listening 

1 .  Lead  a  class  discussion  of  the  saying,  ‘‘No  man 
is  an  island. . 

2.  Have  the  pupils  examine  Yeats’  “The  Lake  Isle 


of  Innisfree”  and  pick  out  the  things  that  the 
poet  relates  to  seclusion  and  tranquility. 

3.  Arrange  for  groups  of  pupils  to  view  and  report 
on  television  programs  set  on  islands  or  boats. 
Ask  some  groups  to  watch  several  such 
programs  and  report  on  the  ways  in  which  they 
are  similar.  Have  other  groups  watch  one  or 
another  of  the  programs  to  analyze  what  it  is 
about  the  setting  that  makes  it  suitable  for  a 
television  series. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  these  settings  are 
suitable  for  the  sort  of  programs  examined  in 
question  three. 

— a  desert  oasis 
— mounds  of  snow 
— the  Grand  Canyon 
— springtime  in  the  Rockies 
— April  in  Paris 
— Toronto  in  November 

5.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  a  symbol  is  a  picture, 
sign,  or  object  that  stands  for  something.  In  the 
material  on  pages  36  and  37,  islands  are 
symbols  of  a  joyful,  relaxed,  carefree  life.  Ask 
the  pupils  why  they  think  this  is  so.  Ask  them 
why  they  think  book  authors  often  use  more 
complicated  symbols  than  television  writers. 

6.  Ask  the  pupils  to  express  feelings  or  things  that 
islands  often  symbolize  in  our  culture.  Try  to 
elicit  answers  such  as: 

— escape 
— isolation 
— magic 

Ask  them  to  support  their  ideas  with  reference 
to  books,  television  programs,  radio  programs, 
commercials,  songs,  cartoons,  or  travel 
advertisements.  The  purpose  of  the  discussion 
is  not  a  definitive  answer  but  a 
well-constructed  argument. 

Extension  Activity/exploring  island  mythology 

and  legend 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  identify  the  following: 

— Atlantis  — Aeolian  Island 

— The  Hesperides  — the  island  of  Sirens 

— the  Isles  of  the  Blest 
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2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  the  setting  is  for  The 
Odyssey.  Ask  them  who  Ulysses  was  and  what 
we  mean  today  when  we  call  something  an 
odyssey. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  an  outline  for  an 
odyssey  set  in  North  America.  They  should 
consider: 

— How  the  hero/heroine  will  travel 

— What  the  setting  will  be  for  the  separate 
adventures 

— How  the  adventures  can  be  made  “larger 
than  life”  in  a  realistic  setting. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  38  to  41 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  inferential  reading  skills 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  read  pages  38  to  41  aloud.  Ask 
them  how  important  they  consider  the  setting 
to  be. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  can  guess  about  the 
island’s  location,  degree  of  isolation,  and  size. 
What  season  do  they  think  the  story  is  set  in? 
Ask  them  to  tell  you  the  words  and  phrases  in 
the  selection  that  account  for  their  guesses. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  the  characters  of  the 
older  people  in  the  story. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  Ray’s  feelings  and 
what  he  did.  Do  they  think  he  is  unusual?  Why 
or  why  not?  Do  they  imagine  that  they  would 
feel  and  react  the  same  way  in  similar 
circumstances? 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  imagine  what  will  happen  to 
the  fugitives  in  the  selection.  Have  them 
discuss  and  then  write  an  ending  to  the  story. 

6.  When  the  endings  are  completed,  students 
might  produce  a  radio  report  on  the  stories  in 
which  they  interview  the  survivors.  How  will  the 
interview  differ  from  the  story? 


Activity  2 

Reading,  writing,  producing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  expand  vocabulary  related  to  the 

theme 

1 .  Read  one  or  more  of  the  following  poems  to  the 
class: 

— “Erosion”  by  E.J.  Pratt 

— “Seagulls”  by  E.J.  Pratt 

— “Ellesmereland”  by  Earle  Birney 

2.  Ask  them  in  each  case  to  describe  the  central 
mood  or  idea  in  the  poem. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  look  back  at  the  poems  on 
pages  36  and  37  to  see  how  the  authors 
developed  their  main  ideas  related  to  island 
life.  Have  the  students  suggest  words  and 
phrases  to  describe  their  own  ideas  about 
island  life  and  list  them  on  the  board.  Discuss 
these  words  and  phrases  with  the  students  and 
encourage  them  to  develop  their  main  ideas. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  poem  about  their  ideas 
or  describe  them  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 

Extension  Activity/appreciating  the  context  of 

the  excerpt  from  Storm  Island 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Ask  interested  students  to  get  a  copy  of  Storm 
Island  from  the  school  or  public  library  and 
read  it.  Have  them  report  on  it  to  the  class, 
using  the  following  questions  as  starting 
points: 

— Who  is  Ray  and  why  did  he  go  to  Storm 
Island? 

— How  did  he  first  feel  about  the  island? 

— How  did  he  feel  about  it  before  the  big 
storm? 

— What  hints  did  the  author  give  that  a 
disaster  was  coming:  in  the  weather?  in 
the  things  the  cousins  did  to  the  cave? 

— What  were  Uncle  George’s  reactions  to 
Ray? 

—  How  did  Ray  help  during  the  disaster? 

—  How  was  the  family  rescued? 

— How  did  the  story  end?  What  made  each 
of  the  islanders  happy? 

2.  A  book  report  should  not  only  entail  an  account 
of  the  plot.  One  way  to  organize  the  group’s 
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report  would  be  to  have  two  or  three  pupils 
answer  the  questions  in  item  one,  while  other 
pupils  present  paragraphs  on  such  topics  as: 

— what  Trooper  adds  to  the  story 

— the  story’s  setting:  house,  island,  and  sea 

— the  things  that  worried  Uncle  George 
about  being  alone 

— the  lighthouse 

— Ray’s  Aunt  Pat:  what  sort  of  a  person  was 
she? 

Extension  Activity/visualizing  or  adapting  the 
selection  to  the  form  of  a  drama 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  divide  the  story  into  several 
TV.  or  movie  scenes.  Ask  them  to  consider 
how  each  setting  will  be  identified  by  the 
audience  through  dialogue  or  acting.  Some  of 
the  things  they  will  have  to  consider  are: 

—  How  many  speaking  parts  will  there  be 
and  how  many  non-speaking  parts  will 
there  be?  Would  a  narrator  be  helpful? 

— Could  some  of  the  descriptive  paragraphs 
in  the  story  be  changed  into  observations 
made  by  a  character  or  into  conversation 
between  characters? 

— What  special  effects  (e.g.,  sound,  light) 
would  improve  the  production? 

2.  Select  pairs  of  students  to  work  on  changing 
the  narrative  of  the  story  excerpt  into  the 
dialogue  required  for  a  T.V.  or  movie  script. 

PAGE  42 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Using  conversation  and  narrative 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  elements  of 
stories 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  distinction  between 
conversation  and  narrative 

1 .  Review  the  difference  between  conversation 
and  narrative  explained  in  item  one  in  the  text. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  classify  the  following  types  of 


television  programs  as  being  mostly 
conversation  (dialogue)  or  mostly  narrative 
(commentary): 

— situation  comedies  — wildlife  programs 
— documentaries  — game  shows 

— cartoons  — interviews 

— news  reports  —  soap  operas 

— pre-school  children’s  programs 

3.  Bring  in  some  examples  of  the  following  for 
examination  or  discussion  and  ask  the  pupils  to 
classify  them  as  being  made  up  mostly  of 
conversation  or  narrative: 

— poetry 
— plays 
— newspapers 
— magazines 
— comic  strips 
— textbooks 
— stories  and  novels 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  how  many  points  of  view  there 
are  in  a  conversation  between  two  people? 
between  three  people?  in  a  narrative? 

5.  Have  the  pupils  write  a  story  using  both 
conversation  and  narrative.  They  might  like  to 
use  one  of  these  starting  points: 

— You  are  stranded  on  an  island  inhabited 
by  dinosaurs  and  other  prehistoric 
creatures. 

A  possible  opening  sentence  might  be:  The 
island  seemed  quiet  in  the  noon  heat,  until  I 
heard  a  rustling  among  the  trees. 

— Strange  lights  have  been  seen  on  a 
deserted  island  near  your  summer 
camping  ground.  One  evening  you  and  a 
friend  set  out  to  investigate. 

A  possible  opening  sentence  might  be:  As  we 
set  out  on  our  journey,  full  of  excitement,  we 
had  no  idea  of  the  adventure  we  would 
experience. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  writing,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  compare  oral  and  written  narrative 

1 .  Ask  each  pupil  to  collect  a  story  from  a  family 
member,  a  neighbor,  or  a  friend  in  a  different 
class  about  some  exciting  or  interesting  thing 
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they  have  experienced.  The  story  should  be 
short,  since  the  pupils  will  be  trying  to  copy  it 
down  as  close  to  verbatim  as  possible.  Ask 
them  to  notice  how  the  person  tells  the  story, 
with  facial  expressions,  movement  of  hands  or 
feet,  or  special  changes  in  volume  or  speed  of 
speaking  and  note  these  things  in  the  margin. 

It  would  be  helpful  for  the  students  to  practice 
taking  notes  in  pairs  before  they  approach  their 
families  and  friends  for  stories.  Alternatively, 
students  might  collect  their  stories  on  tape, 
reshape  them  into  their  own  words  and 
compare  them  with  the  original. 

2.  Once  the  pupils  have  their  collected  stories, 
spend  some  time  sharing  the  stories  and  the 
storytelling  situations  in  class. 

3.  Have  each  pupil  examine  their  collected  story 
for  the  following  features:  the  complexity  of  the 
story  line;  the  number  of  characters;  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  repetition;  whether 
emphasis  is  on  what  characters  are  thinking  or 
what  they  are  doing;  whether  you  find  out 
much  about  the  character  of  the  people  in  the 
story;  and  whether  or  not  the  student  felt  the 
story  was  being  adjusted  in  any  way  to 
him/herself  as  a  listener. 

4.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  about  five  to 
compile  their  results  in  each  of  the  areas  in 
question  three.  Have  the  pupils  see  if  the 
stories  tend  to  fall  into  clear  categories,  for 
example,  jokes,  childhood  reminiscences,  tall 
tales,  etc.  Group  the  stories  in  those 
categories. 

5.  Now  direct  the  attention  of  the  class  back  to 
the  selection  from  Storm  Island.  Do  they  find, 
in  comparison  with  their  collected  stories, 
longer  sentences?  bigger  words?  Does  Jean 
MacKenzie,  the  story  author,  put  more 
characters  into  a  scene?  Is  there  repetition  in 
the  written  narrative?  Does  the  pupil  have 
more  insight  into  the  written  story  than  the  one 
conveyed  orally?  Does  the  oral  narrative  give 
the  pupil  a  sense  of  the  scene  in  which  the 
action  took  place?  What  elements  of  the  oral 
narrative  are  completely  absent  from  the 
written  narrative?  (facial  expression,  gesture, 
adjustment  of  the  story  for  the  audience) 

6.  Give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  form  of 
narrative,  which  they  prefer,  and  why. 


Extension  Activity/extending  the  pupils’ 

awareness  of  storms,  literal  and  literary 

Listening,  reading,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  how  storms  form  in 
the  atmosphere.  What  kinds  of  storms  are 
typical  of  the  weather  in  their  area? 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  sort  of  warning  system 
exists  to  help  protect  people  from  the  effects  of 
storms?  Ask  them  if  there  are  people  in  certain 
occupations  in  their  area  who  would  pay 
particular  attention  to  storm  warnings.  Why? 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  interview  an  older  person, 
preferably  a  person  of  retirement  age,  to  tell 
about  the  worst  storm  he  or  she  can  remember. 
Did  the  storm  have  any  effect  on  the 
community?  Did  the  storm  cover  a  broad  area 
or  was  it  localized? 

4.  Have  the  pupils  jot  down  the  names  of  books  or 
stories  or  poems  they  have  read  in  which  a 
storm  added  to  the  interest  of  the  work. 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  short  story  about  a 
storm,  perhaps  using  one  of  these  starting 
points: 

— You  are  canoeing  along  the  shore  of  a 
large  lake  with  an  older  friend  when  the 
wind  suddenly  rises  and  a  long,  dark 
cloud  moves  over. 

— You  have  just  talked  on  the  phone  to  your 
cousin  in  Texas  when  you  hear  a 
television  report  that  tornados  have  been 
sighted  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  heading  for 
Corpus  Christi,  fifty  kilometres  from  your 
cousin’s  home. 

Extension  Activity/extending  the  pupils’ 

awareness  of  aspects  of  oral  narrative 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  collect  another  story.  It  may 
be  from  the  same  person,  if  Activity  2  was 
used,  or  it  may  be  from  another  person.  The 
same  person  and  the  same  story,  on  a 
separate  occasion,  could  also  make  a 
worthwhile  comparison.  The  objective  now  is  to 
learn  about  facial  expressions,  hand 
movements,  or  other  body  language,  by 
comparison  with  the  first  collecting  experience. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  compare  the  narrative 
elements  of  each  of  the  collected  stories. 
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— How  would  they  classify  the  story  type: 
joke,  tall  tale,  reminiscence,  etc.? 

— How  clear  was  the  story  line?  Was  more 
than  one  story  being  told  at  the  same  time 
(i.e.,  were  there  sub-plots)? 

—  How  many  characters  were  there? 

—  How  much  did  you  learn  about  the 
characters? 

—  Had  the  audience  (including  the  student) 
heard  the  story  before? 

— Had  the  teller  told  the  story  before? 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  description  of  the 
storytelling  situation. 

— What  was  the  storyteller  like?  What 
gestures  and  facial  expressions  did 
he/she  use? 

—  How  many  listeners  were  present? 

— Where  were  you  when  the  story  was  told? 

— Were  there  any  distractions?  If  so,  how 
did  the  speaker  deal  with  them? 

—  Did  the  storyteller  appear  to  be  adjusting 
the  story  to  the  situation? 

4.  Poll  the  class  to  find  which  students  would 
prefer  to  tell  a  story  to  their  classmates  and 
which  students  would  prefer  to  write  a  story. 
Have  the  storytellers  tell  and  the  story  writers 
write  the  reasons  for  their  preferences. 
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Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  a  variety  of  sentence  patterns 

Objective:  to  make  paragraphs  more 
interesting  by  varying  sentence  patterns 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  use  variety  in  sentence  structure 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  following  paragraph 
and  tell  you  how  the  sentences  are  similar: 

They  came  back  to  camp  wonderfully 
refreshed,  and  they  soon  had  the  campfire 
blazing  up  again.  They  got  up  while  Joe  was 
slicing  bacon  for  breakfast.  They  asked  him 
to  hold  on  a  minute.  They  stepped  to  a 
promising  nook  in  the  river  bank  and  threw 
in  their  lines.  They  had  immediate  reward. 


They  were  back  again  with  some  handsome 
bass,  a  couple  of  sun-perch,  and  a  small 
catfish.  They  fried  the  fish  with  the  bacon 
and  were  astonished;  for  no  fish  had  ever 
seemed  so  delicious  before. 

— adapted  from  The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer 

2.  Have  the  students  rewrite  the  sentences, 
giving  them  more  variety.  Have  them 
concentrate  on  avoiding  beginning  each 
sentence  in  the  same  way.  However,  they 
should  alter  as  few  other  words  as  possible. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  work  with  a  partner  to  compare 
the  ways  in  which  they  have  rewritten  the 
sentences.  They  should  read  each  sentence 
aloud  to  one  another  and  decide  which  version 
they  prefer  and  why. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  improve  sentences  by  changing 

word  order 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  rewrite  the  sentences  below, 
changing  the  order  of  the  words. 

— An  apple,  she  thought,  would  be  just  the 
snack  to  munch. 

— The  cougar  spanned  the  chasm  in  one 
tremendous  leap. 

— Gleefully  the  baby  scrambled  up  the 
steps. 

— With  tingling  fingers  he  hauled  the  fish  out 
of  the  net. 

— “Meet  me  by  the  bridge,”  called  Bobby. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  the  first,  third  and  fourth 
sentences  in  question  one  in  yet  another  order. 
Have  them  compare  the  three  versions.  Do 
they  have  preferences  or  are  all  versions 
equally  useful?  The  pupils  can  be  led  to  see, 
after  completing  the  following  Extension 
Activity,  that  the  context  of  a  sentence  largely 
determines  the  structure  that  will  be  most 
effective. 

Extension  Activity/understanding  the  effective 

use  of  parallelism 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Throughout  this  activity,  material  should  be 
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read  aloud  to  the  class  in  order  to  achieve  the 
maximum  effect. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  three  paragraphs 
from  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  beginning 
with  the  selection  quoted  in  question  one  of 
Activity  1  (chapter  14). 

3.  Have  the  pupils  count  the  number  of  sentences 
beginning  with  “They.” 

— What  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
sentences  are  they? 

— What  other  words  or  phrases  do 

sentences  begin  with?  (Several  clarify  the 
passage  of  time.) 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  consider: 

— What  were  the  boys’  pleasures? 

— What  caused  the  boys’  sadness? 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  you  how  a  snowball 
becomes  an  avalanche.  Do  they  know  what  is 
meant  by  a  “cumulative  effect?”  Have  them 
build  short  action  phrases  with  “Then  she ...” 
(e.g.,  Then  she  ran,  then  she  stumbled,  then 
she  twisted,  then  she  fell.)  Do  they  feel  a 
difference  in  emphasis  between  that 
construction  and  one  that  takes  the  form:  Then 
she  ran,  stumbled,  twisted,  and  fell?  Can  they 
think  of  times  when  they  would  want  to  use  the 
first  heavily  stressed  form  and  times  when  they 
would  prefer  the  second,  swifter  moving, 
succinct  one?  You  might  give  the  pupils  more 
examples  for  further  practice. 

6.  Redirect  attention  to  the  passage  from  Tom 
Sawyer. 

— What  do  the  pupils  think  is  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  “they’s”  in  the  selection? 

—  Do  they  know  who  the  hero  of  the  book 
is? 

— Ask  them  to  think  how  this  passage, 
which  always  groups  Tom  with  his  friends, 
may  add  to  the  reader’s  impression  of  the 
sort  of  boy  Tom  is. 


PAGE  44 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of 
“island”  words 

Objective:  to  familiarize  students  with  island 
environments  and  the  derivations  of  island 
words 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  about  different  kinds  of  islands 

1 .  Add  to  the  pupils’  word  study  the  Latin  word 
insula.  How  many  words  can  they  suggest  that 
are  derived  from  insula,  such  as  peninsula, 
insulate,  insular ? 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  about  these  islands 
which  are  not  bodies  of  land  surrounded  by 
water: 

— the  Islands  of  Langerhans 
—  Rhode  Island 
— the  Islede  France 

3.  Engineering  has  affected  some  islands  so  that 
they  are  no  longer  completely  surrounded  by 
water  or  isolated  from  a  mainland.  Among 
these  are  Cape  Breton  Island  and  Long  Island. 
Have  the  pupils  learn  about  the  things  that  link 
islands  to  their  mainlands,  e.g.,  bridges, 
tunnels,  causeways. 

PAGES  44  and  45 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Keeping  a  personal  diary 

Objective:  to  learn  how  to  keep  a  diary 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  understand  a  variety  of  purposes  for 
a  diary 

1 .  You  might  want  to  begin  this  exercise  by 
explaining  to  the  pupils  that  many  people  keep 
diaries  and  that  since  ancient  times,  diaries 
have  often  proved  to  be  valuable  sources  of 
historical  information.  You  might  discuss  the 
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diaries  or  log  books  of  famous  people  with  the 
students  and  ask  questions  such  as  the 
following: 

— What  might  you  learn  from  the  diary  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  I? 

— What  personal  observations  might  you 
find  in  the  log  of  the  first  men  to  walk  on 
the  moon? 

— What  would  you  expect  to  find  in  the 
journal  of  Samuel  de  Champlain? 

— What  data  might  you  find  in  the  diary  of 
George  Washington  Carver? 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  keep  a  diary  for  a  week.  The 
following  topics  could  be  suggested  to  help 
organize  them: 

— enjoyable  or  especially  disagreeable  food 
or  meals 

— expenditures  of  money 
— places  visited,  sights  seen 

— unusual  encounters  with  relatives, 
friends,  or  strangers 

— community  or  world  events  of  importance 
— the  routine  of  a  typical  day 
— the  nicest  thing  the  day  brought 

Activity  2 

Writing,  reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  emphasize  the  differences  between 

a  diary,  a  log,  and  a  story  outline 

1 .  Log  and  diary  entries  are  both  short  accounts 
of  daily  occurrences.  A  log  is  a  factual  account 
whereas  a  diary  may  be  factual  but  will  more 
often  be  personalized  and  reflect  the  writer’s 
feelings.  For  the  writer,  a  diary  can  be  useful 
because  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  express 
feelings.  For  others,  a  diary  can  provide 
valuable  historical  information. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  work  with  a  partner  to  outline 
a  plot  for  a  story.  The  following  ideas  may  help 
to  get  them  started: 

— a  12-year-old  from  a  large  family  has 
gone  to  spend  the  summer  with  childless 
relatives  in  an  island  lighthouse 
— three  young  people  exploring  an  island 
return  to  their  landing  spot  at  dusk  and 
discover  their  boat  has  been  swept  away 


3.  Have  pairs  of  pupils  exchange  their  outlines. 
The  pupils  are  then  to  make  a  log  of  each 
other’s  outline.  Then  have  the  logs  returned  to 
the  story  originators.  Lead  a  discussion  about: 

—  How  full  an  account  was  the  log?  Would 
they  have  preferred  to  read  a  diary 
account?  Why  or  why  not? 

— Which  details  in  the  story  outline  made  it 
more  concrete  and  interesting  than  the 
log? 

PAGE  46 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  use  “feelings”  vocabulary  in  the  text 

article  as  a  basis  for  a  writing  activity 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  pick  out  phrases  in  the  article 
to  show  whether  or  not  the  girl  liked  living  in  a 
lighthouse. 

2.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  the  storm  are 
compared  to  a  horror  movie.  Do  the  pupils 
think  this  is  a  good  comparison?  Why? 

3.  What  do  they  think  the  girl  meant  when  she 
said  she  felt  “deliciously  scary?”  When  have 
they  felt  that  way? 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing,  producing,  listening 

Objective:  to  identify  and  use  personification 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  students  that  the  technique  of 
giving  non-human  objects  characteristics  of  a 
human  being  is  called  personification,  for 
example,  “The  sea  hammered  at  the  rocks.” 
Ask  the  students  to  point'out  examples  of  the 
writer’s  use  of  personification  to  describe  the 
storm. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  rewrite  the  first  and  second 
paragraphs  of  the  excerpt  in  their  text  without 
using  personification.  Have  them  compare 
these  with  the  originals  to  see  which  version  is 
more  successful. 

3.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  combine  “living”  verbs 
and  “non-living”  nouns  to  make  colorful 
phrases,  e.g.,  smoke  whispers,  trees  shiver, 
fire  cackles.  Then  some  of  these  phrases  could 
be  worked  into  a  picture  or  a  poem. 
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Extension  Activity  /  writing  about  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  living  in  a 
lighthouse 

Writing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  paragraph  about  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  living  in  a 
lighthouse.  Some  questions  for  them  to 
consider  are: 

— Would  transportation  be  a  problem? 

—  How  would  food,  clothing,  and  other 
supplies  be  obtained? 

— Who  would  your  friends  be? 

— How  would  you  spend  your  time? 

2.  Have  the  pupils  compare  their  conclusions, 
and  supporting  reasons,  with  those  of  their 
classmates.  This  activity  could  take  the  form  of 
a  TV.  interview. 

Extension  Activity  /  considering  the  differences 
between  being  alone  and  being  lonely 

Speaking,  producing,  listening 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  times  when  they 
have  been  alone  for  quite  a  while.  Did  they  feel 
lonely  at  these  times?  If  they  felt  lonely,  can 
they  think  of  some  reason  that  added  to  their 
feelings — the  weather,  nothing  interesting  to 
do,  etc.? 

2.  People  who  live  in  lighthouses,  or  in  other 
isolated  places,  are  not  necessarily  lonely.  Ask 
the  pupils  if  the  girl  in  the  article  on  page  46 
was  lonely.  How  does  the  girl  account  for  her 
feelings? 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  from  their  own 
experience  a  paragraph  about  the  difference 
between  “alone”  and  “lonely.” 

PAGE  47 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Keeping  a  log 

Objective:  to  learn  about  keeping  a  ship’s  log 
Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  producing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  the  pupils’  insight  into  the 
value  of  a  log 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  imagine  that  they  are  Captain 


of  the  Starship  “Enterprise.”  Using  the  format 
of  the  log  on  page  47,  have  them  work  in  pairs 
to  write  a  log  of  a  routine  space  voyage  of  the 
“Enterprise.”  They  need  not  use  further  Star 
Trek  characters  and  situations  unless  they 
happen  to  know  and  feel  comfortable  with 
them. 

2.  An  aid  to  the  log  may  be  a  bit  of  “space  jargon.” 
You  might  call  the  pupils’  attention  to  the 
customary  language  parallels  between  ocean 
and  space  travel. 

— countdown,  blastoff,  liftoff 

—cruising,  patrolling,  shooting,  drifting, 
space  hop,  loop 

— space  station,  space  port 

— Captain,  mate,  navigator,  ship’s  doctor, 
crew,  stowaway 

3.  Have  the  pupils  find  out  who  reads  the  logs  of 
existing  vessels  today.  Can  they  find  out  what 
the  differences  are  between  a  civilian  and  a 
naval  log? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  investigate  the  terms  mutiny 
and  court  martial.  What  do  they  think  the 
purpose  of  a  log  might  be  in  the  case  of  these 
happenings? 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  consider  the  value  of  logs  to  our 

knowledge  of  early  explorations 

1 .  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  to  read 
about  and  discuss  the  voyages  of  some 
explorers.  They  should  be  alert  for  details  that 
are  likely  to  have  been  culled  from  the 
explorer’s  log,  as  for  example,  the  fact  that 
Columbus  weighed  anchor  for  the  New  World 
on  Friday  August  3,  1 492,  at  8  a.m.  They  might 
look  for  information  on  people  such  as:  Da 
Gama,  Cortes,  John  Cabot,  Columbus, 
Magellan,  De  Soto,  Champlain,  LaSalle,  and 
Cook. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  imagine  that  they  have  the 
logs  of  all  these  explorers  before  them.  Ask 
them  what  sorts  of  questions  they  could 
answer  with  access  to  them.  Lead  them  to  see 
that  we  have  a  rounded  picture  of  what 
exploration  and  shipboard  life  was  like  from 
early  captain’s  logs. 
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Extension  Activity  /  appreciating  the  difference 

between  a  diary  and  a  log 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  producing,  listening 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  turn  the  diaries  they  kept  for 
pages  44  and  45,  Activity  1 ,  into  logs,  using  the 
example  on  page  47. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  explain  which  they  prefer 
reading  and  why. 

3.  If  there  are  any  pupils  who  are  engaged  in 
some  long-term  project  with  plants,  pets,  a 
collection,  or  some  other  hobby,  encourage 
them  to  begin  a  log.  Have  them  list  the  ways  in 
which  an  ongoing  record  might  become 
valuable.  Help  them  to  alter  the  headings  for 
the  log  on  page  47  to  suit  their  purpose. 
Reports  from  these  students  from  time  to  time 
will  point  out  the  value  of  log-keeping  to  the 
whole  class. 

PAGES  48  and  49 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  draw  a  map  from  descriptive  writing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  draw  a  map  of  Storm  Island 
based  on  the  selection  in  the  text. 

2.  Remind  them  to  include  the  information 
omitted  from  the  map  of  Treasure  Island 
(latitude  and  longitude). 

3.  Use  this  checklist,  or  have  the  pupils  use  it,  to 
see  that  their  maps  are  complete: 

— location  and  size 

— topography 

— relation  to  mainland  and  other  islands 

— important  landmarks,  e.g.,  lighthouse  and 
bridge 

Activity  2 

Producing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  maps  as  a  form  of 

communication 

1 .  Divide  the  class  into  two  groups  to  draw, 
exchange,  and  follow  two  Treasure  Maps. 

2.  Define  the  area  in  which  they  may  set  the  hunt. 
It  could  be  the  same  area  or  adjoining 
territories. 
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3.  Tell  the  pupils  that  they  must  rename  familiar 
landmarks  in  the  tradition  of  sea-going 
treasure  hunters  and  that  the  main  area  of  the 
hunt  should  be  portrayed  as  an  island. 

4.  If  it  is  feasible  for  a  tangible  treasure  (apples? 
oranges?)  to  be  planted  at  the  sign  of  the  “X” 
the  pupils’  motivation  will  be  heightened. 

Extension  Activity  /  understanding  maps  and 
vocabulary  related  to  them 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  viewing,  listening 

1 .  Lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  drawn  on 
maps  to  help  people  to  locate  places  in  the 
world.  Ask  the  pupils  to  locate  their  home  and 
look  up  its  latitude  and  longitude. 

2.  Group  the  pupils  in  pairs  and  have  them  use  an 
atlas  to  find  the  islands  located  at: 

— lat.50°N.,  long.125°W.  (Vancouver  Island) 

— lat.0°,  long.90°W.  (Galapagos  Islands) 

— lat.65°N.,  long.20°W.  (Iceland) 

— lat.50°N.,  long.55°W.  (Newfoundland) 

Ask  the  pupils  to  note  which  of  these  are 
tropical  islands?  How  do  they  know?  (The 
Galapagos  Islands  lie  between  the  Tropics  of 
Capricorn  and  Cancer.) 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  give  the  approximate  latitude 
and  longitude  of  these  islands: 

—  Iceland 
— Japan 
—  Ireland 

— Prince  Edward  Island 
—  Easter  Island 
—  Miquelon 

Extension  Activity  /  writing  a  story  based  on 
discussion  of  buried  treasure 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  explain  the  differences 
between  a  pirate,  a  buccaneer,  and  a 
privateer? 

2.  Have  the  pupils  investigate  the  cost  of  the 
recent  exploration  of  Oak  Island.  If  they  cannot 
find  reports  in  the  local  newspaper  morgue, 
they  might  approach  a  knowledgable 
businessman  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
such  an  adventure. 
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3.  Ask  the  pupils  if  money  is  the  only  cost.  If  they 
are  able  to  get  a  file  on  Oak  Island  they  will  find 
that  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  attempt  to  get  at 
the  treasure. 

4.  Do  the  pupils  know  of  other  favorite  areas  for 
treasure  hunters?  Help  them  trace  the  route 
taken  by  Spanish  ships  from  Mexico  on  their 
way  back  to  Europe.  Ask  them  who  had  owned 
the  treasure,  who  took  it,  and  who  was  going  to 
get  it?  Ask  them  how  they  think  each  of  the 
possessors  of  the  gold  justified  the  taking  of  it. 

5.  Do  people  today  still  find  treasure  buried  in  the 
earth  or  in  the  sea?  Have  the  pupils  discover 
what  sort  of  things  are  found,  what  these  things 
are  used  for,  and  what  their  value  is. 

6.  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  would  do  if  they 
happened  upon  a  chest  with  gold  coins  and 
other  valuable  objects  and  papers  in  it.  To 
whom  would  they  report  the  find?  Who  would 
have  legal  rights  to  such  a  find?  Have  them 
write  a  short  story  in  which  they  tell  about  such 
an  experience. 

PAGES  50  and  51 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  reading,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  popular  prototype  for 

“island  survival”  material 

1 .  Elicit  from  the  students  the  theme  common  to 
the  cartoon  of  the  boy  on  a  small  island  and  the 
excerpts  from  At  Home  in  the  Woods,  (survival 
in  the  wilderness) 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  cartoon  and  to 
describe  all  the  things  the  boy  has  done  to 
provide  for  his  needs. 

3.  Read  the  selection  from  the  Angier’s  book  and 
ask  the  students  how  far  their  suggestions 
would  help  one  to  survive  alone  in  the 
wilderness.  Might  they  like  to  have  such  a  book 
with  them  if  they  were  lost  in  the  wilds? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  the  differences  between 
the  drawing  and  the  book.  (One  is  a  humorous 
stereotype.  The  other  is  serious  and  detailed.) 


Extension  Activity  /  examining  Robinson 
Crusoe  as  a  comparison  to  other  survival 
literature 

Reading,  listening 

1 .  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  Daniel  Defoe’s 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  forerunner  of  the 
many  survival  themes  in  books,  TV.,  and 
movies  today.  Defoe’s  books  were  so  full  of 
realistic  detail  that  people  could  not  believe 
they  were  fiction  and  accused  him  of  stealing  a 
mariner’s  documents.  In  fact,  Defoe  has  been 
called  the  founder  of  fiction.  Ask  the  pupils  to 
find  parallels  between  the  cartoon,  the  Angier’s 
material,  and  the  events  from  Robinson 
Crusoe  given  in  the  chapter  section  headings 
reproduced  below.  A  format  for  the  study  is 
suggested: 

Robinson  Crusoe 

III.  . . .  Ship  wrecked  off  a  desolate  island — All  lost 
but  myself 

IV.  Swim  to  the  Wreck,  and  get  a  Quantity  of 
Stores — Moralize  upon  my  Situation — The  Ship 
totally  lost 

V.  I  begin  a  Journal  — Various  Schemes  to  make 
Tools,  etc.  — Begin  to  build  a  House — Discover 
Corn  —  Earthquake  and  Storm 

VI.  Ship  driven  farther  aground — Procure 
Quantities  of  Stores  from  Wreck — Catch  a 
Turtle  —  III  of  a  Fever  and  Ague — Terrible  Dream 
and  serious  Reflections — Find  a  Bible  in  a 
Seaman’s  Chest 

Cartoon 
— island 
— one  survivor 
— has  axe,  knife, 
blanket,  etc. 

— no  source  of 
further  tools 

— no  records 
evident 
— made  tent 
— no  vegetation 

— catches  fish, 
gulls 

— no  serious 
troubles  or 
thoughts, 
only  humor 
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At  Home . . . 

— not  island 
— any  number 
of  folk? 

— basic  camping 
equipment? 

— the  wilderness 
seems  to  provide 
food,  drink,  shelter 

2. To  give  a  fair  reading  to  the  Angiers,  more  of  their 
book  should  be  read  by  at  least  a  few  of  the 
pupils  before  the  chart  is  undertaken. 

PAGES  52  and  53 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of  place 
names 

Objective:  to  learn  about  place  names  derived 
from  foreign  languages 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  appreciate  the  word  history  of  the 
pupils’  community 

1 .  This  activity  provides  another  opportunity  for 
pupils  to  interview  people,  particularly  the  older 
members  of  the  community.  Begin  with  a  map 
study  of  the  pupils’  area.  Have  them  identify: 

— the  boundaries  of  their  investigation 

— names  of  geographical  features,  e.g., 
mountains,  lakes 

— names  of  topographical  features,  Pirates’ 
Cave,  Indian  Tree,  Scotts’  Woods 

— names  of  streets,  parks,  prominent 
buildings,  etc. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  arrange  to  interview  one  of 
the  older  residents  of  the  community.  They 
should  prepare  a  series  of  questions  for  the 
interview.  The  questions  should  be  worked  out 
under  your  guidance  and  perhaps  with  the 
students  working  in  groups.  As  the  approach 
needs  to  be  tailored  to  particular  locale,  the 
following  chart  may  be  used  as  a  starting  point 
for  your  questions: 


Suggested  informants: 

Rural 

— older  family  members 
— neighbors 

Urban 

— long  time  residents 
— city  planner 
— local  historian 
— librarian 

Types  of  places 

Rural 

—a  town:  origin  of  name 
when  settled 
— land  features:  hills, 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
bays,  inlets,  islands, 
peninsulas,  coves, 
caves 

— man-made  features:  mines, 
quarries,  bridges, 
houses,  other  buildings 

Urban 

— origin  of  town’s  name 
— “neighborhood's” 

— how  streets  were  named 
— how  school  and  other 
buildings  were  named 
— pick  up  anything 
from  land  features 
and  man-made  features 
that  fits  urban  setting 

3.  Ask  pupils  to  make  particular  note  of  whether  a 
name  is  Indian,  French,  English,  an  English 
dialect,  or  some  other  language.  When  an 
informant  does  have  something  to  say  about  a 
place  name,  the  student  should  ask  questions 
such  as: 

— Have  any  unusual  things  happened 
there?  Are  there  any  legends  associated 
with  unusual  features  of  the  community? 

— Have  any  famous  people  visited  the 
place? 

4.  For  more  information  on  place  names,  see 
Words  on  the  Map,  by  Isaac  Asimov 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.). 
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PAGE  54 

Learning  to  Punctuate 
Using  capitalization 

Objective:  to  learn  correct  usage  of  capital 
letters 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  have  the  pupil  identify  and  use 
correct  capitalization 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  you  which  of  the  following 
are  place  names  and  which  are  not.  Have  them 
tell  you  how  they  know. 

— Silver  Lake 
— Devil’s  Hole 
— the  shore  road 
— Aurora 
— Violet  Vale 
— singing  water 
— Medicine  Hat 
— Kempenfelt  Bay 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  which  of  the  following  names 
require  capital  letters: 

— days  of  the  week 
— months  of  the  year 
— titles  of  honor 
— book  titles 
— street  names 
— names  of  cooking  utensils 

3.  Have  the  pupils  correct  the  faulty  capitalization 
in  the  following  paragraph: 

mary  jones  was  writing  to  her  Friend,  Bart 
Bartok,  about  a  New  shell  she  found  When  on 
Holiday.  iTwas  a  Beautiful  Pink  Conch  from  st. 
Petersburg  beach.  She  wrote: 

Clearwater,  florida 
friday  may  1, 198  — 

dear  Bart, 

yesterday  i  found  a  new  Shell.  The  Storm 
must  have  brought  it  IN.  as  soon  as  my  dog, 
rover,  saw  it  he  barked,  i  still  like  your  giant 
starfish  better;  would  you  like  to  Trade  it  for 
the  Conch  when  i  get  home? 

your  Friend, 
mary 


PAGE  55 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 

Understanding  regional  dialects  of 

English 

Objective:  to  learn  about  dialects 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  appreciate  the  differences  in  dialect 

between  England  and  the  colonies 

1 .  Ask  the  students  whether  they  can  distinguish 
a  British  accent  from  a  Canadian  one,  an 
Australian  accent  from  a  British  one,  or  a 
Scottish  accent  from  an  Irish  one?  How?  Do 
the  pupils  know  words,  phrases,  expressions, 
or  activities  that  distinguish  each  of  these 
dialect  groups?  You  might  draw  them  out  by 
asking  such  questions  as: 

— Where  would  you  find  a  bilabong? 
(Australia) 

— Where  do  girls  put  Kirby  grips  in  their 
hair?  (England) 

—  Is  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  a  song  for  St. 
Patrick’s  Day?  (No,  Scottish,  especially 
New  Year’s) 

If  there  are  people  within  the  community  who 
speak  with  different  dialects  and  accents  have 
students  tape  their  speech  and  compare 
different  dialects. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  they  think  language 
changes  more  in  the  homeland  or  in  a  colony. 
Research  on  the  subject  indicates  that 
colonists  are  much  slower  to  change  the 
language.  Thus,  for  example,  British  English 
sounds  less  like  Shakespeare’s  English  than 
the  present  dialect  spoken  in  the  southern 
mountains  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  know  any  songs,  stories, 
recipes,  customs,  or  sayings,  from  their  own 
family  or  from  someone  else’s,  that  were 
brought  to  Canada  from  the  British  Isles. 

These  should  be  written  down  carefully  or 
taped.  Have  the  class  glean  from  these 
accounts  any  words  or  expressions  that  are 
unfamiliar  to  them,  such  as  ye,  bonny,  bairn. 
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Activity  2 

Reading,  viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  appreciate  the  variation  in  dialects 

through  the  ages 

1 .  Explain  to  the  class  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
examples  of  writing  from  every  dialect  in  every 
epoch.  However,  this  passage  from  the  end  of 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  will 
show  them  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  language. 

Middle  English  (an  approximate  translation 
from  Old  English) 

And  he  seid  to  them  whanne  that  even  was, 

Let  us  fare  forth  agayn.  And  the  men  being 
for-sent  they  took  him  swa  he  was  on  the 
schip.  And  othere  shippe  were  with  him.  And 
there  was  mikel  est  winde  and  wawes 
ythrowen  upon  that  schippe  that  it  yfylled  was. 
And  he  was  al  toslepen  on  a  pilowe;  and  they 
him  wakt  and  quoth,  Ne  bylef  thee  that  we 
towondth.  And  he  aroos  and  bad  the  wind  and 
quoth  to  the  see  Pees  and  be  stille.  And  the 
winde  swelte  and  waghe  mikel  smothe  ygan. 

Renaissance  English 

And  when  they  had  sent  away  the  multitude, 
they  took  him  even  as  he  was  in  the  ship.  And 
there  were  also  with  him  other  little  ships.  And 
there  arose  a  great  storm  of  wind,  and  the 
waves  beat  into  the  ship,  so  that  it  was  now  full. 
And  he  was  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship, 
asleep  on  a  pillow;  and  they  awake  him,  and 
say  unto  him,  Master,  carest  thou  not  that  we 
perish?  And  he  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind, 
and  said  unto  the  sea,  Peace,  be  still.  And  the 
wind  ceased  and  there  was  a  great  calm. 

2.  If  students  want  to  pursue  the  comparison  into 
contemporary,  colloquial  English  there  are 
several  versions  you  could  refer  to:  Standard, 
Modern  Language,  Living  Bible,  etc. 

3.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  if  the  standard  for 
the  language  can  change  so  radically,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  the 
language  as  it  is  spoken  at  any  given  time.  The 
number  of  slightly  different  versions  of  the 
Bible  in  contemporary  English  is  further 
evidence  of  the  flexibility  of  evolving  language. 
The  pupils  should  be  able  to  see  dialects  as  a 
variety  of  routes  connecting  the  major  epochs 
of  standard  English. 


4.  If  you  can  locate  recordings  of  spoken  or  sung 
dialects,  play  portions  of  them  in  class,  having 
the  pupils  write  down  a  few  of  the  words  that 
sound  different  from  their  own  pronunciation. 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  try  to  say  the  words  the  way 
they  have  just  heard  them.  Ask  them  to  write 
this  pronunciation  so  that  someone  who  had 
not  heard  the  record  could  pronounce  the 
word. 

6.  Help  the  students  to  make  a  list  of  as  many 
dialects  of  English  spoken  in  North  America  as 
they  can.  Here  is  a  starting  list  of  places  where 
different  dialects  are  spoken:  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Breton,  Brooklyn,  the  southern  United 
States,  the  Ottawa  Valley,  Upper  N.Y.  State. 
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Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  common  and  proper  nouns  and 
noun  signals 

Objective:  to  learn  correct  usage  of  nouns 
and  noun  signals 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  identify  and  use  nouns  and  noun 
signals 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  point  out  words  that  name 
things  in  these  sentences.  How  do  they  know? 

—  Martin  ran  the  race  in  4.5  minutes. 

—  Pepys  found  Mr.  Coventry  at  Hampton 
Court. 

— The  little  boy  pushed  his  truck  into  the  pile 
of  blocks. 

—  In  Narnia  some  of  the  animals  can  talk. 

— Henry’s  dad  taught  him  to  cook 
hamburgers. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  the  words  that  name 
someone  or  something  in  the  following 
sentences: 

— Having  got  my  second  cargo  on  shore,  I 
went  to  work  to  make  a  little  tent. 

— Athena  went  to  stand  in  Ithaca  before  the 
manor  just  at  the  doorsill  of  the  court. 

— He  dove  under  a  wave  and  caught  a  fish 
by  its  tail. 
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Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  identify  proper  and  common  nouns 
in  special  cases  of  use 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  identify  the  nouns  as  common 
or  proper  in  these  sentences.  How  do  they 
know? 

— “The  Thinker”  is  a  splendid  example  of 
Rodin’s  art. 

— Science  class  today  is  about  the  watt  and 
the  farad. 

— Beren  the  Great  called  his  sword  into  his 
hand. 

— A  bantam  rooster  strutted  in  the  yard. 

— There  was  that  Br’er  Fox  a-jumpin’  an’ 
a-howlin’  an’  a-holdin'  of  his  toe. 

— The  carolers  sang  “Here  We  Come 
A-Wassailing.” 

— Write  a  “the”  on  the  blackboard! 

2.  Now  ask  the  pupils  to  identify  the  noun  signals 
in  the  above  sentences. 

PAGE  56 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Selecting  report  topics  and  questions 

Objective:  to  improve  research  methods  for 
reports 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  organize  information  within  a  broad 
topic 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  name  two  or  three  managable 
topics  from  each  of  these  broad  topics: 

—  My  Favorite  Hockey  Team 
— Boats 

—  English  Literature 
— Baseball 
— Crafts  and  Hobbies 
— Good  Food 
— Music  I  Enjoy 

2.  Which  of  the  following  topics  would  the 
students  like  to  learn  more  about? 

— The  Invention  of  Paper 


— Cooking  Out-of-Doors 
— Alberta’s  Tar  Sands 
— The  National  Ballet  School 
—  Building  Model  . . .  (trains,  etc.) 

— My  Father’s  or  Mother’s  Job 
— The  Muppets 
— Learning  to  Ride  a  Horse 

Ask  the  pupils  to  make  up  four  to  six  questions 
for  two  of  the  above  topics,  that  they  would 
want  a  report  to  answer.  If  this  work  is  done 
orally,  the  students  will  quickly  see  which  are 
good  report  questions  and  which  are  not. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  write  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the 
topics  for  which  they  have  prepared  questions. 

PAGE  57 

Extension  Activity  /  planning  a  field  trip  to  a 

large  island 

Reading,  viewing,  producing,  speaking, 

listening 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  about  large  islands  in 
Canada.  How  far  are  these  from  the  pupils’ 
home? 

2.  Plan  with  the  students  a  field  trip  to  one  of 
Canada  s  islands.  Prepare  for  the  trip  with  map 
study,  and  research  about  culture  and 
historical  landmarks.  Plan  to  see  lighthouses  in 
the  vicinity. 

3.  Make  arrangements  for  the  pupils  to  contact 
another  class,  on  the  island  if  possible,  so  that 
the  pupils  can  share  information  about  their 
area  with  the  islanders.  This  could  be  done  as 
an  activity  whether  or  not  the  field  trip  is 
undertaken. 

Extension  Activity  /  learning  about  the  isolation 

of  islanders 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  “self-sufficient”  as 
applied  to  an  individual,  and  to  a  community. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  find  out  what  the  degree  of 
self-sufficiency  is  for  the  people  of: 

—  Newfoundland 
— Vancouver  Island 
— Prince  Edward  Island 
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— Storm  Island 

— the  community  in  The  Sea  Is  All  Around 

3.  Have  the  pupils  find  out  about  the  early 
settlement  of  Vancouver  Island,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  or  Newfoundland.  They  should  answer 
questions  such  as: 

— When  was  the  island  discovered? 

— Who  found  it? 

— When  was  it  first  explored? 

— Who  were  the  first  settlers? 

— When  were  permanent  settlements 
made?  What  did  people  do  for  a  living? 

— What  was  the  degree  of  isolation  of  the 
first  settlers?  (The  hazardous  winter 
ice-boat  crossing  from  P.E.I.  to  the 
mainland  would  be  interesting  to  find  out 
about,  for  example.) 

— What  is  the  degree  of  isolation  now  and 
how  many  people  live  there? 

— When  did  the  island  become  part  of 
Canada? 
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4/THINGS  AREN’T  ALWAYS 
WHAT  THEY  SEEM 

The  theme  of  this  chapter  is  Unidentified  Flying 
Objects  (UFO’s).  The  student  is  provided  with 
examples  of  newspaper  reports,  transcripts  from 
a  psychiatric  case  study  and  from  a  radio 
program,  and  extracts  from  books  which  either 
support  or  deny  the  existence  of  alien  beings  and 
vehicles  in  earth’s  atmosphere.  The  student  is 
encouraged  to  examine  statements  for  fact  and 
opinion  and  to  look  beyond  the  face  value  of  what 
is  presented. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  interviewing 

•  using  colons  in  writing  conversation  in 
transcript  form 

•  using  subject  pronouns,  pronouns  in  the 
predicate,  and  possessive  pronouns 

•  understanding  the  difference  between  fact 
and  opinion 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  “star” 
words 

•  making  a  paragraph  outline 

•  building  paragraphs  by  giving  reasons 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  58  and  59 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  materials 

1 .  Try  to  present  the  pupils  with  illustrations  of 
other  sorts  of  illusions,  such  as: 

— a  photograph  of  a  mirage  (see  Kenneth 
Heuer,  Rainbows,  Halos  and  Other 
Wonders,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1978) 

— the  sort  of  optical  illusion  that  alters  in 
form  when  viewed  from  a  different  point  of 
view: 

— Vase  or  faces — two  profiles  which  look 
like  a  vase 

— Ceiling  or  floor — dotted  blocks  can  be 
under-surfaces  or  over-surfaces 

— a  close-up  of  someone  in  heavy  stage 


make-up,  e.g.,  clown,  ballerina,  etc.,  and 
a  long  view  of  the  corresponding  scene: 
circus,  ballet,  etc. 

2.  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  each  of  these 
illusions  shows  a  different  relationship  between 
the  real  object  and  the  viewer: 

— a  mirage  deceives;  the  lake  that  seems  a 
few  metres  away  is  hundreds  of 
kilometres  away 

— the  optical  illusion  shows  one  or  the  other 
of  its  designs  depending  on  the  mental 
focus  of  the  viewer 

— the  stage  make-up  heightens  the  reality 
of  a  scene  which  all  participants  know  is 
fiction,  an  invention;  the  “deception”  is 
deliberate  and  agreed  upon 

3.  Tell  the  pupils  that  they  are  going  to  find 
selections  of  writing  in  this  chapter  which  can 
have  parallel  effects  on  the  viewer  (reader). 

— some  could  deceive  (in  fact,  the  War  of 
the  Worlds  broadcast  did  deceive  on  a 
rather  large  scale) 

— some,  like  the  cleverly  drawn  optical 
illusions,  express  two  possibilities  so  that 
both  seem  likely  but  neither  one  is  proven 
(the  selections  on  page  59  use  various 
convincing  styles  of  language) 

— some  could  draw  the  reader  into  an 
illusion  that  is  shown  eventually  to  be 
imagined  and  quite  different  in  the  real 
world  (the  selection  on  pages  60  and  61 ) 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  turn  to  pages  58  and  59.  Look 
at  the  optical  illusions  with  them  and  have 
three  pupils  each  read  aloud  one  of  the 
selections  on  page  59.  Tell  the  class  to  note 
whether  they  think  each  is  fiction  or  non-fiction 
while  they  are  listening. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  analyze  the  language  in  the 

selections  for  facts  and  opinions 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  name  from  each  selection  the 
who,  what,  when,  and  where.  Note  that  why 
does  not  apply  because  of  the  unexplained 
nature  of  the  experiences. 

2.  In  the  first  selection  have  the  pupils  find  the 
group  of  words  which  are: 
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— used  first  to  describe  what  Mrs.  Raguindin 
saw 

— used  to  describe  what  her  first  thought 
was 

— used  second  to  describe  what  she  saw 

Do  the  pupils  think  that  the  two  descriptions  of 
what  she  saw  are  the  same?  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  saucer  and  two  dinner 
plates?  What  else  can  “a  saucer”  mean?  (a 
flying  saucer,  a  loose  term  for  a  UFO)  If 
someone  says,  before  he  or  she  has  presented 
evidence,  that  flying  saucers  exist,  do  you  think 
you  are  hearing  a  fact  or  an  opinion? 

3.  In  the  second  selection  there  are  a  number  of 
words  with  military  or  formal  connotations.  Ask 
the  pupils  to  list  the  words  for  which  there  are 
simpler  synonyms: 

— aviator/pilot 

— size  of  fighter  planes/(a  simple 
dimension) 

— vouched  for/was  known  to 

— tight .  .  .  formation/(this  is  said  to  be  a  V, 
etc.) 

— evidence  ...  of  propulsion/seemed  to  be 
driven,  to  have  a  motor 

— no  markings  of  any  kind/plain 

— under  observation/watched 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ominous  and  the  impression  such  a  story, 
written  in  such  a  style,  might  have  had  on  an 
audience  when  it  was  broadcast  in  the  1 930’s. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  words  in  the  third 
selection  that  imply  a  fact  which  is  never 
proven  by  the  evidence: 

— ship  (this  assumes  that  what  the  person 
claims  to  have  seen  was  a  space  craft) 

—  landed  (this  implies  that  the  thing  is  a 
vehicle  and  has  touched  down  on  the 
earth) 

5.  Ask  them  what  is  meant  by  each  word.  Can 
they  think  of  words  that  could  have  been  used 
that  would  not  state  a  conclusion?  (shape, 
settled) 

6.  Which  of  the  three  articles  do  they  find  most 
convincing?  Which  one  presents  its 
information  most  factually?  Which  one  makes 
the  greatest  assumptions? 


7.  Did  the  people  who  told  the  stories  really 
believe  they  were  telling  the  truth?  How  do  you 
know? 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  effect  of  realistic 

detail  and  an  audience’s  expectations  of  a 

particular  form 

1 .  Remind  the  pupils  about  Robinson  Crusoe,  by 
Daniel  Defoe.  Ask  them  why  people  who  first 
read  it  were  sure  it  must  be  true?  (It  was  full  of 
realistic  detail;  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  seaman’s 
journal,  a  form  as  familiar  in  those  days  as  a 
diary  or  television  news  report  would  be  today.) 

2.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  when  an  author  wants 
people  to  think  his  writing  could  be  true,  the 
story  is  told  with  details  that  fit  logically  and  in  a 
style  which  the  audience  is  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  as  factual. 

3.  Mention  that  Defoe  relied  on  the  idea  of  a 
journal,  and  that  Welles  (later  in  this  chapter) 
relied  on  “live  radio  coverage.”  Ask  the  pupils 
what  persuasive  form  they  think  is  best.  Their 
answers  might  include: 

—  newspaper  report 

— television  eyewitness  news  coverage 

— a  scientific  article  in  a  journal  (not  like  a 
diary,  but  a  periodical  of  findings  and 
research) 

Ask  which  of  these  might  be  the  best  form  to 
use  if  you  were  trying  to  "fool”  the  public.  Why? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  what  form,  from  the  following 
list,  they  would  use  if  they  were  trying  to 
convince  the  public  that  they  had  seen  a  space 
ship  unlike  any  from  this  planet: 

— a  friendly  letter  full  of  questions 

— a  poem  with  many  similes 

— a  detailed  account  of  who,  what,  when, 
and  where 

— a  brief  statement  that  you  had  seen  a 
UFO  and  were  expecting  the  earth  to  be 
taken  over  by  alien  beings 

In  connection  with  the  last  point,  you  might 
discuss  with  the  students  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  use  a  reverse  style  in  which  the 
speaker  drops  a  brief,  passing  reference  into 
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the  conversation  and  leaves  the  listener  to  pick 
it  up  and  build  in  his  or  her  own  details. 

PAGES  60  and  61 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  understand  the  factors  leading  to 

self-deception  in  “UFO” 

1 .  Read  the  selection  to  the  class. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  why  Peltier  was 
deceived.  Would  he  have  been  similarly 
deceived  in  1680?  1780?  1880?  What 
explanation  might  he  have  given  in  1080?  Do 
they  know  enough  about  telescopes  to  trace 
comets?  Peltier  is  an  expert.  Do  they 
understand  that  this  makes  the  reader  trust 
him  and  accept  the  facts  he  gives  as  the  story 
unfolds?  How  might  the  title  deceive  the 
reader? 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  the  words  or  phrases  that 
show  Peltier  is  an  expert: 

— at  doing  a  special  job  (comet-hunting) 

— at  using  special  equipment  (my 
telescope) 

— having  special  knowledge  (identifying 
distant  galaxies  or  star  clusters) 

— having  wide  experience  (in  all  my  years  of 
comet-hunting) 

4.  Peltier’s  emotional  reactions  are  emphasized. 
In  several  paragraphs  his  actions  are  shown  to 
follow  his  feelings.  Have  the  pupils  trace  these 

mounting  emotions  from  “My  first  reaction _ ” 

through  at  least  eight  stages  to  “transfixed 
beside  my  telescope.” 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  think  Peltier  was 
imagining  (top  of  page  61 ).  What  were  they 
imagining  up  to  this  point?  When  did  they 
begin  to  change  their  minds?  To  this  point  do 
they  think  Peltier  had  as  much  evidence  for 
believing  in  alien  space  ships  as  any  of  the 
people  on  page  59? 


Extension  Activity/extending  vocabulary 
relating  to  astronomy  (transfer  to  home  and 
community) 

Reading,  viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Ask  several  groups  of  pupils  to  find  out  about 
and  report  on 

— comets 
— observatories 
— planetariums 
— sky  charts 

2.  Have  pupils  list  the  occupations  of  those  who 
watch  the  sky  as  part  of  their  work  (navigators, 
sailors,  astronomers,  meteorologists,  etc.). 
Some  pupils  might  want  to  investigate  one  of 
these  in  detail. 

3.  Perhaps  some  students  would  like  to  do  some 
stargazing.  Sky  charts  and  some  clear  ideas  of 
which  stars  and  constellations  they  can  expect 
to  see  in  their  locale  at  a  particular  time  of  year 
would  be  useful.  An  interested  parent  or  friend 
with  even  a  little  knowledge  of  the  sky  would 
also  be  a  wonderful  asset.  The  stargazers 
could  draw  simple  charts  for  the  class  to  show 
what  they  found. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  62  and  63 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  elements  of  fact 
and  opinion  in  the  theme  material 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  selection  silently  to 
themselves. 

2.  Have  the  class  work  in  small  groups  to  find  out 
about: 

— hypnosis:  How  much  control  or  influence 
can  a  hypnotist  have?  In  what  way  is 
hypnosis  like  sleeping?  In  what  way  is 
hypnosis  not  like  sleeping?  What  is  the 
hypnotized  person’s  condition  in  relation 
to  the  hypnotist’s? 

— hallucination:  What  is  it?  Does  it  distort  or 
replace  reality?  Is  hallucination  another 
way  of  looking  at  real  life?  Do  people  who 
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hallucinate  truly  believe  they  are  seeing 
reality?  Apart  from  drug  use,  under  what 
conditions  do  people  hallucinate? 

3.  Some  groups  might  answer  these  questions 
about  the  excerpt  instead: 

— Clarisa’s  physical  condition  at  the 
beginning  of  the  selection:  Does  Clarisa 
appear  to  be  well?  Where  does  she  locate 
her  feeling  of  strangeness?  How  often 
does  she  repeat  that? 

— the  characteristics  of  the  beings  Clarisa 
thinks  she  has  met:  How  does  Clarisa  first 
identify  a  voice?  What  general  terms  does 
she  use  for  the  beings?  (figures,  Space 
Brothers)  What  conclusions  are  you  likely 
to  draw  about  the  beings  from  the 
description  of  the  interior  Clarisa  sees? 
How  do  the  beings  treat  the  humans? 
(deliberately  frighten  in  order  to  control) 

4.  Have  each  group  report  its  findings  to  the  rest 
of  the  class,  supporting  them  with  evidence. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  imagine  the  facts  one  would  need  to 

fully  assess  the  theme  material 

1 .  The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  teach  pupils  to 
think  about  the  reality  behind  the  stories  they 
read  and  to  be  perceptive  and  imaginative  in 
their  probing  for  facts.  This  activity  is  designed 
to  foster  a  questioning  and  analytical  attitude. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  a  Clarisa  who  had 
an  unhappy  childhood  and  became  married  at 
an  early  age  to  a  man  who  mistreated  her.  She 
is  driving  to  her  mother’s  home  in  San  Jose 
when  the  excerpt  begins.  How  would  that 
information  affect  their  evaluation  of  the 
selection?  Now  ask  the  pupils  to  imagine  a 
Clarisa  who  had  a  very  happy  childhood  and 
became  married  when  she  was  older  to  a  man 
who  loved  her  dearly.  She  is  driving  to  her 
mother’s  home  to  visit  when  the  excerpt 
begins.  How  would  this  information  affect  their 
evaluation  of  the  selection? 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  share  with  the  class  any 
stories  they  have  heard  about  hypnosis  and 
post-hypnotic  suggestion. 


4.  Lead  a  discussion  on  the  believability  of 
Clarisa’s  experience.  Help  the  students  to  see 
what  it  means  to  reserve  judgement  in  a 
situation  when  too  few  facts  are  present  to 
draw  firm  conclusions. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  the  main  character’s 
point  of  view 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  consider  these  questions: 

— Would  you  be  frightened  if  something 
informed  you  it  had  control  of  you,  and  of 
everyone  else?  What  would  you  do? 
Might  you  find  a  doctor  to  make  sure  you 
were  healthy,  including  mentally  healthy? 
Would  you  consult  someone  else? 

— Does  it  seem  an  odd  coincidence  that 
Clarisa  would  have  an  encounter  with 
something  that  claimed  to  have  control 
over  her  and  then  would  put  herself  in  the 
situation  where  a  person  had  a  great  deal 
of  control  over  her? 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  assume  that  Clarisa’s 
testimony  is  correct,  but  that  the  experience 
has  happened  to  them.  Have  them  conduct  an 
interview  with  a  partner  to  get  some  ideas 
flowing.  Have  them  write  a  paragraph  about 
how  they  feel  and  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

PAGE  64 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Interviewing 

Objective:  to  develop  a  critical  approach  to 
interviewing 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  strategies  for  identifying 
experts 

1 .  The  students  should  be  led  to  see  that  an 
expert  in  one  field  is  not  necessarily  an  expert 
in  another.  Also,  expertise  is  often  not  a  matter 
of  formal  education.  Thousands  of  Canadians 
are  as  skilled  as  and  more  skilled  than  the 
people  who  write  books  about  such  things  as 
trades  and  crafts. 
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2.  Ask  the  pupils  who,  of  these,  would  be  the  best 
informed  about  a  car  engine: 

— the  president  of  a  car  manufacturing 
company 

— a  physics  professor 
— an  experienced  mechanic 
— a  ship’s  navigator 

3.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  expertise  may  be  a 
function  of  purpose  or  of  need.  For  example, 
Dad  may  be  an  expert  bench-builder  for  the 
home  patio,  but  his  bench  might  not  win  a 
furniture  design  award;  Aunt  Grace  may  cook 
the  best  turkey  you’ve  ever  tasted,  but  she  may 
refer  to  a  good  cookbook  for  expert  directions. 
Have  the  pupils  in  a  discussion  suggest  expert 
informants  on  these  topics: 

—  how  to  build  a  bench 
— how  to  prepare  a  Thanksgiving  turkey 
— how  to  repair  clocks  and  watches 
— how  to  bring  in  a  potato  crop 
— how  to  write  a  book 
— how  to  sing  a  song 
— how  to  paint  a  picture 
— how  to  paddle  a  canoe 
— how  to  decorate  an  Easter  egg 

If  the  students  themselves  are  experts  on  any 
of  these  topics  or  on  any  others,  let  them  tell 
the  class  about  it. 

4.  Encourage  students  to  read  critically  and  not 
simply  accept  what  is  on  the  page  as  the 
ultimate  authority.  In  listening,  too,  the  same 
faculty  should  developed.  Pupils  should  be 
asking  questions  like:  Does  this  make  sense? 
Are  there  steps  that  have  been  omitted?  steps 
which  aren’t  relevant?  Could  it  be  written  more 
clearly?  If  they  were  to  rewrite  any  of  these 
directions,  how  might  they  reword  them  in 
order  to  be  more  convincing? 

PAGE  65 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  compare  fact  and  opinion 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  assume  that  the  girl  and  the 
chairs  in  the  cartoon  are  of  normal  size.  Have 


them  note  the  items  in  the  UFO  spotter’s 
description  that  apply  to  his  own  features. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  write  a  paragraph  about  their 
own  imaginary  encounter  with  an 
extra-terrestrial  creature. 

3.  Let  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  interview  each 
other  on  the  topic. 

4.  Have  the  “reporters”  write  up  their  stories  on 
the  interview  and  have  the  spotters  write  their 
own  account  of  what  they  saw. 

5.  Ask  the  “spotters”  and  “reporters”  to  compare 
their  writing  using  the  following  as  a  guide: 

— Can  they  find  ways  in  which  the  language 
differs? 

—  Have  they  been  careful  to  show  the 
difference  between  fact  and  opinion? 

— How  are  the  differences  in  point  of  view 
expressed  in  the  use  of  language? 

PAGE  66 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  colons  in  writing  conversations  in 

transcript  form 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the 
appropriateness  of  the  transcript  form 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  use  transcript  form  in  the  context  of 
drama 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  turn  back  to  their 
dramatizations  of  Storm  Island,  suggested  on 
page  42.  How  did  they  show  who  was  to  speak 
each  line?  The  transcript  format  is  ideal  for 
writing  drama  as  well  as  transcripts.  If  they  did 
not  use  this  form,  have  them  turn  some  of  their 
dialogue  into  transcript  form  now. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  several  plays  in  the 
classroom  or  school  library.  What  format  is 
used  in  most  of  them?  If  a  play  uses  the 
transcript  format,  have  them  note  the  title  and 
the  author.  Have  the  pupils  report  to  the  class 
so  all  can  see  how  many  plays  use  the 
transcript  format. 

3.  Using  their  notes  from  question  two,  the  pupils 
may  now  examine  one  or  two  plays  to  learn 
what  dramas  add  to  the  transcript  format.  If 
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they  need  a  clue,  suggest  that  they  look  for 
information  in  parentheses  and/or  in  italics.  In 
most  instances  they  should  find  stage 
directions  and  details  of  setting  in  addition  to 
speaking  parts.  They  may  also  find  directions 
for  non-speaking  parts. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  why  the  court  or 
psychological  transcripts  do  not  contain  “stage 
directions.”  (Legal  proceedings  are  based 
primarily  on  sworn  testimony.  Psychological  or 
psychiatric  interviews  are  likely  to  be  taped,  if 
recorded  at  all;  the  interviewer  will  likely  add 
general  comments  about  the  patient’s  state  or 
expression  when  reporting  on  the  interview.) 

PAGES  66  and  67 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  subject  pronouns,  pronouns  in  the 

predicate,  and  possessive  pronouns 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  building 
sentences  using  pronouns 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  find  and  produce  uses  for  subject 
pronouns  and  possessive  pronouns 

1 .  Do  the  pupils  know  this  rhyme? 

I  am  a  gold  lock, 

I  am  a  gold  key; 

I  am  a  silver  lock, 

I  am  a  silver  key; 

I  am  a  brass  lock, 

I  am  a  brass  key; 

I  am  a  lead  lock, 

I  am  a  lead  key; 

I  am  a  monk  lock, 

I  am  a  monkey. 

Many  riddles  take  the  “I  am”  form.  Have  one 
group  of  pupils  look  in  the  library  for  riddles  that 
use  personal  pronouns;  have  a  second  group 
look  for  riddles  that  use  possessive  pronouns. 
When  the  collecting  has  been  done,  give  them 
time  to  share  their  riddles  with  the  whole  class. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  design  poems  or  riddles  using 
the  formula  “I  am . . . ,  I  am . . . ,  etc.”;  “You 

are . . . ,  You  are ... ,  etc.”  or  some  combination 
of  subject  pronouns  and  a  verb. 


Activity  2 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  subject,  predicate,  and 

possessive  pronouns  correctly 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  unscramble  the  incorrect  use 
of  pronouns  in  this  paragraph: 

Herbert  decided  to  buy  a  skateboard.  She 
had  only  two  dollars  but  he  cost  $4.98.  How,  it 
wondered,  could  his  buy  the  skateboard?  Her 
uncle  overheard  it  talking  to  their  sister. 
“Herbert,”  him  said,  “if  you  will  help  me  wash 
our  car,  you  will  pay  me  three  dollars.  That  will 
be  enough  for  her  to  buy  what  it  wants.” 

“Thank  him!”  said  Herbert,  and  ran  for  a  pail. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  rewrite  the  paragraph 
correctly. 

Extension  Activity/appreciating  the  effect  of 

pronouns  in  a  poem 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  The  poem  used  here  for  demonstration 
purposes  is  “In  Flanders  Fields”  by  John 
McCrae  (Oxford  Book  of  Canadian  Verse)  but 
other  poems  or  stanzas  might  be  found  to 
correlate  with  the  season  or  with  the  students’ 
particular  interests.  Have  the  pupils  read  the 
poem. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  who  the  “we"  of  the  poem 
is. 

— What  phrases  first  hint  at  the  identity? 

— What  phrase  is  the  boldest  statement  of 
identity? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  think  about  the  difference  in 
effect  (metre  aside)  if  the  poet  had  written: 

— more  specifically,  with  phrases  such  as 
“mark  our  graves;”  “we  are  the  soldiers 
killed  in  World  War  I." 

— personally,  with  proper  nouns  such  as 
“mark  the  graves  of  Private  John  Williams 
and  his  comrades;”  “we  are  Corporal  Dick 
Blake  and  Sergeant  David  Merrill,  the 
husbands  of  Mary  and  Jane,  the  fathers 
of  Rick  and  Elizabeth,  Janet  and  Jody.” 
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Extension  Activity/learning  about  proper  nouns 
standing  for  general  nouns  and  pronouns 

Writing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  about  proper  nouns 
for  soldiers  and  countries  that  have  been  used 
to  personalize  general  nouns  and  pronouns, 
e.g.,  John  or  Jane  Doe  for  English-speaking 
people;  Jacques  Bonhomme  for  French- 
speaking  people. 

2.  Have  them  write  a  short  explanation  of  why 
they  think  writers  have  invented  these  names. 

PAGES  68  and  69 
Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  weigh  fact  and  opinion  in  the 
context  of  a  group’s  assessment  of  fact  and 
opinion 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  read  the  article  silently. 

2.  Ask  them  to  note  the  facts  and  the  opinions  in 
chart  form: 

First  Sighting 

Facts  Opinions 

Who? 

What? 

Where? 

When? 

Why? 

Second  Sighting  (repeat  the  5  w's) 

Third  Sighting  (repeat  the  5  w’s) 

Hynek’s  Explanation  (repeat  the  5  w’s) 

3.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  discuss  their 
separation  of  fact  and  opinion.  Encourage 
them  to  come  to  agreement  about  the 
essential  facts. 

4.  Group  the  pairs  of  pupils  in  sets  of  two  or  three 
to  again  compare  facts  and  opinions.  Again 
encourage  them  to  reach  consensus. 

5.  Conduct  a  class  comparison  of  the  facts. 

— What  is  the  consensus  regarding  facts? 

— What  is  the  consensus  regarding 
opinion? 

— What  points  are  still  at  debate? 


Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  look  critically  at  the  writer’s  point  of 
view 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  report  how  well  Liss  uses  the 
five  w’s,  from  their  charts  in  Activity  1 . 

2.  Have  the  pupils  describe  the  effect  of  the 
author’s  “The”  in  the  sentence  “The 
explanation  was  supplied  ...”  What  do  they 
say  would  have  been  the  effect  of  “An” 
instead? 

3.  Have  them  explain  what  the  effect  is  of  “just”  in 
“Those  UFO’s  were  just  swamp  gas  ...” 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  say  what  Dr.  Hynek’s  (or 
anyone  else’s)  qualifications  are  for  assuming 
what  sort  of  landing  area  would  be  suitable  for 
extra-terrestrial  beings.  Can  they  think  of  earth 
creatures  that  thrive  in  a  marshy  environment? 
If  so,  what  prevents  Dr.  Hynek  from  using  his 
imagination  this  way?  What  do  the  pupils  think 
about  the  dubious  quality  of  Dr.  Hynek’s 
assumptions  regarding  alien  beings;  do  they 
reflect  unfavorably  on  his  view  of  the  UFO 
reports? 

5.  Do  you  or  the  pupils  know  about  Dr.  Hynek? 
Does  Liss  have  a  good  reason  for  his  claim 
about  Hynek’s  reputation?  Ask  the  pupils  to  try 
to  find  out  who  Dr.  Hynek  is,  who  his  circle  of 
admirers  may  be,  and  whether  this  information 
justifies  Liss’s  claim. 

PAGE  70 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Understanding  the  difference  between 
fact  and  opinion 

Objective:  to  recognize  the  difference 
between  fact  and  opinion 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  close 
analysis  and  verification 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  write  out  each  element  of 
“Experts  say  it  was  a  UFO”  that  could  be 
questioned,  verified,  or  discredited  as  a  fact: 

— two  UFO  experts  say 
— a  lighted  object  sighted 
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— off  the  New  Zealand  coast 
— last  New  Year’s  Eve 

— had  all  the  characteristics  of  an 
unidentified  flying  object 

— we’ve  ruled  out 
— ground  lights 
— other  aircraft 
— secret  military  manoeuvres 
— other  planets 
— stars 

—  Dr.  Bruce  Maccabee,  an  optical  physicist 
— with  the  U.S.  Navy 

— who  spent  several  weeks  investigating 
the  incident 

— He  said  the  object  satisfies  the  definition 
(of  being  a  UFO) 

—  it’s  an  object 
— that  had  brightness 
— and  radar  reflectivity 

2.  For  how  many  of  the  factual  elements  can  the 
pupils  suggest  a  reliable  source  that  could 
verify  the  newspaper  report? 

3.  Do  they  know  what  “(UPI)”  means  in  the  first 
line  of  the  article?  Does  this  make  a 
contribution  to  the  reader’s  impression  of 
reliability  in  the  report? 

PAGES  71  and  72 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  reading,  viewing,  listening 

Objective:  to  find  fact  within  fictional  monsters 

1 .  As  a  lead-in  to  this  activity,  read  a  portion  of 
Welles’  story  to  the  students.  Ask  pupils  what 
sea  creature  fits  Welles’  description  of  the  alien 
being?  (the  giant  squid)  Ask  them  to  discover 
three  or  four  facts  about  the  creature.  Have 
them  express  two  opinions  about  it. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  look  for  classic  illustrations  or 
descriptions  of  monsters  and  share  them  with 
the  class.  Some  of  the  places  they  might  look 
include: 

—  Homer,  The  Odyssey  (Scylla,  Charybdis, 
The  Gorgon,  etc.) 

—  Mary  W.  Shelley,  Frankenstein 


— Edmund  Spenser,  The  Faerie  Queene 

—  Victor  Hugo,  The  Hunchback  of  Notre 
Dame 

— Shakespeare,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
(Bottom);  The  Tempest  (Caliban) 

— the  paintings  of  Arcimbaldi 

— photos  of  gryphons,  gargoyles,  etc.,  used 
in  architecture 

— Oriental  dragons 

— fairy  tale  illustrations 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  down  the  main  parts  or 
characteristics  of  at  least  two  monsters  in  the 
collection.  You  should  help  the  students  to 
grasp  the  aspect  of  anthropomorphism  in  the 
monsters.  Have  them  note  which  ones  are 
recognizably  based  on  humans  or  earth  or  sea 
creatures. 

4.  Lead  a  discussion  on  what  makes  an  unusual 
creature  horrible,  fascinating,  or  attractive.  The 
range  of  extra-terrestrials  in  the  movie  Star 
Wars  would  be  a  good  starting  point  for  the 
discussion. 

Extension  Activity/producing  a  “radio 

broadcast”  of  War  of  the  Worlds 

Reading,  producing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  You  might  have  the  pupils  obtain  the  full  script 
for  War  of  the  Worlds,  prepare  it,  and  present  it 
to  another  class.  If  possible,  it  might  be  fun  to 
broadcast  it  to  the  neighboring  class.  Some 
students  might  enjoy  listening  to  the  record. 

2.  Various  groups  would  need  to  work  out  sound 
effects,  crowd  reactions,  perhaps  an  epilogue 
on  the  first  broadcast  and  reactions  to  it. 

3.  You  might  discuss  with  them  the  fact  that 
Orson  Welles,  who  has  achieved  fame  in  all  the 
media,  claims  that  radio  is  the  best  medium  for 
imaginative  story-telling.  Why  do  they  think  he 
said  this?  What  do  they  feel  about  it? 
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PAGE  74 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of  “star” 
words 

Objective:  to  understand  the  origins  of 
star-related  words 

Activity  1 

Listening,  reading,  writing,  speaking 
Objective:  to  learn  about  the  roots  of  words 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  find  out  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  relating  them  to  the  Latin  root  astra  : 

— astrolabe  — astroturf 

— astronomical  — astronaut 

2.  In  Chapter  6,  page  92,  Activity  2,  “ology”  words 
are  studied.  Have  the  pupils  notice  how  they 
were  derived. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  find  the  Latin  roots  for  the 
second  part  of  these  words  and  then  to  explain 
in  writing  how  these  roots  influenced  the 
meanings  of  the  whole  words  in  English. 

— elapse  ( labi ,  to  fall,  slide)  — to  slip  or  glide 
away 

—emit  (mittere,  to  send)  — to  send  forth,  to 
throw  off 

—excavate  ( cavare ,  to  make  hollow)  —to 
hollow  out,  to  make  a  cavity  in 

— expend  (pendere,  to  weigh)  — to  pay  out, 
to  use  up 

4.  Ask  them  to  write  each  word  in  a  sentence. 

5.  Can  the  pupils  think  of  other  words  with  the 
same  Latin  roots? 

PAGE  75 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Making  a  paragraph  outline 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  logical 
presentation  of  paragraph  details 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  structure  supporting  details  logically 
in  a  paragraph 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  students  that  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  know  just  where  a  paragraph  is  going  before 


you  write  it.  Once  you  have  decided  on  a  topic 
sentence  you  need  to  think  of  a  plan  for  setting 
out  the  details.  That  plan  might  involve  time, 
direction,  or  some  other  logical  approach  to  the 
description.  For  example,  in  the  selection  from 
“War  of  the  Worlds”  the  monster  is  described 
as  moving  slowly  into  view  (time)  and  is 
detailed  in  the  order  in  which  the  parts 
appeared. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  last  paragraph  on 
page  59.  Ask  them  to  tell  what  logical  plan  the 
writer  used  to  present  supporting  details. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  suggest  a  logical  approach  for 
supplying  details  on  topics  of  their  own 
creation  or  on  some  with  these  topic 
sentences: 

— Sometimes  the  truth  of  a  statement  can 
be  verified  with  special  equipment,  such 
as  the  lie  detector,  breathalyzer,  or 
forensic  laboratory  resources. 

— Do  you  think  people  today  are  most  easily 
persuaded  by  the  language  of  science,  of 
television  news  coverage,  or  of 
preaching? 

— The  luminous  object  settled  over  our  part 
of  the  yard  and  shimmered  in  its  pale 
rainbow  colors. 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 

Giving  Reasons 

Objective:  to  develop  persuasive  techniques 

appropriate  to  an  audience 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  learn  reasons  for  giving  reasons 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  watch  several  television 
advertisements,  carefully  noting  the  product  or 
cause  being  advertised  and  the  reasons  given 
to  the  viewer  to  persuade  him/her  to  buy.  Do 
they  see  a  trend  in  these  reasons? 

—  Do  they  appeal  to  logic  or  to  curiosity 
about  the  item? 

—  Do  they  appeal  to  the  viewer’s  emotions? 

—  Do  they  try  to  persuade  the  viewer 
he/she  has  a  need  that  hasn’t  been 
recognized? 

What  would  they  say  is  the  reason  television 
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ads  give  reasons  to  television  viewers?  Have 
students  prepare  their  own  commercials  for 
something  they  consider  difficult  to  sell  — 
math,  spelling,  etc.  How  much  of  what  they 
include  is  fact?  opinion?  Are  the  facts  slanted 
in  any  way? 

2.  Have  the  pupils  act  out  these  situations: 

—  If  you  asked  a  friend  to  go  skating  with 
you,  and  the  friend  was  wavering  in  a 
reply,  what  sort  of  reasons  would  you  give 
to  the  friend  for  coming?  (What  would  the 
pupils  say  is  the  reason  a  friend  tries  to 
persuade  a  friend  to  do  something?) 

—  If  you  saw  a  young  child  riding  a  tricycle 
on  a  busy  street,  what  reasons  would  you 
give  the  child  for  moving  to  the  sidewalk? 
(What  would  the  pupils  say  is  the  reason 
for  convincing  the  child  to  move?) 

3.  Have  the  students  evaluate  the  importance  of 
persuading  the  listener  in  the  examples  given 
in  item  one  and  item  two.  In  which  situation  is  it 
most  important  that  the  persuasion  be 
effective? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  what  is  one  major  reason  for 
giving  people  reasons?  (influencing  actions) 
What  other  purposes  can  they  see  in 
persuasion?  (influencing  belief  or  thought; 
influencing  behavior,  i.e.,  patterns  of  activity) 

5.  Remind  the  pupils  to  think  about  why  they  are 
supporting  their  opinions  with  reasons. 
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5/  ATURN,  ATWIST,  AND  A 
BEND 

Through  pictures,  poems,  crafts,  and  excerpts, 
this  unit  introduces  the  student  to  the  sensory 
and  mathematical  language  of  curves.  The 
intention  of  the  activities  is  to  lead  the  pupils  from 
recognition  of  varieties  of  curved  shapes,  both  in 
nature  and  man-made,  to  skilled  description  and 
to  an  awareness  of  the  symbolism  of  curved 
shapes  in  literature. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  writing  explanatory  paragraphs 

•  using  the  prepositions  in  and  into,  between 
and  among 


STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  76  and  77 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  materials  by 
developing  awareness  of  curved  shapes 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  the  curved  objects  in 
each  of  the  photographs  on  pages  76  and  77. 

— spiral  staircase 
— elliptical  skipping  rope 
— parabolic  vapor  trail 
— concentric  circles  in  water 

— perspective  curve  of  train  and  railroad 
tracks 

— oblique  curve  of  boomerangs  and 
boomerang  thrower 

—  Roman  arch  of  Arc  de  Triomphe,  Paris 

2.  Elicit  from  the  pupils  whether  the  illustrated 
curves  occur  in  nature  or  are  man-made.  (The 
concentric  circles  in  water  could  be  natural  or 
man-made.) 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  give  an  example  of  natural 
occurrences  of  these  curved  shapes: 

— spiral  (snail  shell;  section  of  some  sea 
shells) 

— circle  (daisy  center) 

— sphere  (bubble;  hailstone) 


— cone  (mountain;  icicle) 
— cylinder  (tree  trunk) 


— ovoid  prism  (egg) 

Would  they  expect  to  find  perfect  examples  of 
these  shapes  in  nature?  Do  they  know  what 
branch  of  knowledge  our  ideas  of  “perfect” 
shapes  come  from?  (geometry,  mathematics) 

4.  Have  pupils  find  definitions  of  these  curves  and 
shapes: 

— a  straight  line  — a  parabola 

— a  semi-circle  — a  wave 


— a  hemisphere  — an  arc 

— a  globe  — a  loop 

— an  ellipse 

Have  the  pupils  draw  the  shapes. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  list  as  many  examples  in 
nature  of  a  specific  curve  as  they  can  in  three 
to  five  minutes.  The  ellipse  and  parabola  may 
prove  too  difficult.  If  so,  assign  new  shapes 
such  as  cone  and  cylinder.  Now  give  them  the 
same  amount  of  time  to  list  man-made 
examples  of  their  shape. 


Activity  2 

Viewing,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  curved 

shapes  and  skill  in  describing  them 

1 .  Ask  each  pupil  to  decide  on  a  particular  curved 
shape  and  to  make  a  collection  of  pictures  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  etc.  containing  those 
shapes.  (These  should  be  kept  fairly  simple, 
but  should  exclude  the  most  common,  i.e.,  the 
circle,  the  straight  line.)  Shapes  chosen  might 
include: 

— sail  shape  — C-curve 

— saucer  shape  — infinity  sign 

— S-curve  — tear-drop  shape 

—  U-curve 

2.  Have  them  write  a  sentence  or  two  describing 
their  basic  shape. 

3.  Now  have  them  write  a  paragraph  about  their 
shape  collections,  using  the  following  as  a 
guide: 

— Have  them  think  about  their  point  of  view. 

— Will  the  paragraph  be  an  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  they  see  in  their  shapes? 
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— Will  it  be  an  explanation  of  how  to  find 
examples  of  so  rare  a  shape? 

— Will  it  be  a  persuasive  justification  of  the 
approximate  qualities  of  the  objects 
beside  the  perfection  of  the  chosen 
shape? 

— Does  the  concluding  sentence  sum  up  the 
point  of  view  they  intended  to  express  in 
the  paragraph? 


Extension  Activity /visualizing  the  path  of 

various  missiles  in  the  air 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  producing,  writing 

1 .  Draw  the  pupils’  attention  to  the  boomerang 
thrower  on  page  77.  Ask  them  where  the 
picture  is  likely  to  have  been  taken.  Have  them 
find  out  the  origin  of  the  boomerang,  its  use, 
and  the  sort  of  path  it  makes  through  the  air. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  draw  curves  showing  the  flight 
path  of 

— a  baseball  thrown  from  the  pitcher’s 
mound  to  the  catcher. 

— a  baseball  thrown  from  center  field  to  the 
catcher. 

— a  rocket  aiming  for  an  earth  orbit. 

3.  Do  the  pupils  know  the  name  of  the  study  of 
the  velocity  of  missiles?  (ballistics)  Have  them 
investigate  some  of  the  peace-time 
applications  of  ballistics,  e.g.,  sports, 
engineering. 

4.  Have  the  class  experiment  (carefully)  with  the 
flight  paths  of  various  weights  and  shapes  of 
objects,  then  describe  these  flight  paths  in  a 
sentence  or  two. 

PAGE  78 

Activity  1 

Producing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  a  kinesthetic  awareness  of 

curved  shapes 

1 .  Take  the  class  to  a  quiet,  roomy  area,  indoors 
or  out.  Tell  them  that  they  are  going  to  try  to 
form  shapes  with  their  bodies  in  order  to  think 
about  how  some  shapes  “feel.”  Have  them 
start  out  sitting  on  the  ground  or  floor  with 
plenty  of  space  between  people. 


2.  Ask  them  to  make  these  shapes  with  as  much 
of  their  bodies  involved  as  possible.  Have  them 
try  the  shapes  first  in  one  place  and  then  using 
motion  as  part  of  the  picture  they  are  making. 

— aU  — a  beach  ball 

— aC  — abend 


— a  circle 
— an  S 


— the  path  of  a  glider 
landing 

— a  turn 


— a  rainbow  — a  spiral 

— a  twist  —  a  roller  coaster 


After  each  suggestion,  help  them  to  remember 
the  shape  by  asking  them  how  their  hands  and 
feet  feel  and  where  these  are  in  relation  to 
each  other.  How  does  the  spine  feel  and  what 
curve  does  it  have? 


3.  Group  the  students  and  have  them  use  their 
bodies  to  create  an  imaginary  machine  which 
has  a  circular  or  spiral  movement.  Ask  the 
students  to  use  levels  in  their  work.  Instruct 
them  to  operate  the  machine  in  slow  motion 
and  then  in  fast  motion.  Finally  the  machine 
breaks  down. 


Activity  2 

Viewing,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  contrast  smooth  curves  and  sharply 

angled  turns 

1 .  Twists  and  bends  do  not  necessarily  relate  to 
smoothly  curved  space.  Have  the  pupils  cut  a 
“right-angled”  spiral  from  a  square  piece  of 
paper.  Establish  with  the  students  the 
difference  between  compare  and  contrast.  Ask 
them  to  describe  and  contrast  a  squared  spiral 
with  a  circular  one. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  examples  of  designs 
similar  to  their  squared  spirals  in  the 
encyclopedia  or  illustrated  dictionary.  The 
entries  they  might  look  for  include: 

— Greek  key  — labyrinth 

—  Greek  art,  pottery  —  Mayan 

architecture 

— maze  — Egyptian  pyramids 

— formal  garden 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  use  the  word  “turn”  in  as 
many  different  ways  as  they  can,  for  example, 
turnkey,  turnpike,  return,  turntable.  Have  them 
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check  to  see  how  many  of  these  uses  are 
associated  with  curves  and  how  many  with 
angles.  Ask  them  to  think  about  what  they 
picture  when  they  hear 

— he  turned 

— he  turned  around 

— he  turned  around  and  around 

Which  of  the  phrases  could  describe  an  angle 
or  sharp  action?  Which  phrases  tell  about 
actions  that  make  curved  or  circular  paths? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  use  at  least  four  verbs 
explaining  the  movement  of  the  second  hand 
around  the  face  of  a  clock,  e.g.,  it  slowly  falls 
from  twelve  to  three;  it  slips  down  to  six,  then 
creeps  upward  to  nine;  gradually  the  circle 
shrinks  as  it  forces  itself  onward  to  twelve.  You 
might  read  the  students  Reznikoffs  poem  “The 
Clock.” 

Now  have  them  describe: 

— the  movement  of  a  small  insect  over  the 
surface  of  an  egg 

— the  movement  of  a  racing  car  around  a 
racetrack 

Again,  they  should  use  at  least  four  verbs  in 
each  description. 

5.  Divide  the  pupils  into  groups  of  three  or  four  to 
read  their  descriptions  from  question  four  to 
each  other.  As  each  pupil  reads,  the  others  are 
to  note  down  the  verbs  used,  to  expand  their 
own  pool  of  verbs. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  79 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Writing  explanatory  paragraphs 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  preparing 

factual  and  fictional  explanatory  paragraphs 

Activity  1 

Producing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  use  explanatory  principles  in  an 

imaginative  context 

1 .  Ask  students  why  explanations  are  needed. 

Ask  them  what  the  requirements  are  of  a  good 
explanation. 


2.  Tell  the  pupils  to  imagine  that  they  are  authors 
of  a  mystery  story.  Their  hero  or  heroine  has 
just  found  a  huge,  round  barrel  that  probably 
contains  a  small  casket  of  jewels.  The  barrel  is 
in  a  cave  under  the  tower  of  an  abandoned 
house  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
principal  character  has  a  dim  flashlight  and  the 
villains  are  approaching.  Have  them  write  the 
ending  with  specific  reference  to  the  shapes  of 
the  barrel,  cave,  tower,  flashlight  beam, 
coastline,  and  the  hero’s/heroine’s  escape 
route. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  viewing,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  an  explanatory  paragraph 

about  arches 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  selection  on  page  83 
and  the  World  Book  entry  on  arches,  taking 
notes.  Have  them  look  at  photos  of  churches 
with  flying  buttresses. 

2.  Ask  them  to  write  an  explanatory  paragraph 
telling  how  a  particular  church  stays  standing, 
where  the  weak  points  in  their  building  are,  and 
what  the  interior  space  of  the  building  is  like. 

3.  Have  students  evaluate  each  other’s 
explanatory  paragraph  following  the 
requirements  of  a  good  explanation. 

PAGES  80  and  81 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  history  of  aviation 

1 .  Have  pupils  describe  from  observation  what  is 
different  about  the  flight  of  various  birds,  for 
example,  sparrows,  robins,  wild  geese,  ducks, 
hummingbirds,  jays.  Ask  the  following 
questions: 

— Can  they  relate  weight  and  wing  structure 
of  each  bird  to  its  style  of  flight? 

—  How  do  they  imagine  such  observations 
have  influenced  the  types  of  aircraft 
designed  by  man?  (e.g.,  the  hummingbird 
hovers  like  a  helicopter;  the  goose  flaps 
slowly  through  the  air  like  a  World  War  II 
bomber;  the  swallow  is  streamlined  like  a 
jet) 
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— Are  they  aware  that  birds’  wing  bones  are 
hollow? 

—  Do  they  know  that  wing  and  tail  feathers 
overlap,  having  the  effect  of  reducing 
wind  resistance? 

Extension  Activity/building  vocabulary  about 

flying  and  falling 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  get  library  books  about 
planes,  gliders,  rockets  and  other  aircraft,  and 
about  birds.  Their  goal  is  to  add  twenty-five 
new  verbs  to  their  vocabulary.  The  students 
can  then  derive  nouns  and  adjectives  from  the 
verb. 

2.  Read  the  poem  "High  Flight”  by  John  Gillespie 
Magee,  The  Oxford  Book  of  Canadian  Verse, 
to  the  class.  Which  verbs  are  new  to  their 
vocabulary?  Ask  them  to  pick  out  images  (word 
pictures)  that  add  something  to  the  simple 
notion  of  flight: 

— laughter  silvered  wings 
— sunward 

— tumbling  mirth/Of  sun-split  clouds 
— sunlit  silence 
— shouting  wind 
— halls  of  air 

—  untrespassed  sanctity  of  space 
—the  face  of  God 

Extension  Activity/writing  poems  about  flying 

Writing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  imagine  that  they  are  a  bird  at 
evening  or  a  glider  pilot  and  their  primary 
direction  is  from  sky  to  earth. 

2.  Have  them  use  their  word  collections  to  help 
them  compose  a  free  verse  or  rhymed  poem 
about  homeward  flight. 

Extension  Activity/building  model  airplanes 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

1 .  If  any  of  the  pupils  build  or  collect  model 
airplanes,  this  would  be  an  ideal  time  for  a 
display  and  oral  report. 


2.  These  students  who  have  had  experience 
working  with  model  airplanes  could  assist  other 
students  in  constructing  them. 

Extension  Activity/expressing  the  curves  of 

flight  in  sculptured  forms 

Producing,  writing 

1 .  Materials  needed  for  this  activity  are  plaster  of 
Paris,  a  small  amount  of  shortening,  molds 
such  as  empty  milk  cartons,  water,  and  filing 
and  cutting  instruments. 

2.  Grease  the  inside  of  the  container.  Mix  the 
plaster  of  Paris  with  water  and  pour  it  into  the 
container.  Let  it  set. 

3.  When  the  plaster  is  dry,  tear  away  the 
container. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  carve  their  blocks  into  shapes 
that,  to  them,  express  the  curves  of  flight.  Color 
can  be  applied. 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  free  verse  poems  about 
their  sculptures. 

— What  thoughts  did  you  have  as  you 
worked  with  your  material? 

—  How  did  the  material  feel  as  you  worked 
with  it? 

— How  does  your  finished  sculpture  make 
you  feel? 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  classify  and  describe  in  writing 

commonly  used  spirals 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  around  their  homes  and 
to  browse  through  a  hardware  store  and  a 
general  merchandise  store  looking  for  gadgets 
containing  spirals. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  think  about  the  word  spring. 

— What  are  the  properties  of  springs? 
(flexible  and  elastic) 

— Where  around  the  home  does  one  find 
springs?  (clocks,  mattresses,  upholstered 
furniture,  automobile,  etc.) 

— Can  they  think  of  any  toys  that  depend  on 
springs  or  spirals?  (jolly  jumper,  pogo 
stick,  slinky,  a  type  of  rocking  horse,  etc.) 
When  you  have  accumulated  a  list  of 
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springs  of  all  varieties,  discuss  with  the 
students  the  best  way  to  classify  them 
according  to  use.  (flexibility,  size) 
Depending  on  the  results  of  this 
discussion,  you  might  divide  the  class  into 
groups  and  have  them  classify  springs  in 
several  different  ways,  comparing  their 
results. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  select  one  item  touched  on  in 
question  one  or  question  two  and  to  describe  it 
in  a  paragraph  or  poem  without  naming  it. 

4.  Have  each  pupil  put  his  or  her  description  at 
the  top  of  a  page  of  foolscap  and  make  a 
display  of  them.  Pupils  browsing  through  the 
display  can  add  their  guesses  as  to  the  item 
described  in  the  space  below  the  poem  or 
paragraph.  After  a  couple  of  days  the  authors 
can  check  to  see  how  well  they  have 
communicated  about  their  household  spirals. 

Extension  Activity/researching  and  reporting 

on  kinetic  artwork  (transfer  to  home  and 

community) 

Viewing,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  choose  one  of  these  topics,  or 
a  similar  one,  for  research: 

— art  and  music:  windchimes 

— mobiles 

— kinetic  sculpture  (excluding  the  above) 

— folk  toys  that  move  (Jacob’s  ladder, 
jumping  jack  or  man  on  a  trapeze, 
dancing  doll,  etc.  — the  criterion  for  “folk” 
here  should  be  a  handmade  toy) 

Their  research  can  be  done  with  books,  but  will 
be  a  more  delightful  and  profitable  experience 
if  it  can  be  done  by  visiting  shops,  neighbors, 
museums,  galleries  or  other  places  that  collect 
and  display  art  that  moves.  Students  might 
want  to  construct  the  art  form  or  bring  in 
examples. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  write  short  reports  on  their 
research,  paying  particular  attention  to: 

— the  five  w’s 

— topic  sentences 

— explanations  of  how  the  art  is 
constructed,  what  it  is  made  of 

— descriptions  of  its  appearance  and  the 
sort  of  motion  it  makes 


PAGE  83 
Activity  1 

Reading,  viewing,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  uses  and 
occurrence  of  arches 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  observe  their  neighborhood 
for  arches.  Before  they  begin,  have  them 
suggest  some  of  the  places  they  might  look  for 
arches.  Such  a  list  might  include: 

— older  office  buildings 
— churches  and  synagogues 
— bridges 

— arenas,  auditoriums,  stadiums 
— gates  and  doorways 

2.  Lead  a  discussion  of  the  types  of  arches  found, 
their  uses,  the  materials  they  were  made  of, 
and  how  they  were  decorated. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  find  out  how  these  terms  are 
related  to  arches: 

— cloister  — barrel  vault 

— colonnade  — intersecting  vault 

— ogee  — fan  vault 

— arcade  — archer 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  what  parts  of  the  body  one  can 
arch?  (eyebrows,  back)  Can  they  think  of  a  part 
of  the  body  that  is  named  an  arch?  (curve  in 
the  foot  between  heel  and  ball)  Can  you  use 
arch  as  a  verb?  an  adjective?  Why  is  an  archer 
called  so?  What  is  another  meaning  of  arch? 
(coy) 

PAGE  84 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  the  prepositions  in  and  into, 
between  and  among 

Objective:  to  develop  ability  to  use 
prepositions  correctly 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  reinforce  awareness  of  prepositions 
through  common  expressions  in  which  they  are 
used  correctly 

1 .  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  many  colloquial 
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expressions  also  contain  prepositions  used 
correctly.  Mention  a  couple  of  expressions  for 
each  preposition  and  then  elicit  others  from  the 
pupils. 

in 

—  in  the  bag 

—  in  the  picture 

—  in  the  soup 
into 

— out  of  the  frying  pan,  into  the  fire 

—  into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall 
between 

—  between  you  and  me 

—  between  you  and  me  and  the  gatepost 
— between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place 

—  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea 
among 

—  among  ourselves 

—  among  the  greatest 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  explain  the  difference 
between  the  activity  in  each  of  these  pairs  of 
sentences: 

— Gregory  jumped  in  the  elevator. 

Gregory  jumped  into  the  elevator. 

—  Pat  swam  in  the  ocean. 

Pat  swam  into  the  ocean. 

— Oliver  sat  between  thieves. 

Oliver  sat  among  thieves. 

—  Belle  whispered  between  her  friends. 

Belle  whispered  among  her  friends. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  compose  pairs  of  sentences 
using  the  four  prepositions. 

4.  What  other  derivations  are  there  for  between ? 

5.  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  to  play  “Where 
is  Andy?”  One  pupil  makes  up  short  sentences 
using  each  of  the  prepositions  in  the  lesson 
and  the  other  pupil  has  to  say  what  Andy’s 
situation  is.  Encourage  them  to  use  colloquial 
expressions,  but  to  identify  them  as  such  as 
part  of  the  game.  After  two  mistakes  the  other 
partner  gets  a  turn.  For  example: 

— Andy  went  in  the  rain.  (Andy  went 
somewhere  while  it  was  raining.) 

— Andy  went  into  the  rain.  (Andy  stepped 
outside  while  it  was  raining.) 


— Andy  is  in  the  money,  (colloquial 
expression:  Andy  has  received  a  large 
amount  of  money.) 

— Andy  walked  between  the  trees.  (There 
was  a  tree  on  either  side  of  Andy.) 

PAGES  85  and  86 

Activity  1 

Listening,  reading,  writing,  speaking 

Objective:  To  compare  two  poems  about  carnival 

rides 

1 .  “The  Flight  of  the  Roller  Coaster”  and  “Ghost 
Train”  both  are  about  carnival  rides.  Begin  by 
reading  both  poems  aloud  to  the  class. 

2.  Have  the  students  list  the  verbs  in  each  poem 
to  appreciate  the  different  moods.  Are  they 
surprised  at  the  use  of  verbs  in  “The  Flight  of 
the  Roller  Coaster?”  Ask  them  what  sort  of 
verbs  they  would  have  chosen  for  a  roller 
coaster  poem. 

3.  Check  to  see  whether  the  students  have 
observed  that  the  shape  of  “Ghost  Train” 
follows  the  track  of  a  “spook’s  castle.” 
Students  who  have  been  on  such  a  ride  could 
confirm  for  those  who  have  not  the  ways  in 
which  the  poem  realistically  presents  the  ride. 

4.  Ask  the  students  how  the  poems  differ 
regarding  rhyme.  Can  they  tell  how  the  rhyme 
fits  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  poems?  (The 
rhymeless  “Flight”  reflects  the  departure  of  the 
roller  coaster  from  its  usual  rhythmic  route  and 
racket;  the  rhymes  in  “Ghost  Train”  emphasize 
the  spins  and  twists  of  the  track,  the  startling 
sounds  in  the  place,  and  the  comic  horror 
(shoulder. . .  colder,  jaws . . .  claws,  flare . . .  hair, 
gun. .  .sun)  of  the  trip. 

5.  Ask  students  which  poem  they  prefer,  “Ghost 
Train”  or  “Roller  Coaster?”  Have  them  give 
reasons. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  read  a  poem  out  loud  dramatically 

1 .  “Ghost  Train"  is  a  good  poem  for  a  dramatic 
reading.  To  prepare  for  the  reading  give  the 
students  phrases  and  words  in  which  the 
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tempo  and  tone  should  reflect  meaning: 

— slowly  swerve  around  a  curve  (slowly,  on 
a  rising  inflection) 

— squeal  (shrill  and  drawn  out) 

— jerks  (very  sharply) 

2.  The  reading  could  be  done  in  one  of  various 
ways: 

—as  a  chorus  with  the  whole  class  in  unison 
acting  out  the  poem  as  one  voice 

—as  a  piece  with  the  whole  class  reading 
and  with  sound  effects  and  actions  shown 
by  a  few  chosen  students 

— as  a  piece  with  a  few  students  reading 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  class  making  all 
the  background  noises 

—  in  small  groups  of  four  or  five  where  each 
group  is  responsible  for  presenting  their 
own  reading  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Activity  3 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  observe  and  describe  geographical 

contours 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  they  think  is  the 
shape  of  the  horizon.  (It  is  a  curve,  but 
geographical  features  usually  camouflage  the 
fact.) 

2.  Have  them  mention  things  which  show  up  the 
contours  on  maps  of  land,  as  Mei-Lan  Law  saw 
that  roads  do.  Their  suggestions  might  include: 

— railroads 
— rivers 
— waterfalls 
— cuts  for  power  lines 
— telephone  and  hydro  lines  and  poles 
— mining  activities 
— clearings  for  buildings 
— clearings  for  agriculture 

3.  In  many  instances,  the  paintings  of  Lauren 
Harris  and  of  Tom  Thomson  are  particularly 
forceful  in  their  delineation  of  land  masses. 
Give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
paintings  of  Canada’s  landscape  artists.  Lead 
them  in  a  discussion  of  how  the  art  does  or 
does  not  portray  the  contours  of  the  Canada 
they  know  best. 


PAGE  87 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  reading,  writing,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  compare  the  use  of  curved  space  in 
the  sculpture  and  paintings  of  earlier  periods 

1 .  Provide  the  classroom  library  with  some  art 
histories  or  books  illustrating  the  painting  and 
sculpture  of  at  least  three  periods  other  than 
our  own;  e.g.,  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Renaissance,  the  nineteenth  century. 

2.  Show  the  pupils  what  is  meant  by 
“composition”  and  how  to  look  for  the  main 
shapes  in  a  painting.  Begin  with  the  obvious 
circles  and  cones  (triangles)  and  cylinders 
(rectangles)  of  a  still  life  and  move  to  the 
slightly  more  blurry  circles  of  heads,  triangles 
of  sleeves,  and  rectangles  of  trunks  in  portraits 
or  group  portraits. 

3.  Now  ask  them  to  describe  in  writing  the  shapes 
and  the  composition  of  at  least  one  painting 
and  one  sculpture  that  they  like  from  the  books 
provided. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  write  a  paragraph  comparing 
their  chosen  sculptures  from  another  period 
with  those  on  page  87.  Have  the  students 
discuss  how  shapes  are  similar  and  dissimilar. 
Which  period  do  they  like  better?  Why? 

Extension  Activity/observing  sculpture  and 
paintings  directly  (transfer  to  home  and 
community) 

Viewing,  writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Arrange  for  the  pupils  to  visit  an  art  gallery. 

2.  Ask  them  to  take  most  of  their  time  with  the 
one  or  two  works  they  like  best,  using  the 
following  guide: 

— Try  to  imagine  yourselves  making  the 
work 

—  How  would  your  hands  move? 

— What  tools  would  you  be  using? 

— What  would  you  be  thinking  of  in  nature  or 
in  the  culture  while  designing  and  working 
on  it? 

3.  Lead  a  discussion  on  the  advantages  of 
viewing  actual  works  rather  than  photographs 
and  printed  reproductions. 
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3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  design  one  of  the  following 
based  on  one  or  more  natural  shapes: 

— a  building  — a  vessel  for  food  or 

drink 

— a  piece  of  furniture  — a  vehicle  or  article 

of  clothing 

PAGES  88  and  89 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  visualize  the  interior  space  of 

contemporary  buildings 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  imagine  what  the  buildings  on 
these  pages  would  look  like  from  the  inside,  if 
their  shapes  were  hollow. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
interiors  look  like. 

3.  Ask  which  of  the  buildings  is  likely  to  have 
unusually  shaped  rooms  inside.  Where  would 
these  rooms  be  located?  What  would  they  be 
used  for? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
“functional.”  Ask  them  to  write  a  couple  of 
sentences  about  each  picture  telling  about  how 
its  shape  is  or  is  not  functional. 


4.  Have  the  pupils  write  appreciations  of  their 
favorite  works  in  which  they  answer  the 
questions  in  question  two.  Have  them  imagine 
that  they  are  trying  to  describe  their  work  over 
a  CB  radio  or  telephone  to  someone  miles 
away.  Another  person  can  ask  questions. 


Extension  Activity/writing  a  descriptive 

paragraph  on  architecture 

Writing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  imagine  having  their  very  own 
house.  It  can  be  of  any  style  they  like, 
constructed  of  any  materials. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  their  house  in 
writing,  exterior  and  interior,  and  to  explain  why 
it  is  appealing  to  them. 


Extension  Activity/studying  nature  for  utilitarian 

forms 

Viewing,  producing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  collect  natural  objects,  or 
pictures  of  natural  objects,  whose  shapes  are 
appealing  to  them. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  organize  their  collections  of 
shapes  so  that  all  the  pupils  can  study  the 
forms. 
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6/1  DIG! 

Through  photographs  and  excerpts,  students  are 
introduced  to  archaeology  and  shown  the 
methods  and  tools  used  by  archaeologists  in 
their  discovery  and  study  of  past  cultures.  The 
theme  of  “discovery  and  study”  in  archaeology  is 
carried  through  to  having  the  students  prepare 
research  reports. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  building  vocabulary,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
understanding  and  communicating  in  a 
particular  field  of  study 

•  using  a  library  for  research 

•  evaluating  books  and  dictionaries  and  using 
them  in  research 

•  asking  appropriate  research  questions  and 
finding  and  using  key  words 

•  note-taking  for  research 

•  writing  a  research  report 

•  combining  sentences  with  the  connectives 
and,  but,  and  or  to  create  compound 
sentences 

•  punctuating  compound  sentences 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  90  and  91 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  writing,  listening,  producing 
Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  materials 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  picture  on  page  90 
for  the  answers  to  these  questions: 

— What  is  this  a  picture  of? 

— What  objects  can  you  identify? 

— What  are  the  stakes  in  the  ground  for? 

— What  is  the  woman  doing? 

— What  is  she  using  a  paint  brush  for? 

— Why  doesn’t  she  simply  pick  things  up? 

— Why  doesn’t  she  use  a  shovel? 

— Why  doesn’t  she  use  a  bulldozer? 

2.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  details  of  the 
picture  and  what  would  need  to  be  taken  into 
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account  in  a  description  of  them.  Ask  them  to 
write  a  short  paragraph  describing  the  picture 
to  someone  who  has  not  seen  it.  (Note:  this  will 
be  returned  to  later  in  the  chapter.) 

3.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  compile  a  list  of 
things  they  do  not  understand  from  the  picture. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  share  their  lists  with  the  class. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  the  theme  materials 

1 .  Building  upon  their  discoveries  in  Activity  1 , 
have  the  pupils  say  what  they  know  about 
archaeology.  Now  have  them  add  what  they 
can  learn  from  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  article  on  page  91 , 
finding  out  about  words  that  may  be  unfamiliar 
to  them  as  they  are  reading.  Review  their 
learning  with  such  questions  as: 

— What  does  the  article  tell  you  about  an 
archaeologist’s  work? 

— How  is  the  work  of  an  archaeologist  like 
that  of  a  detective? 

— What  clues  does  an  archaeologist 
depend  on? 

— What  kind  of  information  is  the 
archaeologist  unable  to  get  about  the 
culture  he  studies?  (first-hand  information 
from  interviewing  and  observation) 

— What  limitations  does  this  place  on  the 
archaeologist?  What  does  it  mean  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  findings  and  conclusions? 

3.  Establish  with  the  students  that  archaelogy  is 
a  major  branch  of  anthropology,  the  study  of 
man  in  culture.  The  anthropologist  studies 
ongoing  cultures  by  doing  fieldwork,  which 
often  means  living  with  people  for  months  and 
even  years  at  a  time,  thus  becoming  familiar 
with  their  language,  customs,  beliefs,  work,  art, 
religion,  etc.  The  archaeologist  studies  past 
cultures  and  civilizations  by,  literally,  digging 
them  up.  Thus,  the  archaeologist’s  conclusions 
are  based  on  analysis  of  artifacts,  i.e.,  material 
objects,  whereas  the  anthropologist  has 
access  to  artifacts  and  mentifacts 
(non-physical  cultural  objects,  such  as  stories, 
songs,  popular  beliefs,  and  the  like).  This  is  an 
important  distinction.  It  would  help  the  students 


to  have  an  overview  of  this  information, 
graphically  presented: 

anthropology 

archaeology 

fieldwork 


artifacts 


mentifacts 


Also  important  to  establish  with  the  pupils  is 
the  fact  that  research  of  any  kind  is  not  done  in 
a  vacuum.  Current  research  in  a  field  like 
archaeology  is  based  on  previous  research, 
testing  the  truth  of  previous  conclusions  and 
assumptions,  and  using  previously  collected 
data  as  a  starting  point  for  new  research.  With 
these  concepts  in  mind,  have  the  class 
consider  the  following  questions: 

— What  pre-excavation  research  might  the 
SFU  archaeological  team  have  done? 

— What  specific  “facts”  in  the  article  on  the 
Carrier  Indians  suggest  that  the 
archaeologists  based  their  early 
conclusions  on  the  research  of  others?  In 
other  words,  what  information  in  the 
article  could  not  have  been  acquired  from 
what  was  dug  up  from  the  ground? 

—  In  what  ways  would  the  findings  of 
anthropologists  who  have  worked  in 
British  Columbia  during  the  past  100 
years  be  useful  to  the  SFU 
archaeologists? 


Extension  Activity /writing  as  an  archaeologist 

Producing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  interview  each  other, 
pretending  that  they  are  archaeologists,  and 
have  the  interviewer  ask  them  why  they  do 
what  they  do.  They  should  answer  these 
questions: 

— What  is  the  purpose  of  digging  up 
long-dead  civilizations? 

—  How  do  you  justify  the  expense  of  such 
research? 

— How  is  this  similar  to  and  different  from 
mountain  climbing? 

— How  is  this  similar  to  and  different  from 
space  travel  and  exploration? 
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2.  Have  the  students  write  a  paragraph 
pretending  that  they  are  archaeologists.  Have 
them  imagine  that  they  are  writing  about  their 
job  fora  magazine. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  explain  what  the  following 
statements  tell  us  about  the  Carrier  Indians: 

— The  Carriers  were  a  peaceable  and 
communistic  people. 

— The  Carrier  Indians  had  a  highly-  evolved 
and  self-sufficient  culture. 

— They  did  not  indulge  in  the  extravagant 
potlach  festivities. 

— Dye  from  the  plants  was  extracted  in  later 
times  only  when  trading  with  the  white 
man  called  for  decorative  clothing. 

Extension  Activity/writing  in  the  objective 

manner 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  compose 
“objective”  but  foolishly  literal  descriptions  of 
particular  facets  of  our  culture  familiar  to  them. 

2.  Have  them  write  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
alien  who  is  visiting  earth  for  the  first  time  and 
does  not  know  our  culture  or  word  expressions. 

3.  Have  them  share  their  descriptions  for  the 
class  to  try  to  decide  what  they  have 
described.  Possible  topics  include: 

— a  football  (hockey,  baseball,  basketball, 
etc.)  game 

— the  preparation  and/or  eating  of  a  meal 
— the  school  cafeteria 
— waking  up  and  eating  breakfast 
— a  school  day  (or  part  of  a  school  day) 

— watching  television 
— grocery  shopping 
— going  to  the  bank 
— a  rock-and-roll  concert 
— stamp  collecting 

Extension  Activity/deepening  awareness  of 

oneself  as  a  cultural  being 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

1 .  Have  students  work  in  small  groups  to  prepare 
a  chart  similar  to  the  one  they  have  prepared 


on  the  Carrier  Indians.  This  will  be  a  chart  that 
archaeologists  thousands  of  years  from  now 
might  make  to  classify  the  foods,  tools,  shelter, 
and  amusements  of  our  culture.  Emphasize 
that  the  finds  must  be  limited  to  the  physical, 
the  artifactual,  and  that  the  excavation  site 
should  be  limited  to  a  small  neighborhood  of 
perhaps  ten  or  twenty  houses. 

2.  Have  the  students  share  their  charts  with  the 
class  in  an  informal  discussion  of  these  ideas: 

— How  might  the  strict  limitation  of  findings 
to  only  artifacts  affect  the  conclusions  of 
the  archaeologists  of  the  future? 

—  How  might  the  limitation  of  site  to  a  small 
area  affect  the  findings?  the  conclusions? 

—  How  is  our  culture  different  from  that  of 
the  Carrier  Indians?  (relatively  more 
complex  and  less  homogeneous) 

— What  kinds  of  things  would  survive 
thousands  of  years  of  accidental  burial? 

— What  kinds  of  things  would  not? 

3.  Introduce  the  idea  of  a  “time  capsule”  and  ask 
the  class  what  they  would  want  to  put  in  a  time 
capsule  to  be  discovered  by  archaeologists  a 
thousand  years  hence.  List  these  on  the 
chalkboard.  Ask  the  class: 

—  How  many  of  these  would  or  would  not  be 
discovered  by  the  future  archaeologists  in 
an  archaeological  dig? 

— What  important  things  about  our  culture 
could  not  be  included? 

4.  Have  students  in  groups  make  a  joint  tape  to 
be  placed  in  a  time  capsule.  What  do  they  want 
archaeologists  of  the  future  to  know? 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  92 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Using  particular  terms  in  particular 
subject  areas 

Objective:  to  develop  vocabulary  through 
dictionary  use  and  discussion 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objectives:  to  learn  about  esoteric,  specialized 
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language;  to  reinforce  how  to  use  a  dictionary 

1 .  Review  how  to  use  a  dictionary,  explaining 
the  different  parts  of  each  entry  in  a  dictionary: 

—spelling  and  syllabification 
— pronunciation 
— derivation 
— meaning(s) 

— usage 

— synonyms,  or  similar  words 

Note  that  some  dictionaries  do  not  include  all 
of  these  parts  in  the  entry. 

2.  From  the  school  library,  classroom  and  personal 
resources,  and  the  local  library  get  several 
different  dictionaries  for  students  to  look  at. 

Also  ask  them,  if  they  can,  to  bring  dictionaries 
from  home. 

— Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  to 
compare  the  completeness  of  dictionary 
entries  for  words  students  have  learned  in 
this  chapter;  e.g.,  dig,  culture,  ritual. 

— Ask  them  how  the  different  meanings  of 
dig  relate  to  the  chapter  title  “I  Dig!” 

— Have  them  find  out  if  all  of  the  dictionaries 
provide  the  anthropological  meaning  of 
culture  ? 

3.  Using  the  vocabulary  words  listed  on  page  92, 
and  adding  to  this  list  such  words  as potlach, 
ritual,  art,  craft,  and  tradition,  show  the 
students  how  to  approximate  where  the  word 
will  be  in  the  dictionary  alphabetically.  Go 
through  the  list  of  vocabulary  words,  one  at  a 
time,  having  students  open  the  dictionary  to 
the  approximate  point  and  then  finding  the 
word  from  there.  Work  on  this  until  they  are 
quite  proficient,  comparing  the  definitions  in 
different  dictionaries  as  part  of  the  exercise. 

4.  The  collection  of  dictionaries  gathered  should 
include  at  least  one  dictionary  published  more 
than  30  years  ago.  Ask  students  to  think  of 
space-age  words,  or  even  post-World  War  II 
words  like  nuclear,  that  they  might  not  be  able 
to  find  in  older  dictionaries.  Have  them  make 
various  comparisons  between  the  meanings  of 
words  as  given  in  different  dictionaries. 

— Ask  them  to  find  out  whether  or  not  an 
older  dictionary  gives  the  slang  meaning 
of  dig . 


— How  do  the  dictionaries  differ  in  treating 
definitions  of  archaeological  terms? 

— Have  them  tell  why  the  date  of  the  most 
recent  publication  or  revision  is  important 
in  choosing  a  dictionary.  Where  do  they 
find  this  information? 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  the  idea  of  specialized 

vocabulary 

1 .  What  other  “ologist”  words  do  students  know? 
List  these  on  the  chalkboard.  For  example: 

— biologist 
— meteorologist 
— zoologist 
— geologist 
— philologist 
— psychologist 

2.  What  do  each  of  these  study? 

3.  What  are  some  specialized  terms  used  in 
these  particular  fields  of  study? 

Extension  Activity/extending  understanding  of 

the  term  culture  (transfer  to  home  and 

community) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Ask  pupils  to  talk  to  family,  friends,  and 
neighbors  to  find  out  how  different  people 
define  culture  and  what  our  culture  consists  of. 
Questions  to  ask  might  include: 

— What  do  you  think  “culture”  means? 

— What  is  special  (unique)  about  our 
culture? 

—  How  have  you  learned  about  our  culture? 

— What  aspects  of  our  culture  do  you  think 
would  best  characterize  it  to  someone 
from  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific?  to  an 
Australian  aborigine?  to  someone  from 
another  planet? 

2.  The  following  aspects  of  Western  culture  might 
be  included  on  the  lists  the  students  bring  to 
class: 

— economics  and 

money  — music 
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— politics  — art 

—family  —literature 

— male/female  roles  — recreation 
— religion  — transportation 

— food  — housing  (shelter) 

— work  — technology  (tools) 

3.  Discuss  the  pupils’  findings  from  their 
interviewing,  using  the  list  from  question  two  as 
a  reference,  and  with  the  following  questions 
as  discussion  starters: 

— What,  if  anything,  did  people’s  answers 
tell  you  about  our  culture? 

—  Did  the  answers  sometimes  tell  you  more 
about  the  sources  as  people  with  special 
interests  than  about  the  culture? 

— How  would  you  define  your  culture 
geographically?  in  terms  of  ethnic 
background?  in  terms  of  language? 

— How  do  you  learn  about  your  own 

culture?  (Note:  this  is  a  complex  question, 
for  much  of  “culture”  is  picked  up  by 
osmosis  as  opposed  to  being  specifically 
taught.) 

—  From  the  little  that  we  know  about  the 
Carrier  Indians,  how  is  our  culture 
different  from  theirs? 

4.  Go  over  the  Carrier  Indian  article  with  the 
class,  pointing  out  how  many  of  the  items  listed 
in  question  two  are  at  least  hinted  at;  or  ask  the 
students  to  work  in  groups,  each  looking  for 
references  to  two  or  three  of  the  items,  and 
then  reporting  back  to  the  class.  These  items 
can  be  found  in  the  article: 

— economics  and  money:  self-sufficient;  did 
not  indulge  in  extravagant  potlach; 
trading 

— politics:  mentions  warfare 

— family:  as  many  as  four  families  (i.e., 
extended  families)  lived  in  some  houses; 
families  began  claiming  territorial  rights 
for  hunting  and  gathering 

— male/female  roles:  division  of  house  for 
separate  work  areas 

— food:  many  references 

— work:  relates  to  houses  and 
food-gathering 

-  — art:  shell  beads;  dye  used  only  later  for 


decorative  clothing  in  trading  with  white 
man  (note:  This  suggests  a  low  level  of  art 
in  the  culture,  which  in  turn  implies  that 
the  demands  of  providing  subsistence  did 
not  allow  time  for  artistic  impression) 

— transportation:  canoes 

— housing:  many  references 

— technology:  many  references 

Extension  Activity/preparing  a  bulletin  board 
Producing 

1 .  Have  the  class  or  a  group  prepare  a  bulletin 
board  display  on  what  they  decide  are  the  most 
unique  and  significant  features  of  our  culture  or 
any  other  culture  they  might  be  familiar  with. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  94  and  95 

Learning  to  Use  Study  Skills 
Using  the  library  for  research 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  research 
through  library  use 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  library  as  a  place  for 
research 

1 .  Have  the  class  visit  the  school  library,  the  local 
library,  and  a  large  city  or  university  library  (if 
possible).  Before  the  trips,  draw  up  a  brief  list 
of  questions  with  the  pupils,  including: 

— Why  is  organization  important  to  a 
librarian? 

—  How  would  you  find  a  specific  book,  or 
books  on  a  specific  topic,  if  there  was  no 
cataloging  system,  no  method  of 
organization? 

— What  are  the  stacks? 

—  How  do  you  use  a  card  catalogue? 

— What  are  a  librarian’s  responsibilities? 

2.  In  each  library  arrange  to  have  the  students 
shown  and  told  about  the  different  sections  in  a 
library  (reference,  circulation,  acquisitions, 
cataloging,  special  collections,  juvenile),  and 
about  what  the  librarians  do. 
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3.  Have  each  student  check  out  one  or  two  books 
on  archaeology  from  the  library.  (Make  a  note 
to  warn  them  to  have  the  books  back  when 
they  are  due.) 

4.  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  to  present 
reports  to  the  class  on  the  questions  in  item 
one. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  to  evaluate  how  useful  a  book 

will  be  for  research 

1 .  Explain  to  the  students  the  importance  of  being 
able  to  evaluate  and  use  a  book  effectively  for 
research,  emphasizing  the  parallels  between  a 
well-organized  library  and  a  well-organized 
book,  an  unorganized  library  and  an 
unorganized  book.  You  might  ask  questions 
like  these: 

— What  is  the  purpose  of  the  table  of 
contents  in  a  book? 

— What  is  an  index? 

— How  is  a  book  index  like  the  card 
catalogue  in  a  library? 

—  How  would  you  find  something  on  a 
specific  topic  in  a  book  without  an  index? 
without  a  table  of  contents? 

—  How  do  subheadings  within  chapters  help 
the  reader  find  information? 

— Why  do  books  have  page  numbers? 

(Note  that  the  page  number  in  a  book  is 
similar  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  or  Library  of 
Congress  number  for  a  book  in  the 
library.) 

— Why  is  it  useful  to  know  when  a  book  was 
published?  Where  do  you  find  this 
information? 

—  How  can  the  bibliography  in  a  book  be 
useful? 

2.  Divide  students  into  small  groups,  each  group 
to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  an  archaeology 
or  anthropology  book  and  to  prepare  reports  on 
these.  Points  to  be  covered  should  include: 

— Tell  in  one  or  two  sentences  what  the 
book  is  about. 

—  Describe  the  table  of  contents.  How  many 
chapters  are  there?  Judging  from  the 


table  of  contents,  is  the  book  a  general 
introduction  to  the  topic  or  does  it  include 
much  specific  information? 

—  Is  there  an  index?  Do  you  always  need  an 
index?  Did  it  help  you  find  information  in 
the  book?  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  table  of  contents  and  the  index?  Give 
some  examples. 

— When  was  the  book  published?  When 
was  the  research  for  the  book  done?  Do 
you  think  the  book  might  be  out-of-date  in 
any  way?  Explain. 

—  Is  there  a  bibliography?  Is  it  extensive  or 
brief?  Does  it  include  short  descriptions 
(annotations)  of  the  works  cited? 

— Who  is  the  intended  audience  for  the 
book?  professionals  in  the  field?  general 
adult  audience?  young  people?  On  what 
is  this  conclusion  based? 

Extension  Activity/learning  to  formulate 
research  questions;  to  increase  interest  in  the 
theme  materials  (transfer  to  home  and 
community) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Many  communities  have  local  history  societies 
and  archaeology  associations  or  amateur 
archaeologists.  You  also  may  be  in  a  location 
where  professional  archaeologists  are  involved 
in  survey  work  or  in  site  excavation.  Have  a 
group  of  students  draft  an  invitation  to  such  an 
authority  to  visit  the  class  and  talk  about 
archaeology  in  your  locale.  This  invitation  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  classroom  visit  is 
conducted  can  be  organized  as  described  in 
Chapter  1 ,  pages  1 2  and  1 3,  Extension 
Activity. 

2.  Students  who  make  contact  and  arrange  the 
visit  should  report  to  the  class  on  the  topic  the 
visitor  will  be  telling  them  about. 

3.  Place  students  in  groups  to  make  lists  of 
questions  to  ask  the  visitor.  Questions  should 
focus  on  how  the  archaeologist  does  his 
research. 

4.  Follow  up  on  the  classroom  visit  as  in  Chapter 
1 ,  pages  1 2  and  1 3,  Extension  Activity. 
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Extension  Activity/extending  students’ 
understanding  of  research  in  a  subject  area 
(transfer  to  home  and  community) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Plan  a  class  trip  to  a  museum.  Things  for 
students  to  consider  during  the  visit  include: 

— Does  the  museum  specialize  in  a  certain 
time  period  or  particular  culture?  If  so, 
which  culture? 

—How  does  the  museum  reflect  life  in  the 
region? 

— Do  the  museum  presentations  offer  a 
breadth  of  information  on  a  lot  of  things  or 
a  depth  of  information  on  fewer  things? 

Do  you  feel  this  method  of  presentation  is 
successful?  Why  or  why  not? 

— What  exhibits,  if  any,  are  the  result  of 
archaeological  excavation? 

2.  The  museum  trip  should  include  a  visit  with 
someone  who  works  at  the  museum.  Have  the 
students  formulate  questions  on  museums  in 
general.  Questions  that  might  be  asked 
include: 

—  How  does  the  museum  obtain  the  things  it 
displays? 

—  Do  the  displays  ever  change? 

— Does  the  museum  have  artifacts  not  on 
display? 

— How  are  the  museum  holdings 
catalogued  and  stored? 

—  Is  the  museum  used  in  any  way  besides 
public  presentation? 

— What  do  people  who  work  at  a  museum 
do? 

— Where  does  the  museum  get  the  money 
to  operate? 

— What  is  an  archive? 

Extension  Activity/planning  a  school  museum 
Producing 

1 .  As  a  follow-up  to  the  museum  trip,  have  the 
class  plan  a  school  museum. 

— What  might  its  focus  be? 

—  How  might  artifacts  be  displayed? 
stored?  classified? 

—How  might  artifacts  be  obtained? 


PAGES  96  and  97 

Learning  to  Use  Life  and  Study  Skills 

Finding  and  using  key  words  for  report 

research  notes 

Objective:  to  develop  research  skills 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  find  and  use  key  words  for  report 

research  notes 

1 .  Pupils  have  worked  previously,  in  Chapter  3, 
page  56,  Activity  1 ,  on  narrowing  a  topic. 
Review  this  work. 

2.  Class  activities  on  archaeology  and  related 
subject  areas  have  introduced  pupils  to  the 
theme  and  to  research.  All  pupils  should  be 
acquainted  with  a  few  books  that  deal  with  the 
broad  subject  of  archaeology.  Have  students 
select  a  topic  for  the  research  report.  These 
topics  could  approach  the  theme  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  For  example: 

— archaeological  digs  in  my  province 

—archaeological  findings  from  the 
excavation  at. . . 

— a  particular  culture,  tribe,  group  as 
revealed  through  its  artifacts 

— methods  of  food-gathering  and  hunting  of 
two  different  cultures  (a  tribe  in  British 
Columbia  compared  with  one  in  Nova 
Scotia  or  Arizona) 

— what  men  (women)  did  among  the . . .  tribe 
— the  work  of . . .  (a  noted  archaeologist) 

— description  of  an  archaeology  museum 

3.  Because  much  that  has  been  written  on  the 
treasures  of  Tutankhamen  (King  Tut)  should  be 
readily  available,  this  is  a  good  topic  to  use  as 
illustration  of  how  a  topic  can  be  narrowed 
from  the  general  to  the  specific.  Suggestions 
from  the  students  might  be: 

— history  of  the  archaeological  dig 

— strange,  mysterious,  and  tragic 

happenings  related  to  the  discovery  and 
excavation 

— how  Tut  was  found 
— Howard  Carter,  archaeologist 
— ancient  Egyptian  art 
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— the  pyramids 
— life  in  ancient  Egypt 

4.  Have  students  select  topics  they  would  like  to 
research.  The  research  report  should  be 
simple,  factual  description,  although  more 
advanced  students  may  choose  to  do 
comparative  reports.  If  the  school  and  local 
libraries  have  only  limited  holdings  in 
archaeology,  allowances  will  have  to  be  made, 
for  example,  by  extending  the  theme  to  include 
anthropology,  Indians  of  North  and  South 
America,  or  local  (i.e.,  pioneer)  history  in  your 
area. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  how  to  ask  research  questions 

1 .  Review  the  five  W’s  (who,  what,  where,  when, 
why)  with  the  class. 

2.  Have  pupils  decide  where  the  five  W’s  are  in 
questions  one  to  five  on  page  96. 

— Who? — question  five 

— What?  (the  mounds) — title  and  questions 
two  to  five 

— Where? — question  one 
— When? — question  two 

— Why? — question  three  (The  answer  to 
this  question  will  tell  why  the  mounds 
were  built.) 

Note  the  addition  of  how  to  the  five  W’s. 

3.  Preliminary  research,  in  choosing  a  topic,  also 
should  involve  knowing  what  you  want  to  find 
out  about  the  topic.  This  means  learning  to  ask 
the  right  questions.  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that 
questions  two  to  five  on  page  96  presuppose 
some  knowledge  of  the  topic.  Ask  them  why 
you  would  have  to  know  something  on  the 
topic  to  ask  each  of  these  questions.  In  other 
words,  what  information  does  each  question 
assume? 

4.  Discuss  with  the  class  some  of  their  topics, 
getting  them  to  ask  questions  that  will  tell  them 
about  the  topic. 

5.  Each  pupil  should  compose  a  list  of  research 
questions  about  his  or  her  topic. 


PAGE  98 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Taking  research  notes  for  reports 

Objective:  to  develop  research  skills 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  compile  a  bibliography 

1 .  Pupils  have  now  selected  research  topics  and 
will  need  to  compile  bibliographies  for  their 
topics.  Have  students  find  out  what  a 
bibliography  is,  if  they  don’t  already  know. 

2.  Show  pupils  correct  form  for  bibliography  and 
footnotes,  as  follows: 

Bibliography:  Author’s  last  name,  first  name(s). 
Title.  Place  of  publication: 
publisher,  date  of  publication. 
Gombrich,  E.H.  The  Story  of  Art. 
London:  Phaidon,  1966. 

Footnote:  Note  number.  Author’s 
name,  title  (place  of  publication: 
publisher,  date  of  publication), 
page  number(s)  being  referred 
to. 

4.  E.H.  Gombrich,  The  Story  of 
Art  (London:  Phaidon,  1966),  p. 
41. 

Additional  examples  of  style — for 
encyclopedia,  magazine,  newspaper,  and 
journal  articles,  etc.  — can  be  found  in  any 
handbook  on  style. 

3.  Ask  students  to  compile  bibliographies  for  their 
research  reports.  From  three  to  eight  books  is 
a  reasonable  range.  Help  them  to  put  their 
bibliographies  in  the  proper  style,  using  file 
cards,  one  card  for  each  source. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  learn  to  take  research  notes 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  students  how  to  go  about 
note-taking.  This  will  involve  reviewing  the 
following: 

— table  of  contents 
— index 
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— how  to  ask  questions  about  the  topic 
— the  idea  of  key  words 
It  will  also  involve  the  following  new  concepts: 
— skimming 

— using  quotation  marks  to  indicate 
direct  quotation 

— distinguishing  between  common 

knowledge  on  a  subject,  which  does  not 
require  a  note,  and  specific  information, 
which  does  require  a  note 

2.  Present  students  with  examples  of  note-taking, 
on  the  chalkboard,  using  the  following  format 
for  file  cards: 

Gombrich  (author’s  last  name) 

Story  of  Art  (short  title) 
p.  41  Ancient  Egyptian  art  followed 
“a  set  of  very  strict  laws.” 

Seated  statues  had  hands  on 
knees;  skin  of  men  painted 
darker  than  women’s  skin. 

3.  Work  with  pupils  on  their  note-taking.  Their 
notes  should  be  long  enough  for  them  to 
understand  them,  but  not  so  long  that  they  take 
excessive  time  to  write  and  include 
unnecessary  words. 

PAGES  98  to  101 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Writing  a  report  from  research  notes 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  outlining 
and  writing  research  reports 

Activity  1 

Writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  learn  organization  by  making  an 
outline 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  class  how  to  make  an  outline, 
using  the  following  organization: 

I.  Introduction  (what  the  report  is  about, 
general  introductory  information  on  the 
five  W’s) 

II.  Body 

A.  Point  to  be  covered  by  each  paragraph  in 
the  body  of  the  paper 

1 .  supporting  details  for  topic  of  paragraph 

2. 

B.  Point  to  be  covered 


III. Conclusion  (highlighting  most  important 
facts  revealed  in  the  report,  what  is  still  not 
known  about  the  topic) 

You  might  prepare  a  brief  report  outline  on  a 
large  card,  putting  it  on  display  in  the 
classroom  for  easy  reference. 

2.  Help  pupils  in  organizing  their  notes  (on  note 
cards)  to  fit  the  outlines  they  have  made. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  write  a  research  report 

1 .  Students  should  assume,  in  writing  the  report, 
that  they  are  giving  information  to  someone 
who  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  subject. 
They  might  be  considered  “experts”  on  their 
topics,  but  their  audience  is  not.  Have  students 
read  their  reports  to  a  friend  to  see  if  there  are 
any  unclear  points  before  presenting  them  to 
the  class. 

2.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  maps,  charts, 
photographs,  and  pictures  for  a  report  such  as 
this. 

3.  Discuss  with  them  both  as  a  group  and 
individually  how  to  organize  main  ideas  and 
supportive  details.  Review  the  concept  that 
each  paragraph  should  describe  a  particular 
idea  or  point,  as  covered  in  Chapter  4. 

4.  Have  students  prepare  tables  of  contents  for 
their  reports,  and  ask  that  each  heading  in  the 
table  of  contents  also  be  included  in  the  report 
itself.  This  will  help  in  organizing  the  report. 
(The  teacher  might  even  ask  that  the  students 
prepare  short  indexes  to  their  reports  after  they 
are  finished.) 

5.  Some  class  time  should  be  used  as  laboratory 
while  students  work  on  their  reports.  While 
students  are  writing  their  reports,  questions  of 
style  can  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise.  Students 
might  be  taught  what  plagiarism  is,  and 
exercises  on  paraphrasing  might  be 
introduced. 
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PAGE  102 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 

Using  the  connectives  and,  but,  and  or  in 
compound  sentences 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 

connectives 

Activity  1 

Listening,  reading,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  use  connectives  in  familiar  material 

1 .  Ask  pupils  to  return  to  the  paragraphs  they 
wrote  for  Activity  1 ,  page  90. 

2.  Review  the  learning  from  Chapter  2,  pages  26 
and  27  and  from  Chapter  5,  page  79,  on 
organizing  paragraphs  in  time  sequence  and 
on  topic  sentences  for  paragraphs.  Are  the 
students’  paragraphs  organized  by  time 
sequence?  (No,  they  probably  are  organized 
spatially.)  Do  the  pupils  have  topic  sentences 
that  explain  what  their  paragraphs  are  about? 
Ask  them  to  write  a  good  topic  sentence  now. 

3.  Point  out  that  the  paragraphs  could  now  be 
more  informative  than  they  were  because  they 
know  more  about  archaeology.  Have  them 
outline  informative  details  they  would  like  to 
add. 

4.  Have  them  write  the  paragraphs  again, 
reminding  them  of  the  value  of  and,  but,  and  or 
in  forming  compound  sentences.  When  they 
are  finished,  have  them  read  their  paragraphs 
over  for  simple  sentences  that  could  be 
combined,  and  ask  them  to  do  this.  Do  they 
think  the  final  paragraphs  read  better  than  the 
ones  they  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter?  Ask  them  to  give  reasons. 


PAGE  103 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  commas  with  the  connectives  and, 

but,  and  or 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 
punctuation 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  commas 
with  connectives 

1 .  Explain  to  the  class  that  the  comma  before  the 
connective  in  a  compound  sentence  helps  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  For 
example,  the  following  sentence  is 
misunderstood  at  first  glance  without  the 
comma:  “She  went  to  the  store  with  her  mother 
and  her  father  met  them  there.” 

2.  Present  several  sentences  on  the  chalkboard 
for  members  of  the  class  to  read  aloud  and 
discuss.  Examples  might  include  the  following: 

— John  or  Mary  will  have  to  help  us  dig  or 
we  will  never  finish  the  task. 

— Nothing  but  magic  could  explain  how  the 
children  got  to  Narnia  but  Eustace  didn’t 
believe  in  magic. 

— She  baked  a  cake  and  a  friend  came  over 
to  try  a  piece  of  it. 

— She  and  I  vacuumed  the  house  and  her 
cat  ran  outside  to  get  away  from  the 
noise. 

3.  The  same  sentences  or  similar  ones  can  be 
used,  but  with  improper  connectives,  to 
reinforce  the  pupils’  understanding  of  how  and, 
but,  and  or  affect  meaning. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  compose  four 
or  five  sentences  which  require  the 
connectives  and  commas.  Ask  each  pair  of 
students  to  exchange  sentences  with  another 
pair  to  see  how  well  they  can  solve  the 
problems  posed  by  their  classmates  by 
supplying  the  missing  connectives  and 
commas. 
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Through  poems,  story  excerpts,  and  pictures  this 
unit  examines  the  development  of  the  modern 
horse,  the  role  it  has  played  in  pre-mechanized 
societies,  its  use  for  entertainment,  and  its  power 
to  inspire  poets  and  novelists. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  building  paragraphs  using  descriptive 
language 

•  creating  stories  using  conflict  between 
people  and  animals 

•  using  first-person  and  third-person  points  of 
view  in  narration 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  104  and  105 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  materials 

1 .  Lead  a  brief  discussion  about  wild  creatures. 
You  might  draw  out  some  of  the  pupils’  feelings 
and  opinions  by  asking  questions  such  as 
these: 

—  Do  you  like  to  go  to  a  zoo? 

— Of  what  value  are  zoos? 

—  Do  you  think  wild  animals  should  be 
allowed  to  run  free? 

— What  does  wildlife  do  for  people?  Of  what 
value  are  wild  creatures? 

— Of  what  value  are  domestic  animals? 

2.  Have  three  of  the  pupils  read  the  poem  “Wild 
Horses.” 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  how  the  poet  feels  about  wild 
horses: 

— What  features  does  she  point  out  to 
describe  what  she  feels  is  beautiful? 
Would  you  agree?  Would  you  add 
anything? 

—  How  does  she  feel  about  wildness?  What 
word  does  she  use  in  verse  2  as  a 
synonym  (as  if  it  meant  the  same  as)  for 
wild? 
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Activity  2 

Listening,  writing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  make  notes  and  carry  out  writing 

activity  based  on  theme  materials 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  note  down  what  they  can 
learn  of  the  wild  existence  of  the  horses 
described  in  this  selection. 

2.  Read  the  selection  “Life  of  a  Wild  Horse  Herd” 
on  page  1 05  to  the  class. 

3.  Let  the  pupils  gather  in  small  groups  for  a  few 
minutes  to  compare  and  expand  their  notes 
and  then  lead  a  short  class  discussion  to 
improve  their  notes  again.  Their  final  lists 
should  include: 

— bands  of  a  stallion  plus  mares 
— stallion  steals  mares 
— fights 

— winner  gets  more  mares 
— need  grazing  and  water 
— predators:  wolves,  mountain  lions 
— circle  for  defense 
— foals,  one  in  two  years 
— yearlings  driven  out 

4.  Do  the  pupils  think  the  information  they  have 
gained  from  this  selection  is  taken  into  account 
by  Myra  Smith  in  “Wild  Horses?”  Ask  them  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  write  a  description  of  the 
horses  in  the  poem.  What  physical  features  of 
the  horses  are  stressed?  What  characteristic 
of  the  horses  is  expressed? 

Extension  Activity/  learning  about  the  wild  and 

the  captive  life  of  animals 

Reading,  speaking,  viewing,  producing, 

listening 

1 .  Ask  each  of  the  pupils  to  read  a  book  written 
about  wild  animals,  e.g.,  Born  Free,  by  Joy 
Adams  (Random  House,  Inc.),  The  Call  of 
the  Wild,  by  Jack  London  (New  American 
Library),  or  about  domestic  animals  and  their 
adventures  in  the  wilderness,  e.g.,  The 
Incredible  Journey,  by  Sheila  Burnford  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.). 

2.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  their  impressions  of  the 
qualities  in  animals  that  permit  them  to  survive 
in  the  wilderness.  Also  discuss  the  animals 
depicted  in  T.V.  shows  they  watch. 


3.  Have  the  pupils  list  the  wild  animals  they  know 
about,  such  as  lions,  tigers,  elephants,  giraffes, 
deer,  antelope,  etc.  Beside  each  animal’s 
name,  have  the  pupils  write  a  single  word 
description  of  it.  Contact  the  nearest  zoo  to  find 
out  what  has  been  done  to  care  for  such 
animals  and  what  their  lives  are  like  in  captivity. 
If  possible,  arrange  a  visit  to  learn  about  these 
things  first  hand. 

4.  Lead  a  discussion  comparing  the  lives  of 
animals  in  the  wilderness  with  the  lives  of 
animals  in  captivity. 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  paragraph,  about  one 
page  long,  expressing  their  personal  opinion  of 
the  wild  and  captive  life  of  animals.  Point  out 
that  they  need  not  side  with  one  condition  or 
the  other,  but  that  their  opinions  of  each  state 
must  be  supported  with  reasons.  An  example 
of  an  opening  sentence  is:  Animals  should 
have  as  much  freedom  as  possible. 

PAGE  106 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  reinforce  an  understanding  of  the 

concept  of  point  of  view 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  silently  the  selection 
from  The  Blue  Roan. 

2.  Ask  them  whether  the  story  seems  to  be  about 
the  horse,  Boots,  or  about  the  boy,  Roddy.  How 
would  they  describe  the  point  of  view? 

3.  What  do  they  think  happens  to  Roddy  in  the 
course  of  the  incident?  What  seems  to  have 
been  Roddy’s  goal? 

4.  If  some  of  the  pupils  have  read  stories  about 
animals  that  help  a  master  or  mistress  to 
achieve  a  goal,  ask  them  to  tell  a  bit  about  the 
story  to  the  class.  Have  them  answer  the 
following  questions  when  speaking  to  the 
class. 

— How  did  the  animal  help  his  master  or 
mistress  achieve  a  goal? 

— Was  the  animal  rewarded?  If  so,  how? 
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Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  research  and  write  about  the  roles 

of  horses  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 

(RCMP) 

1 .  One  clear  source  of  information  on  this  topic  is 
Delbert  A.  Young’s  The  Mounties  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  1 968).  Chapter  9  is  particularly 
useful.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  about  the  early 
years  of  the  RCMP  and  the  importance  of 
horses  in  the  work  of  its  men.  Some  of  the 
questions  they  might  ask  are: 

— Where  was  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  founded? 

— What  territory  did  it  cover? 

—  How  were  horses  used  and  cared  for? 

— What  other  animals  were  involved  in  the 
work  and  how  were  these  animals  used 
and  cared  for? 

2.  Have  the  pupils  find  out  what  role  horses  have 
in  the  RCMP  today.  Some  of  the  questions  they 
might  ask  are: 

— Are  horses  just  for  ceremonial  occasions? 

— What  is  the  Musical  Ride? 

— Where  are  the  horses  kept?  Who  trains 
them?  Who  cares  for  them? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  report  informally  on  their 
findings. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  write  a  story  about  the  performance 

of  horses 

1 .  Help  the  pupils  make  a  list  of  all  the  situations 
in  which  horses  are  asked  to  perform  with 
special  skill,  speed,  or  strength. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  about  the  feats 
horses  performed: 

— in  the  Roman  coliseum  in  ancient  times 

— in  medieval  jousts  or  tournaments 

— in  wartime  (various  pupils  might  look  into 
the  use  of  horses  in  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
in  the  American  Civil  War,  etc.) 

— in  Barnum  and  Bailey’s  Circus 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  story  about  two  pages 
long  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  horse  in  one  of 


the  situations  described  in  question  two.  You 
might  want  to  discuss  some  of  the  experiences 
these  horses  might  have  to  give  the  students 
some  ideas. 

Extension  Activity/researching  the  Trojan 

Horse 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Some  pupils  might  like  to  do  a  project  on  the 
Trojan  Horse.  Among  the  questions  their 
research  plan  should  include  are  these: 

— Who  were  the  peoples  at  war?  (the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans) 

—  In  what  city  did  the  Trojan  Horse  appear? 
(Troy,  a  Greek  city  held  by  the  Romans) 

— Who  was  Aeneus?  (the  main  character  in 
Virgil’s  Aeneid,  a  story  in  which  the  trick  of 
the  Trojan  Horse  is  recounted) 

— Who  led  the  conquering  Greeks? 
(Ullysses) 

— What  was  the  Trojan  Horse?  (a  large, 
hollow,  wooden  figure  of  a  horse  in  which 
Greek  soldiers  hid  until  it  had  been 
pushed  inside  the  gates  of  the  city) 

2.  Have  the  pupils  report  to  their  classmates  on 
their  findings. 

PAGES  108  and  109 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Using  descriptive  language 

Objective:  to  improve  descriptions  of  events 

by  using  expressive  words 

Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  vocabulary  related  to  the 

theme 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  give  a  heading  or  title  to  six  or 
seven  of  the  sets  of  words  on  page  1 09.  Tell 
them  to  use  a  phrase  or  word  that  all  the  words 
in  that  horseshoe  are  about,  e.g.,  horses’ 
movement,  appearance  (beauty),  ways  of 
moving,  crowd’s  description,  gait,  rider’s 
feeling,  crowd  reactions,  horse’s  or  rider’s 
ways  of  acting,  horses’  qualities. 

2.  Now  have  the  pupils  use  their  heading  to 
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produce  their  own  new  sets  of  descriptive 
words.  They  may  use  some  of  the  words  from 
different  headings  if  they  seem  especially 
fitting  in  another  category  as  well. 

3.  Discuss  the  meanings  of  the  new  words  and 
then  have  the  pupils  check  the  meanings  in  a 
dictionary. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  take  turns  giving  a  partner  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  and  having  him  or  her 
guess  the  word. 

Extension  Activity/researching  and  reporting 

on  horses  and  horsemanship  in  “Wild  West”  and 

Rodeo  shows 

Listening,  reading,  writing,  speaking 

1 .  Point  out  that  modern  rodeos  were  derived 
from  the  spectacular  Wild  West  shows  of  the 
past.  These  Wild  West  shows  were  a  sort  of 
frontier  circus  in  which  phenomenally  skilled 
riders,  marksmen,  stock  handlers,  stagecoach 
drivers,  etc.,  displayed  their  prowess.  Wild  Bill 
Hickok,  Calamity  Jane,  and  Annie  Oakley  are 
among  the  names  still  remembered  as  the 
stars  of  such  shows.  Explain  Wild  West  shows 
to  the  pupils  and  then  have  one  group  of 
volunteers  find  out  what  events  make  up  a 
modern  rodeo,  a  second  group  find  out  all  they 
can  about  the  old  Wild  West  shows,  and  a  third 
group  find  out  about  the  Calgary  Stampede. 

2.  As  each  group  reports  its  findings  to  the  rest  of 
the  students,  ask  them  to  look  for  connections 
between  the  events  of  today’s  rodeo  and  the 
performances  of  the  frontier. 

3.  Discuss  with  the  students  why  many  early  films 
were  “Westerns.”  What  effect  did  this  have  on 
the  rest  of  the  world’s  view  of  North  America? 

Extension  Activity/expanding  vocabulary 

related  to  equestrian  performances  of  the  Middle 

Ages 

Listening,  reading,  speaking,  producing,  writing 

1 .  A  comic  but  realistic  fight  between  two 
mounted  knights  is  given  by  T.H.  White  in  The 
Once  and  Future  King  (on  which  the  broadway 
show  “Camelot”  was  based).  The  scene  (in 
Chapter  4)  could  be  read  to  the  class.  If  this 
book  is  not  available,  travel  agencies  may  have 
brochures  that  describe  medieval  jousts.  Have 
the  pupils  do  research  on  armor  for  medieval 


knights  and  horses  and  figure  out  the 
approximate  weight  of  each  piece. 

2.  As  the  chivalrous  code  became  less  a  matter  of 
individual  principles  and  more  a  matter  of 
resolving  political  disputes,  duels  became 
“institutionalized”  in  the  lists,  or  jousting.  Have 
the  pupils  look  up  these  terms  and  learn  all 
they  can  about  a  tournament  of  knights  in  the 
early  Renaissance.  You  might  like  separate 
groups  to  look  into: 

— armor 

— types  of  events 

— training 

— pageantry 

— the  roles  of  knights,  squires,  pages, 
women,  kings,  nobles,  peasants 

3.  Have  each  group  present  its  topic  in  an  oral 
report  to  the  class. 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  dialogue  from  a 

horse’s  point  of  view 

Listening,  writing 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  write  a  dialogue  between 
two  horses  involved  in  a  jousting  match.  One  is 
the  winner  and  the  other  is  the  loser. 

2.  Suggest  these  topics  as  starting  points: 

— Will  the  horses  talk  about  the  knights  who 
rode  them? 

— Will  they  give  excuses  for  their  loss? 

PAGES  110 and  111 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  understand  the  Alex  Colville 

painting  and  to  describe  it  in  writing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  how  a  horse  and  a  train  might  be 
used  for  the  same  things,  (transportation  of 
people  and  goods,  carrying  mail  and 
messages) 

2.  Ask  them  how  a  train  and  a  horse  differ  for 
these  purposes.  (A  train  is  a  machine  and 
deals  in  quantity;  a  horse  is  a  living  thing  and 
carries  one  or  two  individuals  at  most  and 
fewer  goods.) 
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3.  Ask  the  pupils  what  the  popularity  of  trains  did 
to  the  horse.  (The  train  marked  the  end  of  the 
frontier  and  started  a  rapid  decline  in  the  use  of 
horses  for  travel  or  work.) 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  what  is  the  effect  of  the  artist 
placing  the  horse  on  the  track.  (It  shows  that  he 
intends  the  viewer  to  see  that  they  are 
opposing  and  somewhat  similar  forces.) 

5.  What  do  they  think  is  the  effect  of  showing  the 
horse  large  in  the  foreground  and  the  train 
small  in  the  background?  (The  horse  appears 
more  powerful  than  the  train.) 

6.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  short  description  of 
what  they  think  Colville  wants  to  express  in  this 
painting.  Remind  the  pupils  that  they  need  not 
agree  with  one  another,  but  should  have 
reasons  for  their  opinions. 

7.  Ask  them  to  describe  how  the  message  would 
be  different  if  the  scene  were  a  trackless 
meadow  in  the  sun  rather  than  the  railroad 
tracks  in  moonlight.  (The  train  would  have 
entered  the  horse’s  natural  environment,  and 
would  therefore  be  the  challenger.)  Help  the 
pupils  to  understand  this  by  asking  them  to 
picture  the  scene  in  the  meadow.  What  would 
not  belong?  If  someone  enters  a  place  in  which 
he/she  doesn’t  belong,  what  might  he/she  be 
doing  to  those  who  are  already  there? 
(challenging  their  right  to  be  there)  You  could 
discuss  this  using  examples  from  the  pupils’ 
own  experience.  How  do  these  points  relate  to 
the  picture?  What  would  the  train  be 
challenging? 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  do  research  on  horses  in  the  arts 

and  to  describe  how  they  are  represented 

1 .  Divide  the  class  into  about  four  groups  to  find 
out  about: 

— horses  in  paintings 

— equestrian  statues  (statues  of  famous 
people  on  horses) 

— sculptures  of  horses 

— horses  in  some  other  medium  e.g.,  relief 
carvings,  lithography,  photography,  glass, 
drawings,  etchings,  etc. 

Compare  and  contrast  the  view  of  horses 


expressed  in  these  visual  arts  with  that  which 
the  mass  media  expresses  (e.g.,  radio,  T.V., 
books).  Depending  on  the  pupils’  resources, 
these  topics  may  be  adequate,  or  too  broad.  If 
there  are  a  number  of  art  books  available,  the 
topic  of  painting  could  be  refined  to  “Horses  in 
Battle,”  “Horses  of  the  Circus,”  etc.  H.W. 
Janson’s  History  of  Art,  (Harry  N.  Abrams  Inc.) 
has  a  number  of  photographs  of  equestrian 
statues. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  take  notes  as  they  research 
their  topic.  Remind  them  to  record  what  the 
works  of  art  are  called  or  titled,  who  the  artists 
are,  the  dimensions  of  the  works,  when  they 
were  done,  and  where  they  are  now  located. 

3.  Their  descriptions  of  the  works  of  art  should 
include: 

— how  important  the  horse  is  in  the  entire 
work  of  art 

— what  the  horse  is  doing,  its  manner  of 
bearing,  its  surface  or  texture 

— anything  of  interest  about  harness,  rider, 
etc. 

4.  Have  the  members  of  each  group  act  out  a  T.V. 
interview  show,  where  each  member  of  the 
group  is  an  expert  on  the  particular  works  of  art 
they  examined. 

Activity  3 

Reading,  speaking,  writing,  viewing,  listening 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  number  of  horses  in 

use  1 50  to  200  years  ago 

1 .  Ask  the  class  to  map  out  an  early  1 9th  century 
town.  They  will  need  to  find  out  who  lives  there, 
by  occupation  and  profession,  and  how 
prosperous  the  community  is.  Which  of  the 
townsfolk  own  horses? 

2.  Ask  them  to  calculate  the  number  of 

horses  owned  by  the  town’s  people.  Where  are 
they  stabled  and  how  are  they  cared  for? 

3.  Have  them  think  about  the  amount  of  use  each 
horse  is  put  to.  Can  they  calculate  how  many 
different  horses  would  be  seen  in  a  day  by  a 
visitor  to  the  town  who  is  sitting  outside  the 
hotel?  Remind  them  to  include  in  their  figures 
the  farmers  and  other  out-of-town  folk  who 
might  be  visiting  or  passing  through. 
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4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  compare  their  estimates  with 
the  impressions  given  by  movies  and  T.V. 
westerns.  How  realistic  do  the  film-maker’s 
effects  appear  in  the  light  of  their  findings? 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  carting 

horses  (transfer  to  home  and  community) 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  ever  heard  parents  or 
grandparents  talk  about  things  being  delivered 
to  homes  by  horse-drawn  wagons?  Items  such 
as  bread,  milk,  coal,  and  ice  were  delivered  to 
Canadian  town  homes  by  horse-drawn  wagons 
into  the  1950’s. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  interview  people  about  cart 
horses  used  for  door-to-door  delivery.  Some  of 
the  questions  the  pupils  could  ask  are: 

—  Do  you  remember  the  sound  of  a  carting 
horse  in  the  street? 

—  Did  anyone  ever  run  out  to  pat  the  horse? 

—  Did  you  ever  ride  on  the  wagon?  Did  you 
ask  to? 

—  How  is  riding  in  a  horse-drawn  wagon 
different  from  riding  in  a  slow-moving 
automobile? 

—  Do  you  remember  how  the  horses 
looked?  What  was  the  wagon  like? 

—  Did  you  try  to  get  pieces  of  ice  from  the 
ice-wagon? 

— How  were  goods  moved  from  the  cart  to 
the  house? 

—  Do  you  remember  anything  else  about  the 
door-to-door  delivery  system?  (tickets, 
cards  to  put  in  the  window,  glass  bottles, 
milk  boxes,  etc.) 

3.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  information  they 
have  collected,  paying  particular  attention  to 
what  details  are  important  and  how  they  will 
organize  the  information. 

4.  Read  the  poem  “The  Ice-Cart”  to  the  students. 
It  is  by  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  and  can  be  found 
in  a  book  titled  New  Horizons  (McClelland  & 
Stewart).  Remind  them  that  the  poem  was 
written  before  air-conditioning  existed.  Ask 
them  to  try  and  imagine  themselves  without 
cool  air,  refrigeration,  or  frozen  foods  in  a 
downtown  office  on  a  mid-August  afternoon. 
Ask  them  how  the  poet  feels  about  the  carter. 


5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  how  they  might 
feel  if  cars  suddenly  became  obsolete.  What 
would  their  favorite  memories  of  cars  be? 

PAGES  112  and  113 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  understand  the  concept  of  natural 

selection 

1 .  Most  of  the  horses  that  we  consider  “wild”  are 
not  really  wild;  their  ancestors  were  once 
domesticated  horses  that  escaped  and 
returned  to  an  untamed  state.  The  only  true 
wild  horses  living  today  are  small,  shaggy  ones 
found  on  the  plains  and  deserts  of  Mongolia 
and  eastern  Turkestan.  In  Canada,  “wild” 
horses  can  be  found  in  parts  of  Alberta  and  the 
Northwest  Territories  and  on  Sable  Island,  N.S. 

Sable  Island  is  over  300  kilometres  off  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
sandbar,  30  km  long  by  2  km  wide.  There  is  a 
weather  station  on  the  island  but  it  is  not 
open  to  the  public.  However,  scientists  have 
been  permitted  to  do  research  on  a  herd  of 
wild  horses  located  there.  These  horses 
have  two  fewer  teeth  than  other  horses,  their 
manes  grow  long,  often  touching  the  ground, 
and  their  hair  is  shaggier  and  thicker  than 
that  of  mainland  horses.  Their  teeth  have 
been  filed  short  because  of  the  sandy 
grazing  areas  on  the  island.  The  size  of  the 
herd  varies  each  year  from  about  1 00  to  500 
animals. 

Speculation  has  it  that  a  Boston  priest,  to 
whom  the  island  was  deeded  in  the  early 
1 700’s,  tried  to  settle  the  island  and  had 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  shipped  there. 

The  settlement  plans  failed.  Pirates  probably 
took  the  cattle,  but  the  cultural  taboos 
against  slaughtering  horses  for  food 
preserved  them.  The  horses  have  managed 
to  adapt  to  the  rigors  of  the  climate  and  they 
continue  to  thrive  today. 

2.  Read  the  class  the  above  sketch  about  the 
Sable  Island  horses.  Ask  them  to  recall  what 
physical  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
horses.  How  do  they  account  for  these 
changes? 
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3.  What  further  changes,  if  any,  can  they  imagine 
taking  place  in  the  herd  under  the  island’s 
conditions?  What  changes  might  occur  under 
these  conditions? 

— very  soft  turf 

— a  few  mild  winters 

— moving  the  herd  to  a  tropical  climate 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by 
natural  selection .  Can  they  suggest  how  the 
Sable  Island  horses  do  or  do  not  fit  the  theory? 
(On  natural  selection,  see  the  New  Book  of 
Knowledge  under  the  entry  for  “evolution.”) 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  producing,  listening 

Objective:  to  research  and  report  orally  on  the 

ancestors  of  other  common  animals 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  choose  one  of  these  modern 
animals  to  research:  the  chimpanzee,  cobra, 
alligator,  frog,  or  hawk. 

2.  Have  them  develop  an  evolutionary  profile  of 
the  animal  along  the  lines  of  the  “Origins  of  the 
Horse.”  They  should  make  notes  on  cards.  A 
good  source  of  information  for  this  activity 
would  be  the  World  Book  encyclopedia. 

3.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  give  oral  reports  from 
their  rough  notes. 

4.  Have  the  class  make  an  illustrated  chart  of  the 
development  of  these  animals.  If  there  is 
already  such  a  chart  in  the  encyclopedia,  have 
the  pupils  improve  upon  it.  They  could  show 
the  geological  ages  along  vertical  columns  and 
the  different  species  along  horizontal  columns. 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  paleontology 

(transfer  to  home  and  community) 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  viewing 

1 .  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  in  Chapter  6 
they  learned  about  the  archaeological  study  of 
past  cultures.  Now  they  are  being  asked  to 
consider  much  more  fragmentary  artifacts:  the 
remains  of  animals  that  permit  scientists  to 
speculate  about  the  changes  in  animal  species 
over  thousands  of  years. 


2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  what  part  each  of 
these  things  plays  in  the  science  of 
paleontology: 

— amber 
— coal 

— sedimentary  rock 
— the  Siberian  tundra 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  where  they  might  find 
this  information  and  assist  them  in  organizing  it 
for  oral  reporting. 

3.  If  a  museum  or  university  in  your  area  has  a 
collection  of  fossils  or  of  prehistoric  skeletons, 
arrange  to  have  the  class  view  them. 

4.  Ask  them  to  find  out  why  a  paleontologist 
needs  to  know  about  geology. 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  fossils 

Listening,  viewing,  writing,  producing 

1 .  If  the  pupils  live  near  rocky  beaches, 
coastlines,  rock  cuts  for  highways,  etc.,  they 
may  have  access  to  rocks  containing  fossils.  If 
this  is  the  case  there  is  likely  to  be  someone  in 
the  community  who  can  identify  fossils  and 
perhaps  teach  the  children  how  to  “read”  them. 
Arrange  a  fossil-hunting  expedition  for  the 
class,  including  the  local  authority  in  the  party, 
if  possible. 

2.  Almost  as  useful  as  knowing  what  is  a  fossil  is 
knowing  what  is  not.  Make  sure  that  pupils 
collect  some  samples  of  each  for  their 
collection.  The  stones  should  be  numbered  at 
the  collecting  site  and  a  list  should  be  kept,  by 
number,  of  what  each  item  is,  where  it  was 
found,  and  the  type  of  rock  it  is  contained  in. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  arrange  a  carefully  labeled 
display  of  their  fossils,  with  explanations  of 
their  approximate  age  and  geological  formation 
from  which  they  were  taken. 

4.  Invite  other  classes  in  the  school  to  see  the 
pupils’  display  and  to  take  a  “guided  tour” 
through  it.  Students  can  explain  their  displays. 
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PAGES  114  and  115 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  learn  about  horseshoes, 

blacksmiths,  and  farriers 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  the  difference 
between  a  farrier  and  ablacksmith.  (A  farrier 
makes  horseshoes,  shoes  horses  and  treats 
them  medically;  a  blacksmith  forges  and 
shapes  iron,  including  horseshoes.  A  farrier  is 
closer  to  a  veterinarian  than  to  a  blacksmith.) 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  what  is  involved  in 
shoeing  a  horse,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  is  done  to  the  horse,  and  what  is  done  to 
the  iron.  They  could  write  a  short  account  of 
how  it  might  feel  to  be  a  horse  being  shoed  or 
how  it  feels  to  be  the  blacksmith  working  with 
iron. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  find  out  how  long  horseshoes 
have  been  in  use.  Did  North  American  Indians 
shoe  their  horses?  Why  or  why  not?  What  is 
the  purpose  of  shoeing  a  horse? 

4.  You  might  also  have  the  pupils  find  out  the 
origin  of  the  game  of  horseshoes  or  the  origin 
of  horseshoes  as  good  luck  charms. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  listening,  reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  classify  talking  animals  in  literature 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  down  the  names  of  any 
books  they  have  read  or  T.  V.  shows  and  movies 
they  have  seen  in  which  animals  are  made  to 
speak.  You  might  suggest  several  books  to  the 
students  to  introduce  them  to  this  form  of 
fantasy.  The  Horse  and  His  Boy  and  the 
Chronicles  of  Narnia  (both  published  by 
Macmillan)  by  C.S.  Lewis  would  be  good. 

2.  You  might  explain  to  the  pupils  that  there  are 
several  precedents  for  talking  animals  in 
ancient  literature.  It  happens  in  the  Bible  as 
well  as  in  several  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 
Some  of  the  best  known  examples  from  Greek 
literature  are  those  which  occur  in  Aesop’s 
fables.  There  is  also  an  old  belief  that  some 
people  can  interpret  the  language  of  animals, 
as  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is  reputed  to  have 


done.  When  animals  speak  in  literature,  it  often 
involves  one  of  these  three  things: 

— the  animal  can  see  into  things  more 
clearly  than  man 

— animals  make  fun  of  human  behavior 

— animals  assist  man  in  praising  God,  the 
Creator 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  which  of  these  traditions  the 
talking  animals  they  have  come  across  in 
literature  fit  into,  or  come  closest  to. 

4.  Some  pupils  might  like  to  do  further  research 
into  talking  animals  in  the  media  (e.g.,  cartoon 
characters)  or  talking  animals  in  ancient 
literature.  If  they  choose  the  latter,  they  will 
need  your  guidance  to  direct  them  to 
appropriate  sources.  You  might  suggest  that 
they  look  at  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  or 
Apuleius’  The  Golden  Ass. 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  the  names 

and  words  related  to  the  horse 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  work  with  a  partner  to  find  out 
the  meanings  of  these  words: 

— ass  ( equus ,  related  to  horse) 

— burro  (small  donkey) 

— zebra  (equus,  African) 

— donkey  (domesticated  ass) 

— onager  (African  horse) 

— mule  (sterile  offspring  of  male  horse  and 
female  ass) 

— pony  (any  of  several  breeds  of  small 
horse) 

—stallion  (uncastrated  male  horse) 

— mare  (female  horse) 

— filly  (young  female  horse) 

— gelding  (castrated  male  horse) 

— nag  (any  horse,  often  used  in  a 
derogatory  sense) 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  color  or  markings  would  be 
carried  by  a  horse  described  as: 

— palomino  (golden  or  tan  coat  and  white  or 
cream  mane  and  tail) 

— roan  (chestnut,  bay,  or  sorrel  thickly 
sprinkled  with  white  or  gray) 

— bay  (reddish  brown) 
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— sorrel  (brownish  orange  to  light  brown) 

— dapple-gray  (gray  with  a  mottled  pattern 
of  darker  gray  markings) 

— chestnut  (reddish  brown) 

— drab  (dull  light  brown) 

— pinto  (irregular  spots  or  markings) 

— paint  (same  as  pinto) 

— piebald  (same  as  pinto) 

— appaloosa  (northwestern  North  American 
breed  having  characteristically  spotted 
rump) 

— albino  (no  pigment:  white  hair,  red  eyes) 

PAGES  116  to  120 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  the  elements  of  conflict 

and  suspense  in  the  excerpt  from  My  Friend 

Flicka 

1 .  At  the  end  of  the  story  excerpt,  Ken’s  father 
warns  him  some  horses  (like  Flicka)  would 
rather  die  than  be  tamed.  Ken  says  that  he 
understands,  but  still  wants  the  horse.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  say  what  Ken  is  risking,  (the  death  of 
the  thing  he  wants) 

2.  Why  do  the  pupils  think  Ken  is  willing  to  take 
the  risk? 

— sheer  selfishness  out  of  emotional  need 
or  desire? 

— supreme  faith  that  the  horse  will  be 
brought  to  him  little  harmed? 

— some  combination  of  the  above? 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  in  what  way  the  conflict  is  left 
unresolved  at  the  end  of  the  selection?  In  what 
way  is  conflict  settled? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  note  all  the  descriptive  words 
used  about  the  untamed  herd  and  those  used 
specifically  about  Flicka.  What  do  the  terms 
used  for  the  herd  tell  them  about  Ken’s  father? 
What  do  the  terms  for  Flicka  tell  them  about 
Ken? 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  which  two  minor  characters  add 
to  our  information  about  Ken.  (Ken’s  mother, 
Nell,  and  Gus,  the  ranch  hand) 


6.  Ask  the  pupils  to  explain  how  these  characters 
intensify  the  conflict  and  suspense  in  the 
passage.  (Nell  lets  us  know  Ken  is  moody,  has 
a  pattern  of  problems  with  his  father,  and  is  a 
very  determined  boy.  Gus  shares  with  Ken  a 
tenderness  for  the  newborn  colt  and  the  fact 
that  Ken  chooses  Gus’s  name  for  the  colt  tells 
us  he  trusts  Gus.  Nell  worries  when  Ken  gets 
into  deeper  problems  with  his  father,  which 
puts  a  sympathetic  adult  on  Ken’s  side,  making 
the  struggle  between  father  and  son  seem 
more  equal.  Gus’s  sympathy  weighs  for  Ken’s 
side  in  the  same  way.) 

7.  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  think  will  happen  in 
the  story.  If  any  students  have  read  the  rest  of 
it,  they  could  talk  about  their  reactions  to  what 
happens. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  organize  information  comparing  the 

characters  of  Ken  and  his  father 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  carefully  at  dialogue  in  the 
text  by  Ken  and  his  father  and  make  a  list  of 
character  traits  for  each  of  them.  Help  the 
pupils  label  traits  by  suggesting  possible  ones 
such  as  stubbornness,  boldness,  kindness, 
excitability,  etc.  Pupils  should  find  that  Ken  and 
his  father  have  much  in  common. 

2.  The  pupils  might  think  that  characters  who  are 
alike  cannot  be  in  conflict.  Explain  to  them  how 
Ken  and  Rob  clearly  have  a  lot  in  common,  as 
question  one  demonstrated,  including  the 
dream  that  sets  Ken  most  strongly  against  his 
father.  Why  then,  does  the  conflict  between 
father  and  son  arise?  Help  the  pupils  to  see 
through  discussion  that  Rob  is  in  conflict  with 
himself.  (He  made  Ken  a  promise  and  keeping 
it  is  going  to  cost  time  he  feels  he  can  hardly 
afford;  he  speaks  against  the  wild  qualities  of 
the  herd  and  then  admits  he  wants  a  race 
horse  from  it).  Ken,  too,  is  in  conflict  with 
himself.  (He  wants  to  get  along  with  his  dad, 
but  he  wants  Flicka  in  spite  of  his  dad’s 
objections).  People  with  inner  conflicts  that 
they  do  not  see  have  a  way  of  colliding  with 
people  in  the  same  condition. 
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PAGES  121  to  123 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 

Using  conflict  between  people  and 

animals 


Extension  Activity/researching  songs  about 

cowboys  and  horses 

Speaking,  reading,  writing,  listening 

1 .  The  pupils  may  gain  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  horse  to  frontier  life, 
through  a  study  of  cowboy  songs.  This  will  help 
them  to  see  why  Ken  and  his  father  have  such 
intense  feelings  about  the  horses  on  their 
ranch.  Begin  by  having  the  pupils  collect 
cowboy  songs.  Do  they  know  “Home  on  the 
Range,”  “Goodby  Old  Paint,”  “Red  River 
Valley,”  “Doney  Gal,”  or  “High-Tone  Dance?” 
One  or  two  of  these  will  give  them  a  feel  for  the 
style  they  are  going  to  research. 

2.  Have  them  look  in  song  collections  to  find  out 
what  the  main  themes  of  cowboy  songs  are. 
Also,  have  them  estimate  what  proportion  of 
them  mention  or  concentrate  on  horses . 
Standard  works  on  the  subject  include: 
Cowboy  Songs  &  other  Frontier  Ballads  by 
Allen  Lomax  &  John  A.  Lomax  (Macmillan); 
American  Songbag,  by  Carl  Sandburg 
(Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich);  and  Hell-Bound 
Train:  A  Cowboy  Songbook,  by  Glenn  Ohrlin 
(University  of  Illinois  Press).  If  recordings  are 
available  to  the  students  they  could  look  for 
these  popular  performers:  Gene  Autry,  Tex 
Wills,  or  Wilf  Carter  (who  was  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  called  himself  Alberta  Slim). 

3.  Have  the  pupils  write  the  titles  of  the  songs 
they  find  that  mention  horses.  Ask  them  to  note 
things  said  about  the  horses  concerning  the 
work  they  do,  their  value  as  companions,  and 
the  way  the  songwriter  feels  about  them. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  a  pet  they  have  or 
would  like  to  have.  Have  they  ever  written  a 
song  about  their  pet?  How  do  they  think  a 
person  has  to  feel  to  write  a  song  about 
something?  How  many  songs  in  all  have  they 
found  that  refer  to  horses? 

5.  If  someone  can  help  the  pupils  to  learn  some  of 
the  songs,  or  if  a  musician  is  available  to 
perform  some  for  the  class,  this  would  be  a 
good  way  to  finish  off  the  activity  or  the  chapter. 


Objective:  to  understand  the  use  of  conflict  in 

stories 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  writing,  producing,  listening 

Objective:  to  examine  the  use  of  language  to 

build  suspense  in  the  “Midnight”  selection 

1 .  Discuss  the  meanings  of  difficult  words  or 
phrases  with  the  pupils.  Words  and  phrases 
they  may  have  difficulty  with  include 
“percheron,”  “fuzzies,”  “cow  horse,”  and  “look 
of  eagles.” 

2.  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  careful  use  of 
language  is  necessary  to  show  conflict  and 
build  suspense.  Ask  them  what  lines  in  the 
Midnight  excerpt  first  tell  the  reader  that  there 
may  be  conflict  brewing.  (“ . . .  and  we  had  no 
reason  to  believe  he  wouldn’t  go  straight  to 
work  with  very  few  shenanigans.”)  Do  the 
pupils  consider  this  clue: 

— blunt  and  bold  (no,  the  double  negative 
softens  the  statement) 

— obscure  and  hard  to  pick  up  (no,  the 
phrase  “with  very  few  shenanigans” 
makes  the  remark  pointed) 

— off-hand  and  casual  (yes,  since  the  author 
turns  then  to  a  description  of  the  whole 
herd  before  returning  to  Midnight’s  “eyes 
flashing  fire.”) 

3.  On  page  122,  when  the  author  describes  each 
phase  of  the  procedure,  he  adds  one  word  or 
phrase  to  tell  the  reader  that  trouble  is  coming. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  point  out  these  words: 

— line  3 — “waiting" 

— line  1 1  — “no  sense  of  foreboding” 

— line  16 — “braced” 

4.  Just  before  the  crisis  is  reached  the  author 
summarizes  the  conflict,  but  in  a  mysterious 
way,  i.e.,  without  saying  precisely  what  it  is  that 
Midnight  did  “when  it  was  time.”  Ask  the  pupils 
to  identify  this  sentence.  Point  out  to  the  pupils 
that  it  gathers  up  and  presents  all  the  strands 
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of  the  suspense — the  horse’s  ordinary 
behavior,  its  tension,  the  anticipation  of 
something  notable  and,  the  horse’s 
intelligence — just  before  the  climax  arrives. 

Extension  Activity /writing  a  story  with  conflict 

and  suspense 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  discuss  their  ideas  for  a  short 
story  about  a  conflict  between  a  circus  trainer 
and  an  elephant,  or  some  other  animal  story 
that  is  not  exactly  like  the  Midnight  excerpt. 

2.  Suggest  that  they  make  an  outline  for  their 
stories  before  writing  them.  Ask  them  to  write 
using  the  same  techniques  that  Sam  Savitt 
used  to  build  suspense  in  the  Midnight  excerpt. 
Tell  them  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
sentence  or  two  before  the  conflict  is  brought 
out  into  the  open. 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  the  sporting 

and  entertainment  uses  of  horses 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  producing,  listening 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  sporting  and  entertainment  uses  to 
which  horses  are  put.  Their  list  might  include: 

— formal  riding 
— trail  riding 
— thoroughbred  racing 
— steeplechase  racing 
— harness  racing 
— horse  shows 
— equestrian  trials 
— polo 
— rodeos 
— fox-hunting 
— circuses 
— parades 
— film-making 

2.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  or  small  groups  to 
do  research  on  each  of  the  items  mentioned  in 
question  one.  Have  them  find  out: 

— What  sort  of  horse  is  preferred  for  the 
activity? 


— What  training  is  involved  for  the  horse  or 
rider? 

— What  special  equipment  is  required? 

— What  people  are  likely  to  participate  in  the 
activity? 

3.  Have  each  student  make  a  chart  of  the 
horse-related  sports  and  entertainment 
activities,  using  headings  like  Kind  of  Horse, 
Training,  Equipment,  and  Participants. 

Extension  Activity/writing  about  horses  in 
sports  and  entertainment 

1 .  Have  students  write  a  newspaper  account  of  a 
horse  show,  polo  game,  rodeo,  etc.,  or  have 
them  give  a  reporter’s  commentary  for 
television  or  radio  on  an  event  that  is  about  to 
take  place. 

2.  Make  sure  students  are  aware  of  the 
audiences  the  material  is  being  prepared  for. 
What  words  and  expressions  will  be  used? 
What  differences  will  there  be  between  the 
spoken  and  written  accounts? 

PAGES  124  and  125 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Using  first-person  and  third-person 
points  of  view  in  narration 

Objective:  to  learn  to  recognize  point  of  view 
in  stories 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  study  point  of  view  and  its 
relationship  to  realism 

1 .  To  make  conversation  interesting  in  stories,  the 
author  must  consider  what  ideas  characters 
have  that  would  be  worth  talking  about.  Not 
every  mundane  detail  that  could  cross  a 
character’s  mind  is  worth  including  in  a 
conversation.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
author  creates  a  pattern  of  speech  and 
pronunciation  that  characterizes  a  person  as 
being  in  a  given  place  or  situation. 

2.  Of  these  two  techniques,  which  do  the  pupils 
think  will  be  important  for  first-person 
narratives?  (both)  When  an  author  is  writing  in 
the  third  person,  he  or  she  should  avoid 
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imposing  his  or  her  unique  speech  patterns  on 
the  characters. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  choose  a  story  or  a  book 
about  a  conflict  situation  and  describe  its  point 
of  view  (with  examples),  and  the  speech 
patterns  that  characterize  the  people  in  the 
story. 

4.  You  might  also  have  them  describe  a  horse 
race  from  different  points  of  view,  e.g.,  jockey, 
horse,  or  spectator. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  write  a  realistic  story  in  the  third 

person 

1 .  Bring  to  class  tapes  or  records  that  include  the 
speech  pattern  of  some  group  in  Canada  about 
whom  the  pupils  have  read.  You  might  try  to 
find  examples  of  speech  from  Native  peoples, 
Westerners,  Newfoundlanders,  Acadians,  etc. 
Have  the  students  try  to  identify  each  dialect. 
Be  sure  the  students  understand  that  they 
should  not  look  down  upon  those  who  have  a 
different  dialect  from  their  own. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  turn  back  to  one  of  the  stories 
they  have  written  this  year  and  to  set  it  in 
another  section  of  Canada.  They  are  now  to 
rewrite  it  in  the  third  person,  adding 
characteristic  ways  of  speaking  in  that  area. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  share  their  work  in  small 
groups  with  pupils  who  have  set  their  stories  in 
other  parts  of  Canada. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  write  a  “believable”  story  about 

animals  in  the  first  person 

1 .  The  pupils  need  to  realize  before  they  begin 
that  animals  become  human-like  when  they 
are  given  the  power  of  speech.  Black  Beauty 
sounds  like  a  Victorian  gentleman  (or  lady), 
Kentucky  Roamer  sounds  like  a  forest  ranger, 
Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts’s  horse  sounds  like 
Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts,  and  so  forth.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  illustrate  this,  Black  Beauty 
provides  examples.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
writer,  animals  can  take  on  the  varieties  of 


character  types  that  human  characters  have. 
Have  the  pupils  decide  on  a  story  line  and 
outline  the  characters  involved.  Suggest  that 
they  limit  their  animal  characters  to  two  or 
three. 

Have  the  pupils  write  out  speaking  parts  for 
their  characters,  using  dialogue  from  Activity  2 
if  they  wish. 

Suggest  that  they  round  out  the  stories  with 
attention-catching  opening  sentences, 
descriptions  of  setting  and  characters,  and 
suspense-creating  language. 

Have  the  pupils  gather  the  stories  into  a  book 
for  other  classes  and  future  classes  to  enjoy. 


2. 

3. 


4. 
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8/ DEAR  PUZZLED 

The  concerns  of  young  people  at  this  age  level 
are  examined  through  newspaper  clippings, 
photographs,  poems,  a  cartoon,  and  a  story 
excerpt.  The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  look 
clearly  at  their  relationships  with  family  and 
peers,  and  they  are  offered  a  few  methods  for 
solving  some  of  their  problems. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  understanding  point  of  view  in  choice  of 
words 

•  writing  personal  letters 

•  developing  characterization 

•  using  conflict  between  people  for 
story-writing 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  126  and  127 
Activity  1 

Writing,  reading,  listening,  speaking 
Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  imagine  that  they  have  just 
heard  about  a  person  in  another  town  who  is 
said  to  be  very  wise,  and  unbelievably 
successful  in  helping  people  to  solve  problems. 
Have  them  write  a  letter  to  this  person  telling 
about  a  problem  they  want  advice  on.  Have  the 
students  sign  their  letters  with  pen  names  to 
preserve  anonymity,  since  each  letter  will  be 
read  by  another  pupil. 

2.  When  the  students  have  completed  their 
letters,  have  them  individually  leave  their 
letters  with  you.  Make  a  record  of  what  each 
student’s  pen  name  is  so  that  you  can  pass  the 
letters  back  to  the  owners  later.  You  should  not 
read  the  letters.  Distribute  the  letters  so  that 
each  student  receives  a  letter  other  than  the 
one  he  or  she  wrote. 

3.  Once  the  letters  have  been  distributed,  have 
each  student  imagine  that  they  are  the  wise 
recipient  of  the  letter.  They  should  write  their 
replies  on  the  back  of  the  letters,  signing  with 
another  pen  name. 
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4.  Once  they  have  finished  their  replies,  gather 
the  letters  and  give  them  back  to  the  authors. 

5.  Have  each  student  classify  his  or  her  own  letter 
into  one  of  thse  categories:  relationship  with 
parent(s),  relationship  with  brother  or  sister, 
relationship  with  friend,  relationship  with  other 
person,  money,  personal  appearance  or 
health,  or  other  category.  Also,  have  them 
answer  the  following  questions: 

— Was  the  question  serious  or  humorous? 

— Was  the  reply  serious  or  comical? 

— Was  the  answer  approximately  what  they 
expected? 

— Would  they  have  answered  in  the  same 
way? 

6.  Help  the  pupils  to  compile  the  class  “profile” 
from  the  results  of  their  findings  in  small 
groups.  They  should  be  able  to  see,  with  a  little 
leading,  that  at  least  part  of  the  solution  to  their 
problems  is  already  in  the  back  of  their  own 
minds — this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  they 
usually  can  criticize  the  response  their  problem 
has  received. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  the  theme  materials 

1 .  Ask  five  pupils  to  read  the  Dear  Henry  letters 
and  replies.  Discuss  their  reactions  (laughter, 
disagreement,  sympathy,  etc.).  Point  out  that 
people  often  laugh  at  things  they  are 
uncomfortable  with  or  embarrassed  about. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  classify  the  letters  as  they  did 
in  question  five  of  Activity  1 .  Ask  whether  or  not 
they  would  have  answered  the  letters  the  way 
Henry  did.  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Which  of  the  letters  sound  to  them  like  serious 
requests? 

4.  Lead  a  discussion  about  the  sort  of  problems 
for  which  the  pupils  feel  humor  helps,  and 
those  for  which  it  does  not. 

Activity  3 

Viewing,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  understand  possible  origins  and 

solutions  of  problems 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  their  own  captions  for 


each  of  the  three  pictures  on  page  127.  Ask 
them  to  jot  down  at  least  two  problems  that 
could  lie  behind  each  of  the  pictures. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  try  to  relate  the  three  pictures 
to  each  other  so  that  they  illustrate  a  story. 
They  might  have  the  people  in  the  three 
photographs  upset  about  the  same  problem. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  problems  usually 
involve  one  person  or  more  than  one.  Do  they 
think  this  is  true  of  grown-ups  as  well?  Do  they 
think  of  grown-ups  as  having  fewer  or  more 
problems  than  themselves? 

4.  Have  the  pupils  outline  the  story  they  thought 
of  in  question  two,  adding  any  ideas  that 
occurred  to  them  from  the  discussion  in 
question  three.  Give  them  some  time  to  share 
their  plots  and  ideas  among  themselves  in 
small  groups  and  to  exchange  ideas  about  how 
the  problem(s)  could  be  resolved. 

Extension  Activity/thinking  about  problems 

from  someone  else’s  viewpoint 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Divide  the  pupils  into  groups  of  six.  (three  pairs 
in  each  group) 

2.  Have  the  pupils  in  each  group  pool  their  letters 
from  Activity  1 .  Instruct  each  pair  within  the 
group  to  choose  one  problem  with  which  to 
work. 

3.  Have  each  partner  choose  one  character  to 
role-play.  Students  might  switch  parts  in  the 
middle  of  the  improvisation.  They  may  or  may 
not  resolve  the  problem. 

4.  Have  students  share  various  improvisations 
with  the  class. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  128  and  129 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  list  and  predict  the  real  effects  of 

wishes  granted 

1 .  Ownership  often  has  effects  that  go  much 
further  than  fulfilling  the  original  reason  for 
wanting  a  particular  thing.  Many  purchases 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  buyer’s  life. 
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2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  down  the  names  of 
several  things  they  would  like  to  have,  i.e., 
material  items,  not  qualities  or  relationships. 

3.  For  each  item,  also  have  them  write: 

— how  having  that  thing  would  affect  them? 

— how  having  that  thing  would  affect  their 
relationships  with  others? 

There  may  be  positive  effects  or  negative 
effects  attached  to  any  item.  For  example, 
owning  a  horse  might  teach  a  person  new 
skills,  help  him  or  her  to  carry  out  special 
responsibilities,  but  it  might  also  mean  less 
time  to  spend  with  friends.  Point  this  out  to  the 
pupils  before  they  begin,  and  explain  that  there 
will  be  pros  and  cons  inherent  in  their  material 
wishes. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  work  with  a  partner  to  consider 
the  pros  and  cons  of  their  wishes.  The 
partner’s  task  is  to  add  pros  and  cons  to  the 
other’s  list  of  predicted  effects. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  speaking,  producing,  listening 

Objective:  to  evaluate  material  goals  in  the  light 

of  anticipated  consequences 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  down  the  additional  pros 
and  cons  supplied  by  their  partners  at  the  end 
of  Activity  1  which  they  feel  are  legitimate. 

2.  Have  them  ask  themselves  “Is  it  worth  it, 
considering  the  pros  and  cons?”  If  they  feel  a 
negative  is  offset  by  a  positive  or  can  be 
overcome  by  some  further  reason,  they  can 
strike  it  off  their  list.  If  they  feel  a  positive  is  not 
strong  enough  to  offset  the  reasons  against  it, 
they  are  to  cross  it  out. 

3.  Most  pupils  will  have  left  some  items 
well-supported  with  reasons  for  having  them, 
but  some  students  may  not.  For  the  latter 
group,  suggest  one  or  more  of  these 
reevaluation  techniques: 

— Could  you  be  more  hopeful,  inventing 
reasons  for  ruling  out  cons? 

— Can  you  find  some  new,  stronger  reasons 
for  having  the  thing  you  want?  Can  you 
imagine  someone  giving  it  to  you?  What 
sort  of  person  would  that  be?  Why  would 
that  sort  of  person  grant  the  wish?  Is 
there  a  clue  here  to  a  very  good  reason 
for  having  it? 


— Was  the  original  wish  sincere?  If  the  items 
are  not  real  desires,  the  pros  and  cons  will 
not  stand  up  to  the  sort  of  hard  looking 
you  are  being  asked  to  do.  Try  again  with 
a  new  item  that  is  a  little  closer  to  the 
heart. 

4.  If  the  pupils  now  have  strong  reasons  for 
wanting  a  particular  item,  they  are  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  “M.B.”  on  page  1 28.  Ask  them 
to  express  how  they  feel  now  about  M.B.’s 
problem  and  Alisa’s  answer.  Ask  them  if  they 
would  seek  advice  the  way  M.B.  did,  if  they 
knew  of  a  columnist  like  Alisa  to  write  to.  Why 
or  why  not? 

5.  Have  the  pupils  write  a  paragraph  about  how 
they  could  go  about  obtaining  one  or  two  of  the 
things  they  want.  Have  them  conclude  their 
paragraphs  with  a  sentence  or  two  about  how 
they  think  their  own  ideas  compare  with  Alisa’s 
advice. 

PAGES  130  and  131 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  discuss  negative  feelings 

1 .  Discuss  with  students  situations  that  arouse 
negative  feelings.  How  do  they  handle  them? 
How  could  they  improve  their  handling  of  these 
feelings? 

2.  Discuss  other  people’s  reactions  to  negative 
feelings.  Does  their  reaction  help  or  make 
things  worse? 

3.  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs.  Have  them 
think  of  a  situation  which  has  given  them 
negative  feelings,  (anger,  greed,  etc.)  Have  the 
students  discuss  the  situation  with  their 
partner.  The  other  student  must  respond  as 
he/she  sees  fit.  Then  have  the  students  switch 
roles. 

4.  Discuss  with  the  students  whether  they 
received  negative  or  positive  feedback.  Did  the 
listener  question  them  further,  give  advice, 
show  understanding,  or  show  lack  of 
sensitivity?  Have  students  evaluate 
themselves  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  they  are 
good  listeners.  How  do  they  find  out  if  they  are 
not  good  listeners? 
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PAGES  132  and  133 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  chart  the  similarities  and  differences 

between  brothers  and  sisters  and  friends 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  whether  they  think  brothers  and 
sisters  should  also  be  friends. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  draw  up  a  list  of  factors 
influencing  the  question,  such  as: 

— difference  in  ages 
— similarity  of  personality 
— similarity  of  tastes 
— similarity  of  interests 

Students  could  make  charts,  one  on  which 
they  categorize  siblings  and  another  on  which 
they  categorize  friends.  Have  them  compare 
the  two  in  an  attempt  to  focus  on  the 
differences  between  siblings  and  friends. 

3.  Now  ask  the  pupils  how,  or  to  what  degree, 
they  think  friends  should  be  like  brothers  or 
sisters.  If  there  are  a  number  of  only  children 
among  the  pupils,  approach  this  question  in 
groups  so  that  exchanges  about  family  life  can 
take  place. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  conduct  interviews  about  family 

responsibilities 

1 .  Are  there  pupils  with  siblings  two  or  more  years 
older  or  younger  than  they  are? 

— For  those  with  older  siblings,  have  them 
tell  the  class  in  what  way  those  older 
brothers  and  sisters  take  on  some  of  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  parents. 

— For  those  with  younger  siblings,  have 
them  tell  the  class  in  what  ways  they 
sometimes  take  on  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  parents  with  the  younger 
children. 

2.  How  has  the  input  from  older  and  younger 
siblings  affected  their  feelings  toward  them? 
Have  the  only  children  in  the  class  ever  wished 
they  had  brothers  and  sisters? 


3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  someone  to  interview,  if 
necessary  an  adult,  from  a  family  with  six  or 
more  children.  Have  them  find  out  how  these 
people  feel  about: 

— older  siblings  have  some  of  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  parents 

— brothers  and  sisters  being  friends 

— what  sort  of  problems  arise  from  having 
several  brothers  and  sisters 

— what  special  advantages  come  from 
having  several  brothers  and  sisters 

The  interviews  could  be  taped  and  played  for 
the  class.  What  different  types  of  responses  to 
the  questions  were  received?  How  did 
students  feel  about  their  own  interview?  How 
did  they  feel  about  each  other’s  interviews? 
What  could  they  learn  about  interviewing 
techniques  from  this  activity? 

4.  If  there  are  twins  in  the  class,  or  if  any  of  the 
people  interviewed  were  twins,  have  the  class 
note  how  they  may  provide  special  insight  into 
some  of  the  questions  in  item  three. 

PAGE  133 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  point  of  view  in  choice  of 
words 

Objective:  to  develop  vocabulary  related  to 
feelings 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  expand  vocabulary  and 
understanding  of  happy  feelings 

1 .  Discuss  with  students  various  situations  in 
their  lives  when  they  felt  happy.  What  caused 
these  feelings  of  happiness? 

2.  Have  the  students  in  pairs  act  out  these 
situations.  Tell  them  to  show  the  build-up  to  the 
moment  of  happiness,  the  moment,  and 
perhaps  the  result.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  they 
feel  it  is  possible  to  feel  happy  all  the  time? 

3.  Have  the  students  make  a  list  on  the 
chalkboard  of  words  expressing  different 
degrees  of  happiness,  e.g.,  ecstasy,  warmth, 
contentment. 
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Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  display  happiness  through  body 

expression  in  a  tableau 

1 .  Divide  the  students  into  groups  of  five  or  six. 

2.  Give  each  group  a  word  associated  with  a 
happy  feeling,  e.g.,  joy,  comfort.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  give  two  groups  the  same  word  to 
indicate  that  emotions  are  interpreted 
differently  by  people. 

3.  Have  each  group  come  to  a  general  consensus 
of  what  the  word  means  and  what  picture  it 
creates  in  their  minds. 

4.  Instruct  each  group  to  create  a  tableau  of  what 
the  word  means  to  them.  Explain  to  them  that  a 
tableau  is  a  silent  and  motionless  pose  struck 
by  a  group  of  people  that  is  arranged  to 
represent  a  scene.  It  is  in  effect,  freezing  the 
action  of  a  particular  scene  to  create  an  effect 
and  focus  on  it.  Every  member  of  the  group 
should  be  involved  in  the  tableau,  and  there 
should  be  a  definite  focal  point  to  catch  the 
audience’s  attention. 

Activity  3 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  expand  vocabulary  relating  to  point 

of  view 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  use  their  list  of  positive 
emotions  from  Activity  1  above  to  build  a  list  of 
opposites,  i.e.,  of  unhappy  feelings.  The  list  at 
the  bottom  of  page  130  is  a  good  starting  point. 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  of  two  or  three. 

3.  Have  each  group  present  a  two  or  three  minute 
scene  where  someone  lives  through  an 
experience  causing  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
emotions.  Give  the  example  of  a  package 
arriving.  You  think  it  is  one  thing  which  you 
really  want,  but  when  you  open  it,  you  discover 
that  it  really  isn’t  what  you  want  at  all.  Students 
can  act  this  out  using  mime  to  experience  the 
feeling  through  body  expression. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  poem  or  a  story  about 
themselves,  or  someone  else,  who  lives 
through  an  experience  causing  several 
emotions,  both  pleasant  and  unpleasant.  Half 
of  the  class  is  to  begin  with  an  incident  and 
map  out  an  emotion,  the  other  half  is  to  begin 


with  a  list  of  emotions  and  construct  a  story 
around  them. 

5.  Group  the  pupils  so  that  two  or  three  writers 
from  each  method  can  share  their  stories  and 
answer  these  questions: 

— Which  stories  were  more  believable,  the 
ones  beginning  with  incidents  or  the  ones 
beginning  with  emotions? 

— Did  one  category  of  writers  have  more 
difficulty  putting  the  story  together  than 
did  the  other? 

The  fact  that  feelings  are  reactions,  i.e., 
secondary  in  time  to  events,  may  be  pointed 
out  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions. 

6.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  the  difference  is 
between  an  autobiography  and  a  novel. 
Although  one  almost  always  finds  believable 
emotions  in  an  autobiography,  explain  to  the 
pupils  that  a  good  novel  often  provides  the 
same.  Many  novelists  work  from  real  life 
experiences  to  craft  their  characters.  It  might 
be  valuable  to  lead  a  discussion  with  the  pupils 
on  the  difficulties  in  expressing  one’s  own  point 
of  view  clearly  and  honestly  and  of  expressing 
a  variety  of  points  of  view  realistically. 

Extension  Activity/finding  out  about 

problem-solvers 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  make  a  list  of  people  who 
grown-ups  go  to  for  help  with  their  problems. 
Their  lists  might  include: 

— friends 

— priests,  ministers,  rabbis,  or  other 
religious  leaders 

— doctors,  psychiatrists,  psychologists 

— lawyers,  accountants,  and  other 
professionals 

2.  Lead  a  discussion  of  the  values  and  potential 
hazards  in  consulting  these  people. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  make  a  list  of  the  people  and 
places  to  which  young  people  can  turn  for  help. 
Their  list  should  include: 

— each  other 

— parents 

— other  relatives,  including  older  brothers 
and  sisters 
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— priests,  ministers,  rabbis,  and  other 
religious  leaders 

— doctors,  psychiatrists,  psychologists 

— teachers,  school  guidance  counsellors, 
principals 

— social  service  agencies,  the  police 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  work  in  pairs  or  larger  groups 
to  suggest  situations  in  which  each  of  the 
above  helpers  could  be  useful  to  a  young 
person. 

PAGES  134  and  135 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  producing,  listening 

Objective:  to  learn  about  some  notable 

friendships 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  how  they  define  “best  friend?” 
Discuss  the  difference  between  friend  and 
acquaintance  with  them. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  who  these  friends 
were  and  why  they  are  remembered: 

— Mickey  and  Pluto 
— Laurel  and  Hardy 
— Damon  and  Pythias 
— David  and  Jonathan 
— Helen  Keller  and  Annie  Sullivan 

— any  other  famous  friendships  students 
can  come  up  with 

3.  There  are  some  friendships  that  have  been 
remembered  for  being  between  one  person 
and  many  people,  e.g.,  that  of  Father  Damien 
and  the  Hawaiians  with  leprosy  on  the  Island  of 
Molokai  or  of  Jean  Vanier  with  the  handicapped 
in  the  community  of  L’Arche.  Have  the  pupils 
find  out  about  these  or  other  non-exclusive 
friendships.  Ask  them  to  distinguish  between  a 
service  career  as  such  and  an  ordinary 
relationship  with  friends.  Some  names  to  get 
them  started  are:  Jean  Vanier,  Margaret  Mead, 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

4.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “friendship.” 

5.  Have  the  pupils  choose  one  of  the  following 
two  assignments  to  develop  in  paragraph  form: 

(a)What  incident  from  your  own  life  or  from  the 


life  of  someone  you  know,  would  you  use  to 
illustrate  your  feelings  about  friendship? 

(b)Select  a  topic,  using  one  of  these 
statements  as  an  opening  sentence: 

— School  is  an  important  place  in  which  to 
develop  close  friendships. 

—  It  is  important  for  me  to  be  friends  with 
many  people. 

—  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  friends. 

— There  are  many  ways  to  make  friends. 

— To  make  friends  with  a  girl/boy  is  difficult 
for  me. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing,  producing,  listening 

Objective:  to  consider  some  of  the  challenges  of 

friendship 

1 .  A  large  portion  of  literature  and  writing  for  T.V. 
has  been  devoted  to  conflicts  between  friends 
and  the  unraveling  of  relationships.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  talk  about  the  conflict  situations 
between  friends  that  they  have  encountered  in 
books  or  on  television.  Put  these  questions  on 
the  chalkboard  and  have  the  pupils  use  them 
as  starting  points  for  brief,  informal  reports. 

— What  was  the  source  of  conflict? 

— What  was  the  character  of  each  of  the 
friends  like? 

— How  was  the  conflict  resolved? 

Ask  the  students  what  kinds  of  words  they  will 
use  to  answer  these  questions,  keeping  in 
mind  that  their  purpose  is  to  provide  a  brief, 
informal  report. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  make  a  list  of  things  that  could 
cause  conflicts  in  their  own  friendships  with 
others.  Have  them  specify  who  would  be 
involved  in  the  conflict,  how  it  might  affect 
others,  and  how  it  might  be  resolved. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  dramatize  a 
conflict  situation  involving  friendships. 

4.  Choose  various  groups  to  share  their  scenes 
with  the  class. 

5.  You  might  have  the  whole  class  discuss  some 
of  the  conflict  situations  so  that  students  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  various  solutions  to  the 
same  problem. 
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6.  After  the  scenes  are  completed,  have  the  pairs 
of  pupils  combine  their  sequence  into  a  more 
complicated  story.  How  will  the  language  of 
their  story  differ  from  that  of  the  dramatization? 
When  complete,  read  it  aloud  so  that  students 
can  hear  the  difference.  Have  them  discuss 
how  it  differs. 

PAGES  134  and  135 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Writing  personal  letters 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  write 

personal  letters  appropriate  to  the  recipient 

Activity  1 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  write  letters  tailored  to  a  particular 

reader 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  or 
relative  their  own  age  about  the  chapter  or 
activity  they  have  enjoyed  most  in  their 
language  class. 

2.  Now  ask  them  to  write  a  short  note  on  the 
same  subject  to  an  older  person  or  relative  — 
grandparents,  uncle  or  aunt,  last  year’s 
teacher. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  work  with  a  partner  to  study 
the  differences  in  style  between  the  two  letters. 
Have  them  be  aware  of  how  much  the  content 
of  the  letter  is  adjusted  to  the  different  readers. 
They  should  also  be  aware  that  the  style  of  the 
letter  varies  for  each  reader.  Suggest  that  they 
look  for  things  such  as  colloquial  language, 
modern  idioms,  more  casual  approach,  etc. 

4.  Establish  with  the  pupils  that  one  way  to  learn 
about  famous  people  is  to  read  letters  that  their 
relatives  and  friends  allow  to  be  published  after 
their  death.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  the  reader 
needs  to  know  about  the  people  to  whom  the 
letters  were  written,  and  if  so,  why? 

Extension  Activity/personalizing  letters 

Reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  a  collection  of  letters  or  a 
book  in  which  letters  are  used  to  help  tell  the 
story,  e.g.,  Letters  from  Camp,  by  Bill  Adler 
(Manor  Books,  Inc.) 


2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  a  letter  in  which  at  least 
one  or  two  phrases  tell  them  about  the  person 
getting  the  letter. 

3.  Ask  them  to  list  the  things  in  the  letter  that  tell 
them  something  about  the  writer. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  letter  to  an  imaginary 
friend  in  which  they  reveal  something  about  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  writing  without 
sounding  obvious  or  unnatural  to  the  friend,  or 
to  the  reader. 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  a 
man  or  a  woman  of  letters.  Ask  them  to  think 
about  how  they  would  feel  if  someone  collected 
all  of  their  letters  and  had  them  published  and 
put  in  a  library.  Do  they  think  it  would  affect 
their  letter-writing  style  if  they  knew  this  was 
going  to  happen?  Why  or  why  not? 

PAGES  136  to  138 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  reading,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  “in  crowds”  by  studying 

the  story  excerpt 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  the  words  and  phrases 
that  tell  the  reader  what  Maggie’s  former  circle 
of  friends  was  like.  Write  these  on  the 
chalkboard  as  they  supply  them: 

(1  )Linda  and  the  others 

(2) the  crowd 

(3) sneer 

(4) decided  they  didn’t  like  her 

(5) being  shut  out 

(6) if  she  didn’t  act  the  way  they  did 

(7) Maggie  had  gone  along 

(8) being  unfair 

(9) birds  of  a  feather 

(10)so  that  only  the  people  at  their  table 
could  hear 

2.  Now  write  a  parallel  column  of  words  and  ask 
the  pupils  to  match  them  to  the  words  in 
column  1  above,  using  their  dictionaries  if  they 
need  to: 

— a  clique  (2) 

—petty  (4) 

— conformist  (7) 
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— stereotyping  (9) 

— ostracized  (5) 

— sly  (10) 

— domineering  (6) 

—  ringleader  and  cronies  (1 ) 

— unjust  (8) 

— slander  (3) 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  under  what  circumstances 
people  can  be  part  of  a  group  while  avoiding  all 
or  most  of  the  pitfalls  of  Linda’s  crowd.  As 
discussion  leader,  you  might  ask  them  which  of 
the  following  they  would  consider  suitable 
reasons  for  forming  a  group: 

— a  particular  hobby 

— interest  in  playing  a  musical  instrument 
— certain  religious  convictions 
— being  of  a  particular  profession 
— a  wish  to  speak  in  a  specific  language 

4.  Have  the  pupils  write  a  description  of  Maggie’s 
group.  What  seem  to  be  the  requirements  of 
membership? 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  about  alternatives  to  exclusive 

friendships 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  know  of  groups  like 
Linda’s.  Do  they  know  of  similar  adult  groups? 
Do  boys  have  the  same  kind  of  “in-groups?” 
Ask  them  what  they  think  young  people  and 
older  people  can  do  about  the  fact  that 
“in-groups”  exist. 

2.  The  story  excerpt  does  not  say  what  Maggie’s 
friends  gave  her  other  than  compliments  and 
the  feeling  of  not  being  alone.  Ask  the  pupils  to 
round  out  the  picture  by  asking  them  whom 
Maggie  would  likely  have  spent  recess  with?  all 
or  part  of  the  lunch  hour  with?  gone  to  a  movie 
with?  gone  skating  with? 

3.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  to  work  on  different 
models  for  avoiding  dilemma’s  like  Maggie’s. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  models: 

Model  A — Ways  of  coming  to  terms  with 
people  like  Linda 

e.g.,  ignore;  laugh  at;  avoid;  forgive  and  forget; 
understand;  accept;  etc. 

Model  B — Ways  of  beginning  new  friendships 


e.g.,  seek  out  newcomers;  appreciate  people 
for  their  good  qualities;  invite  a  person  to  join 
you  at  recess,  to  go  skating;  etc. 

Model  C — Ways  of  starting  interest  groups 
e.g.,  put  up  a  poster;  make  a  class 
announcement;  know  how  to  follow  up  if 
people  respond  to  your  ads  for  an  interest 
area;  etc. 

Model  D — Wavs  of  improving  your  personal 
sense  of  worth 

e.g.,  get  a  qualified  grown-up  to  help  you 
evaluate  your  strong  points;  set  reasonable 
goals  for  yourself;  work  toward  a  goal  with  a 
parent  or  an  older  friend  who  will  encourage 
and  help  you;  etc. 

4.  Have  each  group  post  its  suggestions  so  that 
the  pupils  can  study  them  when  they  have 
some  free  time. 

Extension  Activity/understanding  the  behavior 

of  people  in  cliques 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  what  makes  some  people  want 
to  join  or  run  a  clique.  (They  are  trying  to 
guarantee  some  sort  of  friendship.) 

2.  What  do  the  pupils  think  would  happen  if 
Shelley  and  the  other  people  in  Linda’s  group 
suddenly  made  friends  again  with  all  the 
“rejects?”  What  would  Linda  do?  Would  there 
still  be  a  clique? 

3.  What  two  ways  can  they  see  for  destroying  a 
clique?  (Everyone  deserting  it  or  everyone 
joining  it.) 

4.  Discuss  with  students  situations  in  which  they 
might  feel  hurt  (e.g.,  rejection,  dishonesty, 
prejudice,  failing  at  something)  or  frightened 
(e.g.,  being  home  alone,  doing  something  for 
the  first  time).  You  might  list  these  suggestions 
on  the  board. 

5.  Divide  the  students  into  groups  of  two  or  three. 
Have  each  group  choose  one  of  the  causes  of 
fear  or  hurt,  and  then  think  of  a  situation  where 
this  cause  becomes  a  conflict.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  groups  to  work  out  these 
scenes  beforehand  as  long  as  students  have  a 
clear  idea  of  what  will  happen. 

6.  Have  each  group  act  the  scene  out  for  the 
class.  Discuss  the  various  reactions  of  the 
participants  in  the  group.  Did  they  become 
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aggressive  or  shy?  Is  this  a  realistic  reaction  to 
the  situation?  How  did  the  person  show  this 
reaction? 

7.  Ask  the  students  to  think  in  general  about  their 
own  typical  reactions  when  hurt.  Do  they  get 
aggressive  or  shy?  What  do  they  think  is  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  feelings  of  hurt  or 
rejection?  Why  do  people  act  this  way?  Do 
animals  do  similar  things? 

PAGE  139 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 

Using  characterization 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 

techniques  of  characterization 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  identify  techniques  used  in 

characterization 

1 .  Read  the  following  passage  to  the  students 
and  ask  them  to  see  if  they  can  identify  the 
fictional  character  it  describes. 

She  was  an  English  girl  about  ten  years  old. 
She  had  an  older  sister  and  she  owned  a  cat. 
This  little  girl,  like  many  other  fairy-tale 
characters,  had  long  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
She  wore  a  blue  dress  with  a  white  apron,  long 
white  stockings,  and  black  shoes.  She  liked  to 
talk  and  ask  questions,  and,  as  a  result,  she 
found  herself  in  some  very  peculiar  situations. 
For  example,  she  had  strange  conversations 
with  creatures  who  do  not  normally  speak.  The 
Cheshire  Cat  was  one  of  them.  (Alice  from 
Alice  in  Wonderland.) 

2.  With  the  students,  go  through  the  passage  and 
list  all  the  details  which  contribute  to  the 
identification  of  the  character.  When  you  have 
done  so,  it  would  be  useful  to  classify  the 
details  under  headings  such  as  the  following: 
physical  description,  mention  of  related 
characters,  and  actions. 

3.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  point  at  which 
they  recognized  the  character.  What  details 
were  most  helpful?  Note  the  cumulative  effect 
of  the  details.  Are  there  any  details  that,  in 
isolation,  would  help  them  identify  the 
character? 


4.  Have  the  students  select  a  well-known  fictional 
character  (you  may  wish  to  set  further 
guidelines)  and  write  a  description.  Remind 
them  to  pay  careful  attention  to  detail  and  be 
aware  of  the  cumulative  effect  their  details  will 
have.  They  should  note  particularly  any 
outstanding  physical  feature  of  the  character. 

5.  When  their  descriptions  are  finished,  have 
them  exchange  with  a  classmate  and  see  if 
they  can  identify  the  character  described.  Have 
them  indicate  the  point  in  the  description  where 
they  made  a  guess.  If  they  were  incorrect,  have 
them  discuss  the  description  with  the  writer, 
collaborating  to  improve  it  and  then  pass  it  to  a 
third  person  to  see  if  correct  identification  can 
be  made  this  time. 

Extension  Activity/recognizing  effective 

character  descriptions 

Listening,  writing 

1 .  Gather  together  a  number  of  character 
descriptions  from  books  suitable  for  children  at 
this  level.  Children  do  not  need  to  be  familiar 
with  all  the  books  you  select. 

2.  Read  the  descriptive  passages  to  the  students 
and  ask  if  the  description  gives  them  a  clear 
picture  of  the  character.  Is  it  detailed?  Is  it 
repetitive?  Does  it  tell  them  anything  about  the 
character’s  personality?  Can  they  make  any 
predictions  about  what  the  character  may  or 
may  not  do,  based  on  the  description?  This  is  a 
good  opportunity  to  focus  on  the  connotations 
many  descriptive  words  have.  If  someone  is 
described  as  “wiry,”  certain  expectations  are 
set  up  which  are  absent  when  a  person  is 
described  as  “plump.” 

3.  Suggest  different  characters  for  the  class  to 
describe.  Have  the  students  write  their 
descriptions  of  the  character  of  their  choice. 
Then,  either  have  several  read  aloud,  or  have 
students  exchange  similar  ones  to  see  how 
each  of  them  approached  the  same  descriptive 
task,  and  whether  one  is  more  effective  than 
the  other.  Possible  characters  the  students 
might  describe: 

(a)A  girl  who,  after  surmounting  many 
obstacles,  has  just  learned  that  she  has 
earned  a  place  on  the  baseball  team 
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(b)A  boy  wants  to  become  a  writer.  For  a  long 
time,  he  has  spent  much  of  his  spare  time 
writing,  even  giving  up  other  activities  he 
enjoys.  He  has  just  learned  that  he  has  won 
a  short  story  contest. 

Extension  Activity/expressing  emotion  through 
the  writing  of  poetry 

Writing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Taking  suggestions  from  the  students,  list 
various  emotions  on  the  chalkboard,  e.g., 
loneliness,  hurt,  anger,  love,  joy. 

2.  Under  each  of  the  following  categories  have 
the  students  list  words  and  phrases  to  describe 
emotions  related  to  them.  They  may  use 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  or  adverbs. 

— sight:  nature  locations,  concrete  objects, 
people,  color 

— hearing:  sounds 
— taste 

— smell:  aromas 
— feel:  textures 
— movement;  action  words 

3.  Have  the  students  put  all  these  images 
together,  using  any  pattern  and  order  they 
desire,  in  poems  which  are  meaningful  to  them. 
Students  could  illustrate  the  poems  with  their 
own  photographs  or  with  a  collage  of  symbols 
and  images. 

e.g., 

“Loneliness”  Cold 

Tree  capped  with  snow  Silent 

Winter  sky  Damp 

Black  Whistling  gently. 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Using  conflict  between  people 

Objective:  to  develop  conflict  in  keeping  with 
a  story  character’s  personality 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  conflict  between  similar 
personalities 

1 .  Remind  the  pupils  about  the  tension  between 
Ken  and  Rob  in  the  My  Friend  Flicka  excerpt, 
pages  1 1 6  to  1 20.  What  similarities  did  they 
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find  between  father  and  son?  Make  a  class  list 
of  these.  Add  other  strong  characteristics  that 
students  can  think  of  to  the  list.  As  you  develop 
the  list,  discuss  with  them  the  kinds  of  conflict 
situations  which  might  arise  out  of  each 
characteristic. 

2.  Have  the  students  outline  a  story  in  which  two 
characters  having  some  strong  characteristic 
in  common,  are  blind  or  indifferent  to  their 
similarities.  Have  the  students  develop  the 
conflict  and  then  resolve  it.  They  will  probably 
need  to  discuss  this  under  your  guidance 
before  tackling  this  task.  Remind  them  that  the 
resolution  of  conflict  should  be  in  keeping  with 
the  personality  of  their  story  character. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  conflict  between  unlike 

personalities 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  back  at  three  to  six  of  the 
personality  traits  they  listed  in  the  previous 
activity  and  then  name  the  opposite  traits  in  a 
list.  These  are  to  form  the  definitions  of  two 
characters. 

2.  Divide  the  pupils  into  pairs  and  have  them  think 
of  an  issue  that  would  put  the  two  characters  in 
conflict.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  to  get 
them  started: 

— They  are  parent  and  child  in 

disagreement  over  the  time  the  child  is  to 
be  in  to  do  homework. 

— They  are  brothers  who  quarreled  ten 
years  ago  over  the  property  left  to  them 
by  their  father;  their  children  are  now  in 
the  same  summer  camp  and  one  has 
saved  the  other  from  drowning. 

— They  are  girl  cousins,  both  of  whom  were 
given  skis  for  Christmas  and  some  money 
to  pay  for  beginners'  lessons.  One  of  the 
girls’  money  is  missing  from  their 
grandmother’s  guest  room,  which  they 
are  sharing  for  the  holiday,  and  she 
suspects  her  cousin  of  theft. 

— They  are  friends  who  share  a  newspaper 
route,  one  of  whom  never  gets  the  papers 
on  time  and  who  has  half  the  customers 
angry  for  landing  the  evening  news  in 
flower  beds  or  behind  garbage  cans 
instead  of  on  the  doorsteps. 
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3.  Have  the  students  work  out  the  scenes  first  on 
their  own  and  then  for  the  class.  The  students 
do  not  have  to  resolve  their  conflict  when 
acting  out  the  scenes.  However,  have  them 
write  a  dialogue  to  resolve  the  conflict  later. 

4.  After  the  students  have  completed  writing  the 
dialogue,  various  groups  could  act  these  out 
for  the  class. 

5.  Discuss  the  realism  in  each  scene  in  terms  of 
faithfulness  of  established  characters, 
differences  between  two  personality  types’ 
behavior,  and  the  way  the  conflict  is 
demonstrated  and  resolved. 
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A  collection  of  brief,  illustrated  stories  of  Jean  Vanier  and  Mother 
Teresa. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

'Read,  Elfreida.  Brothers  By  Choice.  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson.  1974. 

A  boy  searches  for  his  adopted  brother  who  thinks  his  parents  do 
not  love  him. 

Gr.  5-7. 

'Shipley,  Nan.  Return  to  the  River.  Peguis.  1976. 

Nona  Hawk  of  the  Roaring  Rapids  Reserve  confronts 
overwhelming  odds  in  her  attempt  to  settle  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg. 
Gr.  6  and  up. 

'Tardif,  Louis.  Singled  Out.  Macmillan.  1974. 

A  teenage  boy  manages  a  rock  group  and  runs  into  trouble. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

'Canadian  titles 
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9/WHAT’S  IN  A  WORD? 

This  chapter  presents  the  theme  of  advertising  — 
through  pictures,  cartoons,  excerpts,  slogans, 
rhymes,  and  jingles — to  bring  a  new  awareness 
to  the  student  about  how  products  are  intended 
to  appeal  to  a  particular  buying  public.  The 
student  learns  to  evaluate  and  analyze  the 
language  of  advertising,  both  verbal  and 
non-verbal,  and  discovers  what  he  can  do 
realistically  when  faced  with  a  product  or  a 
manufacturer  that  does  not  live  up  to  its 
promises.  The  chapter  theme  encourages  and 
invites  further  exploration  of  symbols  and 
symbolic  meanings. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  writing  radio  and  television  commercials 

•  writing  advertising  jingles 

•  designing  advertising  symbols 

•  writing  advertising  slogans 

•  understanding  the  special  language  of 
advertising 

•  using  prepositions  to  begin  adjective  and 
adverb  phrases 

•  writing  business  letters 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  140  and  141 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  producing,  listening 
Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  materials 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  three 
advertisements  on  pages  140  and  141 .  Whom 
do  they  think  each  of  the  ads  is  directed 
toward?  What  do  the  ads  sell? 

— the  billboard  (Doug  Linton;  nothing — it’s 
a  personal  message) 

— the  shoe  ad  (parents;  a  product — shoes) 

— the  cancer  society  ad  (general  public;  an 
idea) 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  possible  things  Heath  and 
Don  might  be  congratulating  Doug  Linton  for. 
How  would  they  react  if  they  saw  a  billboard 
congratulating  them  for  something? 


3.  Point  out  that  the  cancer  society  ad  says  “You 
can  help ...”  and  “It’s  up  to  you.”  It  doesn’t  say 
how  “you”  can  help.  Ask  the  pupils: 

— Why  doesn’t  it  say  how  “you”  can  help? 

— How  might  you  help? 

— What  does  the  “It”  in  “It’s  up  to  you”  refer 
to? 

You  might  have  several  students  orally  offer 
their  interpretation  of  what  this  ad  means  to 
them  and  what  it  might  mean  to  others.  Have 
the  class  observe  that  this  ad  does  not  present 
any  information.  Its  purpose,  it  would  appear,  is 
solely  to  maintain  public  recognition  and 
awareness  of  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society 
and  of  the  danger  of  cancer. 

4.  Point  out  that  the  Cancer  Society 
advertisement  projects  a  “soft-sell”  approach. 

It  talks  of  “loving  life,”  a  “lasting  love  affair,”  and 
“helping.”  Have  the  students  work  in  small 
groups  to  rewrite  the  ad,  using  “hard-sell” 
language  to  “scare”  and  “threaten”  the 
audience.  Then  have  them  present  their  ads  to 
the  class  and  consider  the  following  questions: 

—  Is  the  “hard-sell”  effective  for  this  kind  of 
ad?  Explain. 

—  Is  there  anything  in  the  “hard-sell” 
language  that  is  not  also  implied  by  the 
“soft-sell”  approach?  (probably  not) 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  viewing 

Objective:  to  learn  how  to  analyze  the  words 

and  images  in  advertisements 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  class  the  visual  images  in  the 
Savage  shoe  advertisement  on  page  1 41 . 
These  include  the  feet,  the  semi-circle  of 
shoes,  the  check-mark  in  “Savage”  and  the 
“Shop  Canadian”  symbol.  Ask  the  pupils  to 
consider  the  following  questions  for  discussion: 

— How  old  do  you  think  the  person  is  whose 
feet  these  are? 

— Why  are  the  feet  plump  rather  than  thin 
and  bony? 

— What  does  a  check-mark  mean  and  why 
is  it  used  in  “Savage?” 

— How  many  shoes  are  left-footed?  right 
footed? 
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— Why  aren’t  the  shoes  shown  in  pairs? 

—  In  what  ways  would  the  image  look 
different  if  the  right-footed  shoes  were  on 
the  left  and  vice  versa?  (It  wouldn’t  be  as 
visually  attractive;  there  would  be  an  odd 
pair  in  the  middle;  the  shoes  would 
appear  to  be  walking  off  the  page  rather 
than  turning  inward  and  upward  toward 
the  rest  of  the  advertisement.) 

—  In  what  ways  would  the  image  look 
different  if  the  semi-circle  were  open  at 
the  bottom  rather  than  the  top?  (it 
wouldn’t  relate  to  and  enclose  the  ad,  but 
would  draw  attention  away  from  it.) 

— What  is  the  purpose  of  the  maple-leaf 
symbol? 

Emphasize  to  the  class  that  all  of  these 
choices  of  images  and  their  specific 
arrangement  in  the  advertisement  are  carefully 
thought  out  by  the  advertising  agency  that 
handles  the  Savage  shoe  account. 

2.  Visually,  the  ad  is  symmetrical  (except  for  the 
maple  leaf).  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  of  natural 
things  that  display  symmetry?  Can  they  think 
of  many  natural  things  that  are  not 
symmetrical?  Can  they  say  why  many 
man-made  objects  are  symmetrical?  (They  are 
made  to  be  used  by  people  who  are,  for  the 
most  part,  symmetrical.)  Why  might  symmetry 
be  used  in  an  advertisement?  (It  is  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  asymmetry  and  is 
more  likely  to  attract  positive  attention.) 

3.  Remind  the  students  that  the  advertisement  is 
directed  toward  parents.  Ask  them  to  explain 
why  this  can  be  said. 

4.  Explain  to  the  pupils  what  a  pun  or  play  on 
words  is.  Can  they  find  three  puns  in  the  ad 
and  suggest  why  they  might  be  effective? 

— Your  Savage  dealer  treats  little  feet  as  a 
growing  concern. 

—  Buying  shoes  for  growing  feet  is  no  small 
matter. 

— We  start  kids  off  on  the  right  fit. 

(Simply  guessed  puns  make  the  reader  feel 
smart;  they  draw  attention  to  key  ideas  — 
growing  feet,  concern  for  the  customer,  the 
importance  of  the  customer’s  child,  correctly 
fitting  shoes;  they  make  the  advertiser  seem 
clever.) 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  142  and  143 

Learning  to  use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Writing  radio  and  television  commercials 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 
recognizing  and  writing  good  commercials 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  producing,  speaking,  listening, 
viewing 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  complexity  of 
television  (transfer  to  home  and  community) 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  read  the  selection  on  pages 
1 42  and  1 43.  Then  present  the  following 
questions  for  discussion: 

— Where  is  the  setting  for  this  sketch? 

— Without  attention  to  the  illustrations,  what 
specific  words  and  phrases  suggest  a 
particular  geographic  locale? 

— Might  the  sketch  be  set  in  the  present? 
(Yes,  nothing  indicates  that  it  deals  with 
the  ancient  past.) 

2.  Which  of  the  salesmen  seems  most  like  a 
stereotype  of  a  used-car  salesperson?  Why? 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  work  in  small  groups  to 
prepare  one-minute  television  commercials, 
each  group  working  on  a  commercial  for  one  of 
the  five  stalls  described  in  the  selection.  They 
will  need  to  consider  the  following: 

— the  intended  audience 

— the  kind  and  quality  of  product 

— the  name  they  will  give  the  merchant 

— the  style  of  the  commercial 

(dramatization,  testimonial,  informational, 
argumentative — i.e.,  our  product  is  better 
than  Brand  X  because . . . ) 

4.  The  pupils  should  be  watching  commercials 
carefully  at  home,  learning  to  distinguish  the 
four  styles  listed  above,  and  looking  especially 
to  see  how  many  “scenes”  or  “cuts”  might  be 
used  in  thirty-second  or  one-minute 
commercials,  (anywhere  from  two  or  three  up 
to  as  many  as  twenty).  The  teacher  should 
help  them  to  become  aware  of  the  “scenes”  in 
short  commercials  so  they  can  make  their  own 
productions  more  attention-getting.  Point  out 
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that  it  is  this  quality  in  television  commercials 
that  attracts  the  attention  of  small  children,  i.e., 
brief  scenes  can  make  commercials  interesting 
to  someone  with  a  very  short  attention  span. 

5.  Have  the  groups  present  their  commercials  to 
the  rest  of  the  class,  with  a  short  introduction  to 
explain  which  stall  vendor  they  are  advertising. 
Students  can  tape  their  commercials.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  discuss  the  presentations  using  these 
criteria: 

—  Is  it  catchy?  (a  good  slogan,  effective  use 
of  words) 

—  Does  it  have  visual  variety? 

—  Is  it  well-organized?  (Did  it  have  a  quick 
introduction,  a  middle  containing  facts,  a 
conclusion  that  “brought  the  product 
home?” 

—  Is  it  convincing? 

Extension  Activity/becoming  aware  of  personal 

choice  in  advertising  (transfer  to  home  and 

community) 

Viewing,  reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing, 

producing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  through  magazines  and 
newspapers  to  select  and  bring  to  class  one 
each  of  what  they  consider: 

— a  good,  effective  visual  ad 
— a  good,  effective  verbal  ad 
— an  offensive  ad 
— a  deceiving  or  misleading  ad 

Note  that  some  pupils  may  not  be  able  to  find 
all  four,  or  that  one  ad  might  fit  two  categories. 

2.  Have  the  students  discuss  how  each  of  their 
choices  fits  into  the  specified  categories.  Then 
have  them  write  short  paragraphs  on  the 
subject. 

3.  Divide  the  class  into  four  groups  to  prepare 
classroom  displays  of  each  of  the  four 
categories.  These  groups  will  have  to  evaluate 
and  select  from  the  ads  that  everyone  has 
brought,  using  the  short  paragraphs  to  help 
them  in  selecting  and  organizing  the  display. 

4.  Lead  a  discussion  on  advertising,  with  the 
following  questions  as  starting  points: 

— Do  you  think  you  or  your  family  is 
influenced  by  advertising?  Explain. 


— Would  you  buy  a  product  you  like  (e.g., 
brand  of  cereal,  kind  of  candy  bar)  if  you 
saw  an  advertisement  for  the  product  that 
was  offensive  to  you?  Why?  Why  not? 

5.  Ask  the  pupils:  How  much  of  advertising  do  you 
think  is  opinion?  How  much  is  fact?  (Have 
students  consider  whether  their  answer  to  this 
and  the  following  question  is  fact  or  opinion.) 
How  much  of  advertising  that  is  presented  as 
fact  is  actually  opinion?  Explain  your  answer. 

6.  With  respect  to  these  two  questions,  have 
students  consider  specific  examples  of 
advertising.  They  should  be  classified  as  to 
whether  they  are  supposed  to  be  fact  or 
opinion.  What  kinds  of  words  do  they  use?  Do 
they  use  questions?  statements? 
exclamations?  Who  is  their  spokesperson  or 
expert?  an  average  person?  When  might 
opinion  be  more  convincing  than  fact? 

7.  Ask  the  pupils: 

— Who  pays  for  advertising?  (Ultimately,  the 
consumer  does;  advertising  is  a 
tax-deductible  business  expense.) 

—  If  there  were  no  advertising,  how  would 
this  affect  the  mass  media  (radio, 
television,  newspapers, magazines)? 
Which  medium  relies  most  on  advertising 
for  its  income?  Which  relies  least? 

—  If  there  were  no  advertising,  who  would 
be  out  of  work?  (Note:  this  can  be 
followed  through  to  include  at  least 
segments  of  various  occupational  groups 
besides  the  obvious  groups  like 
advertising  agencies,  television 
production  companies,  and  the  like.  Have 
the  students  name  the  many  specific 
kinds  of  work  that  might  be  affected,  e.g., 
advertising  copywriter  and  scriptwriter, 
actor,  producer.) 

— What  goods  and  services  in  our  society 
do  not  rely  on  advertising?  Why  not? 

— What  goods  and  services  rely  most  on 
advertising? 

Extension  Activity /visiting  an  ad  agency 

Viewing,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  students  plan  a  visit  to  an  ad  agency. 

This  might  consist  of  having  the  students  write 
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letters  to  various  ad  agencies  or  telephone 
agencies  to  set  up  the  visit. 

2.  Before  the  visit,  inform  the  students  that,  in 
pairs,  they  are  to  list  the  various  departments 
and  jobs  within  the  ad  agency.  They  must 
explain  what  the  responsibilities  for  each  are. 

3.  When  the  students  have  completed  the  visit, 
you  might  involve  them  in  a  general  class 
discussion  on  the  functions  of  an  ad  agency. 

Extension  Activity/learning  the  difference 
between  necessity  and  luxury 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Introduce  the  terms  necessity  and  luxury,  and 
discuss  them  briefly  with  the  pupils. 

2.  Have  the  class  work  in  small  groups  for  ten 
minutes  to  compile  lists  of  necessities  and 
luxuries. 

3.  Ask  the  groups  to  present  their  lists  to  the  class 
and  to  lead  brief  discussions  defending  their 
decisions.  How  many  of  the  items  they  have 
considered  necessities  would  have  been 
necessary  100  years  ago?  How  do  they 
explain  this  change?  Do  many  advertisers 
make  people  feel  that  many  luxuries  are 
necessary  in  some  way  for  a  happy  life?  What 
kinds  of  persuasion  do  they  use?  (language, 
characterization,  life-style).  Is  it  easy  or  hard  to 
resist?  Have  students  ever  seen  something 
advertised  that  they’ve  never  thought  of  before 
and  suddenly  decide  they  must  have? 

PAGES  144  and  145 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Writing  advertising  jingles 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the 
effects  of  the  sound  of  language 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  producing,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the  language 
of  advertising 

1 .  Ask  students  what  a  jingle  is.  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  jingle  and  a  verse? 

2.  Ask  two  of  the  better  oral  readers  in  the  class 
to  read  aloud  the  two  jingles  on  page  1 44.  The 
use  of  language  in  the  two  jingles  is  quite 


different,  and  reflects  both  the  time  period  of 
each  jingle  (life  moved  at  a  slower  pace  200 
years  ago)  and  the  medium  for  which  it  was 
written — the  Smarties  jingle  for  television  (and 
possibly  radio),  the  Warren’s  Blacking  jingle  for 
print. 

3.  Lead  the  class  in  a  close  analysis  of  the 
language  of  the  jingles,  with  the  following 
questions  and  topics  as  a  basis  for  discussion: 

— Why  is  a  jingle  an  effective  part  of 
advertising? 

— Would  the  Warren’s  Blacking  jingle  be 
effective  in  a  television  or  radio 
commercial?  Explain. 

—  Does  the  Warren’s  jingle  read  quickly, 
easily,  snappily? 

— Why  don’t  the  first  two  lines  read  “As  I 
was  shaving  one  morning/before 
breakfast?”  What  does  the  tortured 
syntax  do  to  the  speed  with  which  the 
jingle  can  be  read? 

—  How  do  such  lines  as  “A  dreadful  howling 
from  the  cat”  and  “In  lustre  nothing 
lacking”  compare  with  “Do  you  eat  the  red 
ones  last?”  and“But  tell  me  when  I  ask?” 

4.  The  teacher  might  wish  to  compare  also  the 
rhyme  schemes  (ABAB  and  ABCB)  and  meters 
of  the  two  jingles,  and  note  how  these  slow  the 
pace  in  the  one  jingle  and  hasten  the  pace  in 
the  other. 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  rewrite  the  two  jingles,  putting 
the  Warren’s  Blacking  jingle  into  quick,  lively 
language  and  the  Smarties  one  into 
slow-moving  language  with  unnatural  sentence 
structure.  They  should  try  to  use  rhyme  in  the 
jingles. 

Extension  Activity/learning  to  understand  the 

effectiveness  of  advertising  jingles  (transfer  to 

home  and  community) 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  watch  two  hours  of  television 
on  Saturday  morning  and  to  make  a  collection 
of  all  the  advertising  jingles  they  hear.  Students 
can  tape  these  or  write  them  down. 

2.  Ask  them  to  do  the  same  for  two  hours  of 
television  during  another  time  period.  Do  they 
notice  any  difference  between  the  number  of 
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jingles  or  type  of  jingles  for  the  two  time 
periods?  Can  they  explain  the  difference? 

3.  Lead  a  class  discussion  of  these  questions: 

— Why  do  advertising  jingles  use  rhyme  and 
meter? 

— Why  do  they  use  music? 

— What  kinds  of  products  are  most  often 
advertised  with  jingles?  Why? 

4.  Have  the  pupils  collect  jingles  that  their 
parents,  older  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
neighbors  might  remember. 

5.  Have  the  class  prepare  a  display  or  booklet  of 
jingles  they  have  collected.  Have  them  include 
in  this  collection  the  original  jingles  they 
composed  for  item  four  on  page  145  of  the  text. 
Some  pupils  might  know  some  parodies  of 
advertising  jingles;  these,  too,  can  be  included. 
You  might  point  out  to  the  students  that  jingles 
are  not  poetry  or  verse. 

PAGE  146 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Designing  advertising  symbols 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 

recognizing  connotations  in  symbolism 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discover  the  connotations  of  names 

and  symbols  in  advertising 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  what  denotation  and 
connotation  mean. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  advertisement  for 
fried  chicken,  with  these  questions  as 
discussion  starters: 

— Whom  is  the  ad  directed  toward?  Why? 
Explain. 

— Why  isn’t  it  North  Dakota  Fried  Chicken? 
Saskatchewan  Fried  Chicken?  British 
Columbia  Fried  Chicken? 

— What  would  the  effect  on  the  buyer  be  if 
the  product  was  Private  Sanders’  Prince 
Edward  Island  Fried  Chicken? 

— What  sort  of  person  do  you  imagine 
Colonel  Sanders  to  be?  In  other  words, 
what  image  does  he  project?  Why  is  he 
always  dressed  in  white? 


—  How  would  you  compare  Colonel  Sanders 
and  Ronald  McDonald?  Do  they  present 
different  images?  Do  they  appeal  to  the 
same  buying  public?  How  does  this  affect 
the  merchandising  of  each  product? 

3.  Summarize  the  discussion,  and  what  the 
students  have  contributed,  by  having  them 
consider: 

— What  is  the  denotation  or  literal  meaning 
of  “Colonel  Sanders?”  What  is  the 
connotation? 

— What  is  the  denotation  of  “Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken?”  What  is  the  connotation? 

Activity  2 

Viewing,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  an  understanding  of 

connotations  in  advertising  symbols  (transfer  to 

home  and  community) 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  collect  as  many  automobile 
advertisements  as  they  can  from  magazines, 
and  to  write  on  each  advertisement  the 
magazine  it  came  from.  Each  student  should 
be  able  to  find  at  least  five  advertisements. 

2.  Have  them  write  two  sentences  for  each  ad, 
one  explaining  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name 
of  the  car  (Mustang,  Cordoba,  Malibu,  Cougar) 
and  the  other  explaining  what  they  think  the 
name  suggests  or  implies. 

3.  Have  the  class  divide  all  of  the  advertisements 
into  categories  according  to  make  of  car. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  work  in  small  groups,  each 
with  all  of  the  ads  for  one  or  two  makes  of  car. 
These  groups  are  to  report  back  to  the  class, 
after  having  considered  the  following 
questions: 

—  Do  the  visual  aspects  of  the  ads  vary  from 
one  make  to  another?  How  do  you 
explain  this? 

—  Does  the  language  vary?  Why? 

— Which  of  the  ads  appeal  to  emotions? 
Give  examples. 

— Which  of  the  ads  appeal  to  logic? 

— Do  the  ads  use  symbols?  Are  these 
consistently  used  in  all  the  ads  for  a 
particular  make? 

— How  is  the  advertising  for  luxury  cars 
different  from  that  for  economy  cars? 
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— Which  makes  of  car  use  pretty  women  in 
their  ads?  Which  use  very  well-dressed 
men?  What  does  this  tell  you  about  the 
intended  audience  for  the  ad? 

—How  do  the  kind  of  clothing  being  worn  by 
models  and  the  setting  indicate  the 
buying  public  the  ad  is  aimed  toward? 

— How  many  of  the  ads  are  meant  to  appeal 
to  the  woman  buyer?  the  man  buyer?  the 
family  buyer?  Who  do  you  think  buys 
most  of  the  cars  that  are  sold,  men  or 
women?  Explain. 

5.  After  the  group  reports,  work  with  the  class  in 
preparing  a  chart  on  the  chalkboard,  as 
follows,  for  each  make  of  car  that  has  been 
reported  on: 

— make  of  car  (e.g.,  brand  name) 

— models  (e.g.,  male,  female,  both,  none) 

— dress  (e.g.,  casual  and  sporty,  business 
clothes,  elegant  evening  dress) 

— symbols  (e.g.,  person,  animal,  object  — 
note  that  a  symbol  likely  would  be  used  in 
most  if  not  all  of  the  advertising  for  a 
particular  make) 

— emotions  or  logic  appealed  to  (e.g., 
classy  status  symbol,  action  and  fun, 
save  money,  lots  of  room) 

— intended  audience/buyer  (e.g.,  single, 
family,  male  or  female,  wealthy) 

— estimated  price  (e.g.,  low,  medium,  high) 

6.  Preparing  these  charts  with  the  class  will 
provide  a  basis  for  numerous  types  of 
comparison. 

7.  The  same  material  could  be  applied  to  a 
parallel  theme  such  as  clothing,  shoes,  etc. 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  colors  as 

symbols  (transfer  to  home  and  community) 

Listening,  reading,  viewing,  producing 

1 .  Introduce  to  the  pupils  the  idea  that  colors  can 
have  symbolic  value.  Ask  them  what  emotions, 
feelings,  or  ideas  the  following  colors  remind 
them  of: 

— white  — purple 

— black  — green 

— red  — blue 


2.  Point  out  to  the  students  that  many  authors 
use  color  in  their  writing  to  add  symbolic 
meaning.  To  the  teacher:  much  of  this  is 
internal  symbolism,  the  meaning  of  which  can 
be  known  only  from  the  context  of  the  work 
itself.  Pupils  may  have  indicated  the  traditional 
meaning  of  white  in  Western  culture  as 
symbolizing  something  pure  or  clean  (in 
traditional  Chinese  culture,  white  is  symbolic  of 
evil),  yet  in  literature  the  color  white  can 
symbolize  many  things.  Two  authors  who  are 
especially  well-known  for  their  use  of  color 
symbolism  and  imagery  are  Stephen  Crane 
and  Jack  London. 

3.  Find  a  poem  or  a  story  excerpt  to  read  to  the 
class,  to  show  how  a  writer  can  use  color  to 
create  mood  and  enhance  meaning.  The 
opening  paragraph  of  Crane’s  “The  Open 
Boat”  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  introduction 
to  a  short  story  ever  written,  just  as  the 
complete  story  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
finest  short  story  in  literature.  This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  symbolic  use  of  color 
by  a  writer,  and  would  be  readily  understood  by 
the  pupils. 

4.  Suggest  to  the  class  that  advertisers  and  those 
who  market  a  product  are  concerned  with  how 
color  can  enhance  a  product  and  improve  its 
sales.  Have  the  class  consider  these 
discussion  questions: 

—  Is  fresh  meat  in  the  meat  counter  at  the 
grocery  store  displayed  in  natural  light? 

— How  many  foods  can  you  think  of  that 
have  food  coloring  added  to  them?  Why? 

— What  foods  or  products  can  you  think  of 
that  are  packaged  in  brown?  in  black?  in 
gray? 

— What  foods  or  products  can  you  think  of 
that  are  packaged  in  red?  in  yellow? 

—  How  do  you  explain  the  relationship 
between  colors  and  products? 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  work  in  pairs  to  do  research 
on  the  colors  used  in  packaging.  After  they 
have  done  their  investigation  in  supermarkets 
and  drugstores,  they  will  report  to  the  class 
their  findings  and  what  they  think  these 
findings  mean.  They  might  bring  a  sample  of  a 
package  to  class.  Have  each  pair  choose  one 
of  the  following  to  look  into: 

— breakfast  cereals 
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— candy  and  gum 
— cookies  and  crackers 
— canned  goods — vegetables  and  juices 
—soup  (canned  and  dehydrated) 

— condiments  (pickles,  catsup,  mustard) 

— peanut  butter  and  jams  and  jellies 
— pet  foods 

— frozen  food — T.V.  dinners 
— frozen  food  — seafoods 
— frozen  food  — vegetables 

They  should  attempt  to  answer  these 
questions: 

— Who  primarily  does  the  shopping  for  the 
product? 

— How  is  it  packaged? 

— Are  there  any  pictures  on  the  packages? 
— What  colors  are  used  and  why? 

— What  impact  does  the  package  initially 
have? 

— Whom  is  this  packaging  appealing  to? 

—  How  does  one  make  one’s  packaging 
differ  from  the  others? 

6.  You  might  discuss  “no  name  products”  with  the 
students.  Ask  them  to  discuss  the  packaging. 
Why  is  there  no  colorful  packaging?  What 
effect,  if  any,  do  they  think  this  will  have  on  the 
buyer? 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  marketing 

(transfer  to  home  and  community) 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  producing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  visit  a  supermarket  or  small 
general  store  they  know  or  know  of,  and  to 
make  notes  on  the  range  of  merchandise  that 
store  carries  and  how  it  is  organized.  This 
information,  and  what  they  learn  from 
interviewing  the  store  owner  or  manager,  is  to 
be  organized  and  presented  to  the  class  in  an 
oral  report.  This  activity  will  be  most  successful 
if  some  students  have  the  opportunity  to  report 
on  corner  grocery  stores,  canteens,  country 
stores,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  interview  with  the  store  owner  or  manager 
should  cover  the  following  points: 

— How  long  have  you  owned  or  managed 
the  store? 


— Who  are  the  people  who  shop  here? 

— What  special  attractions  do  you  think  your 
store  offers? 

— Who  decides  how  products  are  organized 
in  the  store — aisles,  shelves,  etc.? 

— Why  are  popular  magazines,  tabloid 
newspapers,  candy,  and  gum  on  display 
near  the  check-out  counters  or  cash 
register? 

— Who  decides  what  products  the  store 
carries? 

—  Do  you  advertise?  How?  Do  you  think 
advertising  helps  a  lot? 

— Do  you  like  your  work?  What  training/ 
experience  is  needed  to  do  what  you  do? 

3.  Have  pupils  present  oral  reports  to  the  class. 

4.  To  broaden  the  range  of  the  oral  reports,  the 
teacher  might  ask  some  pupils  to  report  on  the 
following  topics: 

— Better  Business  Bureau 

— Chamber  of  Commerce 

— boycotts 

PAGE  147 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  special  language  of 
advertising 

Objective:  to  demonstrate  understanding  of 
specialized  language  by  writing  it  in 
sentences 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  review  the  special  language  of 
advertising  that  has  been  learned 

1 .  Refer  back  to  the  activities  for  chapter  6  that 
emphasized  the  vocabulary  of  a  special  field  of 
study  (archaeology  and  anthropology)  and 
point  out  to  the  pupils  that  they  have  learned  a 
number  of  words  that  are  specific  to 
advertising. 

2.  Ask  them  to  name  as  many  advertising  words 
as  they  can  think  of  and  list  these  on  the 
chalkboard.  The  final  list,  which  includes 
several  words  in  the  Guidebook  but  not  in  the 
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pupils’  text,  should  include  these  words: 
— advertisement  — soft-sell 

— commercial  — hard-sell 


— marketplace  — symmetry 


—jingle 
— symbol 
— slogan 
— necessity 
— luxury 
— marketing 


— pun 

— testimonial 
— merchandising 
— denotation 
— connotation 
— boycott 


How  many  of  these  words  do  the  pupils  think 
are  specific  to  advertising,  i.e.,  the  words  would 
be  used  most  often  in  talking  about  advertising 
and  related  subjects? 


3.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  meanings  of  these 
words,  and  have  the  pupils  suggest  sentences 
for  perhaps  six  of  the  words.  Ask  them  to  write 
these  sentences  on  the  chalkboard. 


4.  Have  them  write  sentences  using  each  of  the 
remaining  words. 


PAGE  147 


against  the  idea  of  “a  just  society?”  Examples 
of  campaign  slogans  from  the  most  recent 
political  campaign,  either  national  or  provincial,  - 
also  can  be  brought  into  a  discussion  with  the 
class  on  marketing  people  and  ideas.  Note  that 
slogans  are  always  short  and  catchy,  never 
more  than  a  few  words  long. 

2.  Have  the  class  work  in  groups  of  four  or  five  to 
do  the  following  things: 

— Select  one  member  of  the  group  as 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Class 
Champion.  (Emphasize  that  this  office  is 
a  title  only,  and  gives  the  holder  great 
honor  and  prestige  but  signifies  nothing. 
There  are  few  duties  to  perform,  few 
requirements  for  the  job — because  it  isn’t 
a  job.  The  only  task  the  Class  Champion 
must  perform  is  to  clean  the  chalkboard.) 
Compose  a  campaign  slogan  for  the 
candidate. 

— Compose  a  campaign  slogan  expressing 
the  principal  idea  of  the  candidate’s 
campaign. 

3.  Ask  each  group  to  present  its  two  slogans  to 
the  class. 


Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Writing  advertising  slogans 

Objective:  to  demonstrate  an  understanding 
of  slogans  by  composing  appropriate  ones 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  producing,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  the  use  of  slogans  in 
marketing  a  person  or  an  idea 

1 .  Point  out  that  one  area  of  advertising  where 
slogans  have  be  prominent  is  political 
campaigning.  The  history  of  North  American 
politics  is  rich  with  examples  of  campaign 
slogans.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most 
effective  was  “I  Like  Ike”  for  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  the  U.S.  president  from  1953-61. 
Ask  the  pupils  what  would  have  been  effective 
about  this  slogan  (rhyme,  personal 
identification,  nickname  for  the  candidate 
makes  him  more  like  one  of  us).  A  campaign 
slogan  in  Canadian  politics  was  “the  Just 
Society”  that  the  Liberal  Party  campaigned 
with  in  the  late  1 960’s.  Why  might  this  be  an 
effective  slogan?  Could  people  say  they  were 


4.  Hold  an  election,  with  secret  balloting  (pupils 
cannot  vote  for  their  own  candidates),  and 
before  the  results  are  revealed  have  one 
member  of  each  group  explain  to  the  class  why 
they  think  their  slogans  are  effective. 

5.  Announce  the  winner  and  have  the  Class 
Champion  clean  the  chalkboard. 

PAGE  148 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  learn  about  special  offers  and  sales 

1 .  For  item  four  on  page  1 48,  the  pupils  should 
have  gathered  a  sizeable  number  of  “special 
bargain”  ads.  The  teacher  should  point  out,  as 
pupils  search  for  such  ads,  that  matchbooks 
and  weekend  supplements  to  newspapers 
often  advertise  these  deals.  The  list  of 
products  and  services  that  are  advertised  in 
this  way  probably  will  include  these: 

— stamps 

— vocational  training 
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— books 

— phonograph  records 

— house  plants  and  garden  flowers 

2.  Discuss  these  (and  whatever  other  products 
and  services  have  been  found)  with  the  class. 
Ask  the  following  questions: 

— Why  are  these  things  advertised  in  this 
way? 

— Do  the  places  where  these  are  advertised 
suggest  that  the  ads  are  aimed  at  a 
specific  audience?  Explain,  for  each. 

— What  kinds  of  products  and  services  are 
never  advertised  in  this  way?  Why  aren’t 
they? 

3.  Extend  the  discussion  to  include  sales.  Why  do 
stores  have  sales  after  Christmas?  Why  do 
grocery  stores  and  hardware  stores  have 
sales?  Why  do  car  dealers  have  sales?  What  is 
a  rebate? 

PAGES  149  to  152 

Activity  1 

Listening,  viewing,  producing 

Objective:  to  learn  how  the  action  of  a  story  is 

carried  by  the  conversation  and  thoughts  of  story 

characters 

1 .  After  the  pupils  have  read  the  story  about 
Ralph  aloud,  the  teacher  should  emphasize 
that  the  humor  of  the  story  is  based  on 
exaggeration.  There  are  more  than  enough 
child  actors  (and  adults)  who  appear  in 
commercials  that,  if  one  person  could  not 
effectively  pretend  to  like  a  product,  another 
actor  would  be  used.  Also,  advertising 
practices  and  standards  do  try  to  govern 
advertisers  to  make  sure  they  can  support  their 
claims. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  select  a  television  commercial 
they  know  that  focuses  on  personal 
endorsement,  and  write  a  short  story  telling 
about  the  filming  of  the  commercial. 

Emphasize  that  the  plot  or  story  line  should  be 
carried  as  much  as  possible  by  dialogue 
between  characters,  and  by  the  thoughts  of  the 
characters. 

3.  After  the  pupils  have  finished  writing  their 
stories,  have  the  pupils  read  some  of  them 


aloud  to  the  class.  Then  have  them  discuss  the 
stories.  You  may  either  have  copies  made  for 
the  class  or  have  students  write  their  own  story 
out  on  a  master,  overhead,  chalkboard,  or  big 
paper.  In  this  way  each  student  will  have  a 
copy  to  look  at.  The  students  should  consider: 

—  How  believable  is  the  story?  (Note  that 
“Ralph  Proves  the  Pudding”  is  not  entirely 
believable.) 

— Does  the  conversation  sound  real? 

— Do  the  characters’  thoughts  seem  real? 

— What  does  the  story  tell  you  about  the 
writer’s  feelings  on  advertising? 

— Does  the  story  state  a  message  or 
something  serious? 

— What  makes  it  a  good  (or  poor)  story? 

PAGE  153 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  prepositions  to  begin  adjective  and 

adverb  phrases 

Objective:  to  demonstrate  an  understanding 
of  prepositional  phrases  by  identifying  them 
in  context 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  identify  adjective  and  adverb 
phrases 

1 .  Read  the  following  sentences  slowly  to  the 
class.  The  pupils  are  to  identify  the 
prepositional  phrase  as  an  adjective  or  an 
adverb  phrase,  and  to  name  the  preposition. 

— John’s  dog  with  the  white  paws  chased  a 
rabbit. 

— Millicent  caught  the  fish  of  rainbow  hue. 

— Carmen  of  Seville  sang  her  song. 

— Her  song  was  one  of  melancholy. 

— Balaam  struck  out  in  anger  at  his  donkey. 

— The  horse  whinnied  in  a  coaxing  plea  to 
be  freed. 

— Garm  ran  across  the  field  barking. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  use  these  phrases  both  as 
adverbs  and  as  adjectives: 

— with  the  baby 
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— in  the  wind 
— across  the  sand 
— at  the  frontdoor 

3.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups  to  collect 
proverbial  sayings  from  each  other.  Then  ask 
them  to  underline  the  prepositional  phrases 
and  say  whether  they  are  adverb  or  adjective 
phrases,  (e.g.,  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine;  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush;  red 
sky  at  night,  sailor’s  delight;  people  who  live  in 
glass  houses  shouldn’t  throw  stones.) 

PAGE  154 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  learn  our  own  reactions  to 

advertising 

1 .  Pupils  already  have  consciously  watched  two 
hours  of  Saturday  morning  cartoon  shows, 
where  breakfast  cereals  are  advertised  a  great 
deal.  Some  pupils  will  have  examined  the 
section  of  breakfast  cereals  in  a  supermarket 
to  learn  what  they  can  about  the  use  of  color 
and  pictures  in  merchandising.  This  activity 
pursues  the  topic  of  breakfast  cereals  from 
another  angle:  how  are  we  affected  by 
advertising  and  merchandising? 

2.  For  this  activity,  the  pupils  should  be  asked  a 
couple  of  weeks  in  advance  to  collect  empty 
cereal  boxes  from  home.  The  class  then  will 
have  examples  at  hand  of  what  is  being  talked 
about.  Each  student  is  to  give  a  brief  oral  report 
to  the  class  on  a  particular  cereal  and  box. 
Points  to  be  covered  in  the  reports,  each  with 
some  explanation,  are: 

— Who  is  the  manufacturer  trying  to  appeal 
to,  parents  or  children? 

—  If  children  are  viewed  as  the  principal 
consumers,  what  age-range  do  you  think 
the  box  is  intended  to  appeal  to? 

—  Does  the  manufacturer  seem  to  be  aiming 
the  product  at  both  parents  and  children? 

—  Is  this  a  cereal  that  you  have  seen 
advertised  on  television?  If  so,  who  is  the 
intended  audience?  Give  a  brief 
description  of  the  commercial. 


3.  As  a  summary  exercise,  have  the  students 
answer  these  questions: 

—  Have  you  ever  talked  your  parents  into 
buying  a  particular  kind  of  cereal  because 
you  wanted  the  toy  in  the  cereal,  the 
cut-out  on  the  box,  or  the  special  offer 
advertised  on  the  box? 

—  Have  you  ever  done  this  and  then  not 
eaten  the  cereal  because  you  didn’t  like 
it? 

—  How  long  does  a  child’s  interest  in  a  toy 
from  a  cereal  box  last?  How  long  does  the 
toy  last? 

— To  what  age-group  are  cereal 

commercials  directed?  To  what  age  group 
are  cereal  boxes  directed? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  discuss  first  and  then  write  a 
paragraph  on  the  following  premise:  You  are  a 
parent  shopping  at  the  supermarket  with  a 
six-year-old  child.  The  child  spots  a  kind  of 
cereal  he/she  wants.  What  would  you  do? 
Would  you  buy  it  for  him/her?  What  factors 
would  determine  this? 

5.  Before  concluding  this  activity,  you  might 
discuss  with  the  students  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  main  target  of  many  commercials  (because 
they  are  reputed  to  watch  a  lot  of  T.V.  and  might 
be  expected  to  persuade  their  parents  to  buy 
certain  products).  Have  the  students  watch  T.V. 
and  magazines  for  commercials  directed  at 
them  and  have  them  specify  the  type  of 
advertising  involved  and  how  it  is  carried  out. 

PAGE  155 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Writing  business  letters 

Objective:  to  demonstrate  ability  to  compose 

business  letters 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing,  producing,  listening 

Objective:  to  learn  about  different  types  of 

business  letters 

1 .  Use  the  question  in  item  three  on  page  1 55  — 
“When  might  you  write  a  business  letter?”  — 
as  the  basis  for  class  discussion  of  various 
situations  in  which  business  letters  are  written. 
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The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  provide 
specific  examples  of  kinds  of  business  letters. 
Thus,  for  a  business  letter  requesting 
information,  whom  might  they  write  to  for 
information  and  why?  Also,  the  question  needs 
to  be  considered  in  two  parts: 

— Under  what  circumstances  might  the 
pupils  themselves  have  reason  to  write  a 
business  letter  in  the  next  three  years? 

—  For  what  purposes  are  business  letters 
written  in  the  adult  world? 

Note  that  each  type  of  business  letter 
(complaining  about  a  product  or  service, 
requesting  information,  applying  for  a  job, 
ordering  something,  complimenting  or  praising 
someone)  also  expects  or  anticipates  a 
response,  which  is  another  type  of  business 
letter. 

2.  From  the  list  of  examples  of  business  letters 
that  has  been  generated  by  class  discussion, 
ask  the  pupils  to  select  one  and  write  a 
business  letter  on  that  topic.  The  company  or 
individual  to  whom  the  letter  is  to  be  written  in 
most  cases  will  need  to  be  invented  by  the 
pupils. 

3.  When  the  business  letters  are  finished,  ask  the 
pupils  to  exchange  them  and  write  business 
letters  in  response. 

4.  After  these  letters  are  written,  use  the 
chalkboard  to  list  variations  they  have  used  for 
the  closing  sentence-paragraph.  (“Thank  you 
for  doing  this  for  me.”)  How  well  do  their 
closing  sentences  fit  the  purposes  of  their 
letters? 

5.  The  two  completed  business  letters,  when  they 
have  been  shared,  should  go  in  the  students’ 
files  of  completed  work. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  business  letter  that  receives 

a  response 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  small  groups  or  pairs  to 
compose  business  letters  to: 

— a  provincial  or  state  travel  or  tourist 
bureau,  requesting  information 


— a  food  manufacturer,  praising  or 

complaining  about  a  specific  commercial 
or  product 

— a  branch  of  local  or  provincial 
government,  requesting  information 

— a  local  or  national  figure  who  has  been  in 
the  news,  thanking  him  (or  her)  for  what 
he  has  done 

For  each  of  these,  the  pupils  will  need  to  have 
some  specific  information  to  request  from  or 
comment  to  make  to  a  particular  individual  or 
organization.  They  also  will  need  to  obtain  an 
address  to  which  the  letter  is  to  be  sent,  and 
should  be  reminded  to  include  a  full  return 
address  on  the  envelope  in  case  their  letter 
does  not  have  a  proper  address. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  make  duplicate  copies  of  their 
letters.  Then,  as  responses  are  received,  the 
business  letter  and  response  can  become  part 
of  a  classroom  or  bulletin  board  display. 
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10/HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS 

The  automobile  is  presented  to  the  student  as  a 
theme  for  discussion  and  writing,  with  topics 
ranging  from  its  early  history  to  the  contemporary 
problems  of  pollution  and  conservation.  These 
topics  are  introduced  in  advertising,  story 
excerpts,  old  photographs,  road  signs, 
newspaper  articles,  and  the  like.  Related  themes 
which  the  student  is  asked  to  consider  include 
the  symbolic  or  connotative  meanings  of  the 
road,  car ,  and  travel. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  apostrophes  in  dates 

•  using  the  connectives  unless,  if,  while ,  and 
whenever 

•  understanding  and  using  maps 

•  writing  newspaper  articles 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  156  and  157 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  materials 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  advertisement  on 
page  1 56  and  compare  it  with  the  ads  they 
collected  in  Activity  2  for  page  1 46  of  the  text, 
in  chapter  9  of  this  guide.  Aspects  to  be 
considered  include: 

—  intended  audience 
— slogan 

— direction  of  appeal  (logic  or  emotion) 

— visual  attraction  or  content 
— verbal  attraction  or  content 

2.  The  advertisement  on  page  1 56  is 
approximately  fifty  years  old.  Do  the  pupils 
think  it  would  still  be  effective  today,  with  a 
picture  of  a  modern-day  Ford  replacing  the  one 
in  the  advertisement?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  The  primary  assumptions  in  this  advertisement 
are  that  people  want  to  buy  things,  that  this  is  a 
consumer  society,  and  that  people  display  their 
person  worth  by  spending  rather  than  by 
saving.  If  this  has  not  been  revealed  in  the 
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discussion  to  this  point,  it  should  now  be 
considered.  Read  the  text  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ad  to  the  class,  and  ask  the  pupils  what  words 
and  phrases  emphasize  buying  and 
consuming.  Why  does  one  want  to  save  money 
by  buying  a  Ford?  Do  they  think  such  an 
advertising  approach  would  be  effective  today? 
How  might  the  words  be  changed  to  make  it 
appeal  to  today’s  car  buyer? 

Activity  2 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  understand  the  focus  of  advertising, 
past  and  present 

1 .  The  picture  on  page  1 57  is  from  an  automobile 
advertisement.  Have  the  pupils  study  it 
carefully. 

2.  Elicit  from  the  students  what  the  picture 
suggests.  Have  them  share  their  ideas  in  a 
class  discussion,  with  emphasis  on  those 
aspects  of  the  picture  that  suggest  wealth  and 
leisure.  Ask  them  to  consider  these  questions: 

— Are  advertisements  aimed  at  a  similar 
social  class  today?  Explain  your  answer. 

— What  do  you  think  an  ad  like  this  says 
about  cars? 

— What  do  you  think  such  an  ad  says  about 
the  people  who  use  cars? 

— How  much  of  the  use  of  a  car  in  your 
family  today  would  you  consider  to  be 
absolute  necessity?  luxury? 

— Are  cars  more  necessary  today  than  they 
were  50  or  60  years  ago?  Why? 

PAGES  158  to  161 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  interview  people  about  the 
automobiles  of  the  past  (transfer  to  home  and 
community) 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  about  their  first  memories  of 
cars.  Have  they  ever  seen  especially  unusual 
or  expensive  cars?  Do  they  know  people  who 
collect  cars?  Have  they  ever  been  to  an 
antique  car  show? 


2.  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  some  elderly  people 
might  remember  when  the  first  car  appeared  in 
their  community.  Explain  to  them  that  by 
interviewing  older  people  about  their  memories 
of  cars,  they  can  learn  about  local  history  and 
how  lifestyles  have  changed. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  interview  three  people  about 
their  memories  and  attitudes  toward  early 
automobiles.  They  should  interview  one 
person  from  each  of  these  categories: 

— someone  65  years  old  or  older 

— someone  between  35  and  65  years  of  age 

— someone  under  20  years  old  who  owns  a 
car 

If  the  pupils  can  find  someone  who  doesn’t 
drive  and  who  doesn't  own  or  depend  on  a  car 
for  transportation,  such  a  person  would  provide 
an  interesting  interview  and  could  provide  a 
different  perspective. 

4.  Questions  to  ask  in  the  interview  might  include 
the  following  (although  some  of  the  questions 
might  apply  only  to  the  interviewees  in  one  or 
two  of  the  categories): 

— What  are  your  first  memories  of  cars? 

—  Do  you  know  when  roads  were  first  built  in 
this  area?  Who  built  them?  How  was  it 
decided  where  roads  should  go? 

— When  were  roads  paved? 

— When  did  you  first  get  a  car? 

— Why  did  you  get  it? 

— What  did  having  a  car  mean  to  you? 

—  How  did  you  use  the  car? 

—  Did  owning  a  car  change  your  life  in  any 
way?  How? 

5.  When  the  pupils  have  completed  their 
interviews,  have  them  complete  one  or  more  of 
the  following  tasks: 

—  prepare  and  present  individual  reports 

— work  in  groups  to  discuss  and  compare 
their  findings,  and  then  to  present  these 
to  the  class 

— write  individual  reports 
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Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  understand  how  the  introduction  of 

the  automobile  can  affect  a  people’s  way  of  life 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  know  of  or  can  imagine 
any  parts  of  Canada  that  do  not  have 
automobiles  today.  How  do  they  think  the 
introduction  of  the  automobile  into  such  a 
community  might  affect  it?  Why  would  this 
effect  be  different  today  than  the  introduction  of 
the  automobile  70  or  80  years  ago?  (e.g.,  cars 
are  much  faster  and  roads  are  much  improved) 
What  differences  are  there  between  gradual 
change  and  sudden  change? 

2.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  many  outport  fishing 
communities  in  Newfoundland  had  no  roads  or 
motorized  land  transportation  before  the 

1 960’s  or  early  1 970’s.  Even  today,  some 
isolated  communities  in  Newfoundland  and 
elsewhere  in  Canada  do  not  have  roads  or 
automobiles. 

3.  If  you  or  any  of  the  students  know  of 
communities  that  do  not  have  roads  or 
automobiles,  the  class  could  ask  questions  and 
discuss  what  effects  there  are  on  the 
community.  (It  might  affect  housing — people 
might  build  homes  closer  to  the  road; 
education — pupils  could  travel  to  better 
equipped  schools  that  would  improve  the 
standard  of  education;  occupations — people 
could  travel  to  urban  centers  to  get  work 
instead  of  working  in  the  traditional 
occupations  of  the  community,  etc.) 

Activity  3 

Viewing,  reading,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  the  theme  materials  by 

doing  a  research  report  (transfer  to  home  and 

community) 

1 .  Student  research  reports  on  the  chapter  theme 
can  be  done  either  individually  or  as  group 
projects,  which  might  place  emphasis  on  visual 
as  well  as  written  and  oral  presentation.  If  the 
students  need  to  be  refreshed  on  research 
reports,  have  them  consult  the  section  on  them 
on  pages  98  and  1 00  in  their  texts  and  go  over 
the  material  with  them  from  the  corresponding 
activities  in  this  guide. 


2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  photographs  of 
racing  cars  on  page  159.  Do  they  think  these 
are  recent  photographs?  Why  or  why  not? 
(They  are  from  the  1 920’s  and  1 930’s.)  In  what 
ways  are  racing  cars  different  today?  What 
different  kinds  of  car  races  are  there?  Are  there 
different  kinds  of  racing  cars? 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  how  they  might  find  out  more 
about  racing  cars  and  car  races.  Through  this 
discussion,  the  topic  of  the  research  report  will 
be  introduced  and  the  review  of  research 
methods  can  begin. 

4.  With  the  class,  generate  a  list  of  possible 
research  topics.  Point  out  the  importance  of 
limiting  the  topics  to  a  workable  scope.  For 
many  of  the  topics  dealing  with  races  and 
racing  cars,  car  magazines  may  be  helpful.  If 
the  pupils  have  access  to  these  magazines, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  them  to 
class  so  everyone  can  see  the  range  of 
material  they  cover.  Research  topics  might 
include: 

—  history  of  a  particular  race  (e.g.,  Le  Mans 
Grand  Prix,  Indianapolis  500) 

— history  and  description  of  a  type  of  race 
(e.g.,  stock  car,  road,  rally,  drag) 

—  biography  of  a  famous  race  driver  (e.g., 
Gilles  Villeneuve,  Stirling  Moss,  Jackie 
Stewart) 

— history  of  a  kind  of  racing  car 

— description  and  history  of  novelty  events 
(e.g.,  demolition  derby,  precision  and 
daredevil  shows — note  the  denotation  of 
daredevil) 

—  local  or  regional  car  races 

Some  pupils  will  be  more  interested  in 
researching  a  topic  that  doesn't  focus  on 
racing.  These  topics  could  include: 

— antique  cars 

— cars  that  have  “died”  (e.g.,  Edsel, 
Studebaker,  Hudson) 

— the  Canada-U.S.  auto  pact 

— famous,  exotic,  expensive  cars  (e.g.,  cars 
specially  designed  for  heads  of  state  or 
movie  stars) 

—famous  car  collectors  (e.g.,  Liberace, 

Elvis  Presley) 
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— hot  rods  (some  pupils  will  enjoy  reading 
Henry  Gregor  Felson’s  classic  juvenile 
works  on  this  subject,  Hot  Rod  and  Street 
Rod.) 

— “the  road”  as  a  symbol  in  poetry  or  fiction 
(e.g.,  Frost,  “The  Road  Not  Taken,”) 

— cars  in  movies  (e.g.,  American  Grafitti)  or 
in  television  shows 

— extension,  in  breadth  and  depth,  of 
Activity  1 

5.  The  final  presentation  of  these  reports  will 
depend  on  whether  the  activity  is  a  group  or 
individual  project. 

Extension  Activity  /discovering  different 

perceptions  of  what  road  means 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  photograph  at  the 
bottom  of  page  161. 

— What  do  they  see? 

— Can  they  think  of  any  reasons  why  the 
road  parallels  the  railroad  line? 

— Which  do  they  think  was  there  first,  the 
railroad  track  or  the  road? 

— What  else  follows  the  same  line? 

— What  do  the  cars,  the  train,  and  the 
telephone-telegraph  lines  have  in 
common?  (All  three  can  be  seen  as 
means  of  communication.) 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  of  ways  that  roads  and 
highways  are  like  railroad  lines  or  rivers.  How 
are  roads  different  from  these  things?  Who 
uses  each  means  of  transportation  and  why? 

3.  Suggest  to  the  pupils  that  the  terms  road  and 
highway  do  not  mean  the  same  to  all  people. 
Ask  them  to  write  a  sentence  on  what  road 
might  mean  to  each  of  the  following: 

— a  family  driving  to  a  summer  cottage  for 
the  Victoria  Day  weekend  (for  Labor  Day 
weekend;  for  a  two-week  vacation) 

— a  traveling  salesman  whose  territory  is  all 
of  Saskatchewan 

— a  hobo  trying  to  hitch  a  ride  from  Timmins, 
Ontario,  to  Sudbury  on  a  rainy  night 

—  a  teenage  runaway  going  from  Calgary  to 
his  older  sister's  home  in  Vancouver 


—  a  truck  driver  going  from  Toronto  to 
Edmonton,  as  he  passes  through 
Winnipeg  at  four  in  the  morning 

— a  poet  who  has  never  driven  a  car  but 
who  takes  long  walks  along  country  roads 

Have  them  share  some  of  their  sentences  with 
the  class. 

4.  Many  musicians  have  written  and  performed 
songs  about  the  road.  A  number  of  popular 
songs  from  the  past  or  contemporary  songs  on 
this  subject  could  be  played  for  the  class. 
These  could  include:  “King  of  the  Road,” 
“White  Line  Fever,”  “Hobo’s  Lullaby,”  “Country 
Roads,”  etc. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGE  162 

Learning  to  Punctuate 
Using  apostrophes  in  dates 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 

apostrophes 

Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  learn  the  correct  usage  for 

apostrophes 

1 .  Write  the  following  unpunctuated  paragraph  on 
the  board  and  have  pupils  read  the  paragraph 
aloud  to  find  out  where  commas  are  required. 
Then  ask  them  to  copy  it  and  add  the  correct 
punctuation. 

Jims  grandfather  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia. 
In  the  1 930s  during  the  Great  Depression  he 
hitchhiked  clear  across  the  country  looking 
for  work.  Jim  says  he  couldnt  find  any  work. 
His  grandpa  said  I  didnt  find  a  thing  till  I  got 
to  the  Prairies  for  the  wheat  harvest.  Then 
Jim  told  me  he  went  to  B.C.  in  the  early 
1 940s  and  worked  in  Vancouver  as  a 
longshoreman.  A  fellows  feet  get  sore 
tramping  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  his 
grandfather  said.  But  thats  why  Jims  in  our 
class  and  lives  out  here  instead  of  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  he  tells  me  thats  why  he  gets 
straight  As  in  geography.  His  grandpa  knows 
the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
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2.  After  the  students  have  copied  and  punctuated 
the  paragraph,  they  can  exchange  papers  to 
correct  each  others’  work  as  the  class 
discusses  each  of  the  places  where 
punctuation  is  required.  Read  the  paragraph 
aloud  to  indicate  where  commas  are  required. 

PAGE  163 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  the  connectives  unless,  if,  while, 
and  whenever 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  sentence 
combining  using  unless,  if,  while,  and 
whenever 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  differences  between  the  pairs 
of  connectives  unless  and  if,  while  and  whenever 

1 .  Put  the  two  connected  sentences  from 
question  one  on  page  1 63  on  the  chalkboard, 
along  with  the  examples  below,  but  with  the 
connectives  reversed,  as  follows: 

(a)  — You  can’t  drive  the  car  if  you  get  the 

muffler  fixed. 

—  You  can’t  buy  a  car  if  you  save  some 
money  first. 

— You  won’t  be  able  to  wash  the  car  if 
you  get  some  clean  cloths  and  hot 
water. 

— There  isn’t  likely  to  be  a  lot  of  traffic  if  it 
is  a  holiday  weekend. 

—  Not  many  cars  last  a  long  time  if  they 
are  well  cared  for. 

(b)  — You  may  read  the  ads  for  used  cars 

unless  you  do  the  dishes  first. 

— You  may  go  for  a  drive  unless  you 
finish  your  chores. 

— A  car  is  convenient  to  own  unless  you 
can  afford  it. 

— You  should  learn  the  traffic  rules 
unless  you  want  to  drive  safely. 

—  I  will  drive  you  to  school  unless  I  have 
time. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  the  change  does  to  the 
meaning  of  each  sentence.  (It  reverses  the 


meaning)  How  would  they  change  these 
sentences  to  give  them  the  original  meanings? 

— You  can  drive  the  car  if  you  get  the  muffler 
fixed. 

— You  may  not  read  the  ads  for  used  cars 
unless  you  do  the  dishes  first. 

Note  \ha\  unless  is  a  negative  conditional 
connective  and  that  if  is  a  positive 
conditional  connective. 

3.  Put  the  two  connected  sentences  from 
question  two  on  page  163  on  the  chalkboard, 
along  with  the  other  examples  below,  again 
with  the  connectives  switched: 

(a)  — Lila  will  save  these  seats  whenever 

Patricia  gets  a  racing  program. 

—  I’ll  start  the  car  whenever  you  put  your 
coat  on. 

— We  can  clean  the  snow  off  the  car 
windows  whenever  the  car  is  idling. 

— The  mechanic  changed  the  tire 
whenever  I  waited. 

—  He  unhitched  the  car  trailer  whenever 
the  rest  of  the  family  put  up  the  tent. 

(b)  — The  Fallas  will  leave  the  race  while  the 

Wilsons  are  ready  to  go  home. 

— We  can  go  out  to  the  car  while  you  are 
ready. 

—  I  find  the  noise  and  speed  exciting 
while  I  attend  a  car  race. 

—  I  will  be  able  to  drive  my  car  while  the 
repairs  to  it  are  completed. 

— While  you  tell  me  my  car  needs 
cleaning,  I  feel  embarrassed. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  what  the  change  does  to  the 
meaning  of  each  sentence.  (The  first  group  of 
sentences  is  confusing,  at  best;  the  second 
group  makes  no  sense.)  Ask  the  following 
questions  of  the  class: 

— What  does  while  mean? 

— What  does  whenever  mean? 

Note  that  while  focuses  on  the  present, 
meaning  “at  the  same  time,”  and  that 
whenever  speaks  of  some  indefinite  time, 
meaning  “at  whatever  time.” 

5.  Explain  that  each  of  these  four  sentences  (as 
they  are  in  the  text)  also  can  be  written  with  the 
dependent  clause  first  (e.g.,  Unless  you  get  the 
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PAGE  164 


muffler  fixed,  you  can’t  drive  the  car.),  and  that 
this  construction  can  be  useful  in  varying  the 
sentence  structure  of  a  paragraph. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  write  each  of  these  four 
sentences  (as  they  are  in  the  text)  using  each 
of  the  temporal  and  conditional  connectives  in 
the  chart  on  page  1 63.  The  discuss  the 
variations  in  meaning  with  the  class.  Which 
temporal  connective  is  negative? 

Activity  2 

Writing,  listening,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  discover  the  use  of  the  connectives 

if  and  unless  in  popular  sayings  and  beliefs 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  unscramble  and  complete 
these  popular  superstitions  and  sayings  by 
using  if  and  unless.  They  are  to  write  each 
sentence  both  with  the  dependent  clause  first 
and  with  the  independent  clause  first. 

— Step  on  a  spider  and  it  will  rain. 

— Your  mother’s  back  will  break  after  you 
step  on  a  crack. 

— Throw  a  pinch  of  salt  over  your  shoulder 
and  you  won't  have  bad  luck  after  spilling 
it. 

—  Knock  on  wood. 

—  Never  give  a  sharp  object  (e.g.,  knife, 
scissors)  as  a  gift  without  getting  some 
money  from  the  person  you  give  the 
object  to  or  you  will  get  into  a  fight. 

(Note  that  tvn/ess  is  in  the  last  three 
sentences.) 

2.  Have  the  pupils  compare  and  discuss  their 
solutions. 

3.  Ask  them  if  they  know  other  popular  sayings 
and  beliefs  that  use  if  and  unless.  The  topics  of 
courtship  and  marriage,  weather  omens,  cures 
or  remedies,  and  good  luck  should  provide  a 
fine  harvest.  Do  they  know  any  beliefs  or 
superstitions  about  cars  and  traveling? 

4.  The  pupils  can  work  in  groups  to  prepare 
poster  displays  on  the  different  topics  of 
popular  beliefs. 


Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Understanding  and  using  maps 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  reading 
maps 


Reading,  listening,  speaking,  viewing, 
producing,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  reading  maps 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  students  that  the  sky  chart  they 
learned  about  in  chapter  4  is  a  kind  of  map,  and 
that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  maps. 

Ask  them  to  find  out  all  they  can  about  the 
kinds  of  maps  listed  below,  emphasizing  that 
they  should  bring  to  class  as  many  examples 
as  possible.  You  also  should  bring  examples  to 
the  classroom  since  the  students  may  not  find 
anything  for  some  kinds.  Also,  this  can  be  done 
as  group  projects  and  reports. 

— road  maps  (city,  province,  state,  country) 

— promotional  maps  (e.g.,  a  map  of  a  tourist 
region  prepared  by  a  tourist  bureau;  a 
town  map  put  out  by  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  a  restaurant  placemat  with  a 
map  on  it) 

— topographical  maps  (examples  can  be 
found  in  encyclopedias  and  geography 
books;  excellent  topographical  maps  for 
all  sections  of  the  country  can  be 
obtained  from  federal  and  provincial 
printing  offices;  any  issue  of  National 
Geographic  will  include  topographical 
maps  and  other  maps) 

— geological  maps 

— agricultural  maps 

— other  maps  which  present  a  specific  kind 
of  information  (voting  patterns,  ethnic 
distribution,  population  growth  and 
change,  migration,  distribution  of  flora 
and  fauna,  natural  resources,  industry 
and  industrial  growth,  pollution,  history) 

— treasure  maps 

— literary  maps  (i.e.,  maps  which  show 
where  the  authors  of  a  region  or  country 
were  born,  where  the  stories  of  a  region 
or  country  are  set) 


Activity  1 
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— fantasy  maps  (i.e.,  maps  that  fiction 
writers  create  to  go  with  their  fiction,  such 
as  the  intricately  detailed  maps  of  Middle 
Earth  by  J.R.R.  Tolkien) 

— sky  charts 

— navigational  charts 

2.  You  might  use  the  following  questions  to  assist 
the  students  with  their  reports: 

— What  is  the  map  used  for? 

—  Explain  how  one  reads  the  map? 

— What  professions  would  utilize  the  map? 

— Where  would  you  find  the  map? 

3.  Lead  a  class  discussion  on  what  the  pupils 
have  discovered  about  different  kinds  of  maps. 

— Which  of  the  maps  have  a  primary 
purpose  of  helping  someone  get  from 
point  A  to  point  B,  as  in  taking  a  trip? 

What  other  purposes  do  these  maps 
have? 

— Compare  a  city  street  map,  the  kind  that 
is  professionally  done  and  sold  in  that  city, 
with  the  inset  map  of  the  same  city  on  a 
provincial  road  map.  Which  would  be 
more  useful  for  someone  passing  through 
the  city?  Which  would  be  more  useful  for 
someone  whose  destination  was  in  the 
city? 

— Compare  the  city  street  map  with  a 
promotional  map  of  the  city. 

— Which  of  the  maps  are  primarily  intended 
to  get  someone  from  point  A  to  point  B 
visually?  (fantasy  maps,  sky  charts) 

— What  other  purposes  do  maps  have? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  the  meanings  of 
cartography  and  demography.  What  does  a 
cartographer  do?  What  does  a  demographer 
do?  Have  them  write  sentences  using  each  of 
these  words.  Some  pupils  might  want  to  learn 
more  about  cartography  and  about  the  maps 
that  early  explorers  made,  and  then  report  to 
the  class  on  what  they  have  learned.  Reports 
also  could  be  prepared  on  demography  and  on 
some  of  the  types  of  maps  listed  in  number 
one. 


Extension  Activity/learning  how  maps  are  used 

in  an  automobile  race  (transfer  to  home  and 

community) 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  producing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  what  would  be  different  about  a 
car  race  that  required  map  reading.  (Each  car 
would  need  both  a  driver  and  a  navigator;  the 
race  could  not  be  on  a  track;  the  race  course 
probably  would  not  be  marked,  or  if  it  was, 
some  of  the  race  would  occur  at  night;  possibly 
the  competitors  would  not  know  the  race 
course  until  they  were  given  maps  at  the  start 
of  the  race.)  Do  they  know  of  any  kinds  of 
automobile  races  that  require  a  navigator  (map 
reader)?  (Some  international  road  races  in 
Europe  do,  and  sports  car  or  road  rallies,  which 
are  very  popular  in  North  America,  fit  all  of  the 
criteria  listed  above.) 

2.  Have  a  group  of  students  (a  group  of  six  would 
work  best)  do  research  on  sports  car  rallies. 
Some  specialty  racing  magazines  have 
information  on  the  subject,  a  racing  expert  or  a 
local  branch  of  the  Canadian  Automobile 
Association  or  of  other  automobile 
associations  and  clubs  also  could  provide 
information.  The  group  will  present  a  report  to 
the  class. 

3.  The  research  group  also  will  have  been 
organizing  a  “rally”  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 
When  the  rally  is  held,  the  researchers  will  act 
as  judges  at  checkpoints  along  the  route.  The 
route  will  be  mapped  out,  in  great  detail  and 
complexity,  by  the  group  and  the  group  will 
have  tested  the  course  to  see  that  it  can  be 
completed  in  thirty  minutes  and  that  it  does 
require  skill  in  map  reading.  You  might  point  out 
to  the  students  that  map  reading  involves 
many  reading  skills  such  as  main  ideas/ 
details/inference,  etc.  In  other  words,  there  are 
places  near  each  checkpoint  where  the  racers 
could  get  lost  if  they  don’t  read  the  map 
carefully.  You  should  check  the  course  and  the 
map  for  difficulty,  accuracy,  and  complexity. 

The  group  will  have  had  copies  of  the  rally  map 
done  by  mimeograph,  to  insure  accuracy  and 
fairness,  and  will  distribute  the  map  to  each 
racing  team  one  minute  before  that  team 
begins  the  race.  The  racers  will  be  going  on 
foot,  and  insofar  as  possible  each  team  should 
include  one  person  who  is  a  relatively  fast 
runner  and  one  who  is  relatively  slow.  This  is 
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not  primarily  a  footrace.  The  important  thing  is 
not  speed,  but  map  reading.  The  faster  of  the 
two  should  be  the  principal  navigator.  The 
teams  are  sent  out  at  one-minute  intervals,  and 
the  race  should  begin  and  end  at  the  same 
point.  One  member  of  the  research  group  will 
serve  as  timer  and  starter,  with  a  good  watch 
that  has  a  second  hand  (or,  preferably,  a  digital 
watch  with  seconds),  a  list  of  teams  and 
pre-designated  starting  times,  and  the  maps  to 
give  each  team  right  after  the  preceding  team 
has  been  started.  The  other  five  researchers 
will  be  at  the  checkpoints  on  the  course,  where 
they  will  give  a  tag  or  a  slip  of  paper  to  each 
team  as  it  passes.  Checkpoints  should  not  be 
indicated  on  the  map;  otherwise,  some  racing 
teams  might  try  shortcuts.  A  team  will  have 
finished  and  the  timer  will  record  its  time  only 
after  both  members  of  the  team  have  crossed 
the  finish  line. 

4.  After  the  rally  has  been  completed,  have  the 
research  group  (or  the  first-place  or  last-place 
team)  lead  a  class  discussion  and  evaluation  of 
the  rally. 

PAGE  166 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  producing 

Objective:  to  learn  about  different  kinds  of 
pollution  and  how  these  can  affect  a  community 
(transfer  to  home  and  community) 

1 .  The  newspaper  article  mentions  two  kinds  of 
pollution  caused  by  automobiles — air  and 
noise  pollution.  Ask  the  pupils  the  following 
discussion  questions: 

— What  else  might  cause  air  pollution? 
noise  pollution?  Explain. 

—  Have  you  ever  experienced  what  you 
would  consider  air  or  noise  pollution? 

—  Is  there  air  or  noise  pollution  in  your 
community? 

— What  is  smog? 

— What  two  words  have  been  combined  to 
create  the  word  smog  ?  Can  you  find 
smog  in  an  old  dictionary?  in  a  recent 
dictionary? 

—  Have  you  ever  flown  into  a  city  with 
smog?  Describe  the  scene  to  the  others. 


— What  is  a  temperature  inversion  and  does 
this  affect  air  pollution? 

— What  are  the  effects  on  man  and  his 
environment  of  air  pollution?  of  noise 
pollution? 

2.  Do  the  students  know  other  kinds  of  pollution? 
(water,  land,  light)  What  causes  these?  What 
are  some  possible  effects?  (The  pupils  should 
be  able  to  provide  examples  of  water  pollution. 
Land  pollution  is  a  problem  only  recently 
recognized  by  environmentalists,  and  refers  to 
potential  and  real  problems  caused  by 
radioactive  waste  from  nuclear  energy  plants, 
by  acid  rain,  and  by  some  chemical  pesticides, 
defoliants,  and  the  like.  Light  pollution,  a  term 
astronomers  and  meteorologists  use,  refers  to 
the  effect  light  from  cities  has  on  their  ability  to 
see  the  sky  and  stars  and  to  measure  certain 
kinds  of  weather  data.  Such  things  as  anti-litter 
campaigns  are  directed  more  toward  visual 
pollution  and  relatively  small  man-made 
messes  that,  in  their  present  size  and  nature, 
are  an  annoyance  to  man  but  do  not  have  a 
significant  effect  on  either  the  ecological 
balance  of  nature  or  on  more  than  a  localized 
environment  such  as  a  small  city  park  or  a 
beach.) 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  the  meanings  of 
conservation  and  preservation .  What  is  a 
conservationist?  What  is  a  preservationist? 

4.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups  to  research 
topics  drawn  from  the  discussion  of  questions 
one  to  three  and  to  prepare  posters  or 
classroom  presentations.  Some  of  the  topics 
might  be  quite  general  (e.g.,  who  pays  for  the 
cost  of  cleaning  up  the  air?);  others  could  focus 
on  specific  instances  of  potential  or  real 
pollution  (e.g.,  west  coast  oil  spills;  the  oil  spill 
from  the  tanker  Arrow  in  Chedabucto  Bay, 

Nova  Scotia;  acid  rain  in  southern  Ontario; 
smog  in  Los  Angeles);  still  others  could  deal 
with  related  topics  (e.g.,  Ducks  Unlimited). 

5.  Have  the  class  find  out  all  they  can  about  a 
pollution  problem  in  the  community  by 
interviewing  people,  reading  newspapers,  etc. 
Students  could  discuss  why  people  are  so 
concerned  about  pollution  now.  Why  were  they 
not  as  concerned  in  1 850?  Can  you  have 
modern  society  without  pollution?  Why  or  why 
not? 
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PAGE  167 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Writing  newspaper  articles 

Objective:  to  recognize  and  write  newspaper 

style 

Activity  1 

Listening,  reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  learn  about  stylistic  features  of 

news  writing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  bring  to  class  a  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper,  both  wide  range  or  local, 
for  a  specific  date,  or  provide  the  class  with 
enough  copies  of  a  newspaper  that  they  can 
examine  the  paper  in  pairs.  You  might  discuss 
differences  between  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers. 

2.  Remind  the  students  of  what  they  learned 
about  newspaper  headlines  in  chapter  1 , 
pages  1 6  and  1 7,  Activity  1 .  Do  they  recognize 
anything  about  the  appearance  of  the  article  on 
page  1 66  to  suggest  that  this  is  not  the  way  it 
appeared,  typographically,  in  the  Toronto  Star ? 
(The  headline  doesn’t  fit  the  space;  the  type 
used  in  the  headline  probably  would  be  larger 
in  the  paper;  the  columns  are  not  a  standard 
width;  the  article  doesn’t  have  a  by-line  where 
there  usually  would  be  one  on  a  local  story  of 
this  length,  especially  one  that  has  involved 
interviews  and  includes  direct  quotations.) 

3.  Have  the  students  spend  some  time  looking  at 
the  front  page  of  the  newspaper,  then  ask  them 
to  look  at  one  of  their  textbooks  (history,  social 
studies,  or  literature)  and  compare  the  length 
of  the  paragraphs  in  each,  counting  words  and 
sentences.  Provide  them  with  one  or  more 
examples  of  pages  from  non-fiction  books 
written  for  adults,  again  to  count  words  and 
sentences  in  paragraphs.  Also  have  them 
compare  paragraphs  on  the  front  page  with 
those  on  the  editorial  page. 

4.  Lead  a  class  discussion  on  the  differences  they 
have  discovered,  with  questions  like  these  as 
discussion  starters: 

.  — Why  are  the  paragraphs  in  news  stories 
shorter  than  those  in  editorials?  in 
textbooks?  in  adult  books? 


— Why  would  a  paragraph  from  an  adult 
book  look  funny  if  it  were  squeezed  into  a 
newspaper  column?  Why  would  it  be 
difficult  to  read? 

—  From  what  you  have  learned  about 
paragraphs,  what  is  a  paragraph 
supposed  to  do?  (Explain  or  discuss  one 
topic  or  point.) 

—  Do  the  newspaper  paragraphs  do  this? 

— Can  you  find  any  one-sentence 
paragraphs  in  the  newspaper?  (Only 
three  of  the  eleven  paragraphs  in  the 
article  on  page  1 66  gave  more  than  one 
sentence.) 

— What  does  this  tell  you  about 

paragraphs?  about  writing  newspaper 
articles? 

5.  You  should  emphasize  that  a  paragraph, 
besides  being  a  verbal  or  idea-forming  unit,  is 
also  a  visual  unit. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  recognize  different  kinds  of 

newspaper  articles  (transfer  to  home  and 

community) 

1 .  With  reference  to  the  same  newspaper  as  in 
Activity  1 ,  ask  the  pupils  what  different  kinds  of 
articles  they  can  find.  Are  all  the  articles 
reporting  news  of  events  that  just  happened? 

2.  Ask  them  what  different  kinds  of  newspaper 
articles  might  be  found  in  the  sports  section  on 
a  major  event,  like  the  Grey  Cup  football  game 
or  the  Indianapolis  500. 

— feature  articles  before  the  event,  on 
participants,  teams,  history  of  the  event, 
statistical  trivia,  changes  in  the  sport,  etc. 

— news  article  immediately  after  the  event, 
reporting  the  five  W’s  and  how. 

— feature  articles  immediately  after  the 
event,  reporting  personal  aspects 
and  response  to  the  result  of  the  event 
(locker  room  interviews,  spectator 
reactions,  analysis) 

— follow-up  feature  article  the  following  day, 
summarizing  what  happened  and 
perhaps  providing  an  in-depth  interview 
with  the  winner 
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How  long  after  the  event  might  there  still  be 
stories  in  the  paper  about  it?  How  long  before 
the  event  might  there  be  stories  about  it? 

3.  Explain  to  the  class  that  a  newspaper  “filler”  is 
a  short  article,  usually  only  one  paragraph 
long,  that  is  inserted  to  fill  out  a  column.  Fillers 
often  tell  of  unusual,  exotic,  or  humorous 
things  that  have  happened,  and  normally  do 
not  tell  of  local  happenings.  If  a  local  or  readily 
available  newspaper  uses  fillers,  the  class  might 
enjoy  making  a  collection  of  these  for  a  bulletin 
board  display. 

Extension  Activity /visiting  a  local  newspaper 

office 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Arrange  for  the  class  to  make  a  trip  to  a  local 
newspaper  office.  They  should  see  the 
following  departments  and  sections:  editorial, 
advertising,  circulation,  photography,  and 
pressroom  (including  typesetting).  Many 
newspapers  provide  tours  for  school  groups. 

2.  Lead  a  class  discussion  on  the  special  terms 
they  learned  from  the  trip,  such  as  copy  desk, 
slot,  teletype,  morgue,  dummy,  layout. 

Extension  Activity /writing  a  newspaper  article 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  imagine  they  are  radio  or  T.V. 
commentators  who  are  reporting  on  the  “rally” 
from  Extension  Activity,  page  164.  Students 
can  report  on  the  weather,  who  took  part,  the 
manner  in  which  the  rally  was  conducted,  and 
the  winners’  feelings  about  the  event. 

2.  Then  have  the  students  write  a  newspaper 
article  on  the  “rally.”  Some  should  write  feature 
articles  that  might  have  been  written  before  the 
event  (weather,  conditions,  participants, 
anticipated  winners);  some  should  write  news 
articles  reporting  the  event  itself  (problems 
involved,  time  taken);  others  should  write 
locker-room  articles  or  follow-up  feature 
articles,  (winners’  and  losers’  reactions  to  the 
event,  difficulties,  interesting  happenings 
during  the  event).  All  of  the  articles  should 
include  at  least  one  direct  quotation,  which  will 
mean  that  interviews  and/or  press 
conferences  will  need  to  be  conducted. 


3.  Ask  them  to  write  a  one  paragraph  filler  on  their 
“rally"  as  it  might  appear  in  the  newspaper  of  a 
distant  city. 

4.  Students  can  share  their  articles  with  the  class, 
and  include  them  in  their  files  of  completed 
work. 
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1 1  /WHAT  MIGHT  HAPPEN  IF. . . . 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  the  future — the 
possibility  of  life  beyond  earth’s  atmosphere, 
technological  sophistication,  resource  concerns, 
and  some  aspects  of  space  travel.  News  articles, 
story  excerpts,  a  comic  strip,  and  a  poem  provide 
points  of  view  from  which  to  examine  a  future  in 
which  the  sky  is  no  longer  the  limit. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  space  order  in  descriptive  paragraphs 

•  understanding  word  history 

•  using  linking  verbs 

•  writing  story  conclusions 

•  writing  science-fiction  stories 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  168  and  169 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  materials 

1 .  Ask  five  different  pupils  to  look  at  the  materials 
on  pages  1 68  and  1 69  to  decide  what  the  main 
ideas  are,  namely: 

— non-human  visitors  to  earth 
— popular  space  travel 
— food  and  kitchen  technology 
— origins  of  life  /  under-sea  explorations 
— non-human  observers  of  earth 

Have  groups  of  pupils  choose  one  of  the  above 
themes  and  see  how  many  different  forms  of 
the  expression  of  the  theme  they  can  find  in 
their  environment,  i.e.,  In  what  different  ways 
do  they  see  and  hear  this  theme  expressed 
around  them?  They  might  start  with: 

— books,  short  stories,  magazine  articles, 
poetry 

— comics,  cartoons,  advertisements  (cereal 
boxes,  magazines,  etc.),  pictures  on 
articles  of  clothing,  mugs,  posters,  etc., 

— sheet  music,  records,  music  heard  on  T.V. 
or  radio 
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2.  Ask  each  team  to  decide  on  an  organization  for 
its  materials.  This  could  be  a  table  and  bulletin 
board  display,  a  booklet,  an  oral  report,  a 
poster,  or  a  poem.  These  reports  will  provide 
comparisons  and  story  starters  during  this  and 
other  units. 

3.  As  each  report  is  given  attention  by  the  rest  of 
the  class,  encourage  note-taking,  questions, 
and  discussion.  Explain  that  these  will  be 
starting  points  for  the  activities  to  follow. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  research  information  on  the  theme 

1 .  Ask  half  of  the  pupils  to  gather  books  and 
articles  on  actual  space  travel  to  create  a 
classroom  learning  center. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  to  get  facts  and 
opinions  on: 

— space  ships:  overall  design 
— space  ships:  interior  for  humans 
— space  suits 

— communications  systems 
— food 

— blast-off;  lunar  landing;  earth  reentry 

3.  Ask  the  other  half  of  the  class  to  gather  books 
and  short  stories  of  science  fiction  involving 
space  travel.  Alert  them  to  the  names  of  these 
authors:  Jules  Verne;  Robert  Heinlein;  Zenna 
Henderson;  Ray  Bradbury;  H.G.  Wells. 

4.  Have  this  half  of  the  class  examine  the  books 
on  science  fiction.  How  do  science  fiction 
writers  treat  the  scientific  facts?  What  effect 
does  it  have? 

5.  Ask  each  group  to  share  its  findings  about  fact 
and  fiction  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  the  interests 

and  writing  styles  of  certain  science  fiction 

authors 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  producing,  writing 

1 .  Later,  pupils  will  discover  that  science  fiction 
owes  its  significance  as  a  genre  to  the  ideas 
underlying  technology.  Ask  the  pupils  to  read 
three  or  more  short  stories  or  a  novel  by  one  of 
the  authors  in  Activity  2,  question  three,  or 


another  one  selected  with  your  approval,  to 
learn  the  characteristics  of  that  writer’s  style. 

2.  Before  the  pupils  begin  their  reading,  ask  them 
to  keep  these  questions  in  mind  as  they  read: 

—  Is  the  author  more  interested  in  people 
and  their  capabilities,  or  in  science  and 
technology? 

— What  aspects  of  science  come  into  the 
story — space  travel,  agricultural  science, 
complex  (or  superior)  machines  and 
devices,  mental  communication,  medical 
science,  etc.? 

— What  is  the  writer’s  point  of  view?  Is  the 
author  a  third-person  story-teller,  or  are 
the  events  actually  supposed  to  be 
happening  to  him/her?  Does  that  make  a 
difference  to  the  way  the  story  is  written? 
to  the  impact  it  has  on  the  reader? 

—  Is  the  writing  in  the  style  of  some  other 
genre,  for  example,  history,  biography, 
autobiography,  mystery,  etc.  How  is  this 
evident?  What  effect  does  it  have  on  the 
story?  Does  it  add  to  or  detract  from  its 
credibility?  How  does  the  style  differ  from 
that  of  a  narrative? 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  report  orally  or  in  a  paragraph 
about  their  author. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  170  and  171 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  examine  the  scientific  content  of  an 

early  Buck  Rogers  comic  strip 

1 .  If  Activity  2,  of  the  Starting  Point  Activities  has 
not  been  done,  the  first  two  steps  should  be 
done  now. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  at  least  three  examples  of 
unscientific  or  impossible  occurrences  in  the 
comic  strip,  (inhaling  coffee;  the  astronauts 
being  surprised  by  weightlessness  as  if  they 
had  no  preparation  for  being  where  they  were; 
Wilma  wanting  to  go  out  without  a  space  suit; 
Buck  piloting  the  ship  and  giving  in  to  Wilma’s 
whim,  as  if  there  were  no  pre-designed  orbits 
to  keep,  fuel  to  conserve,  reentry  to  consider, 
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etc.)  “Buck  Rogers”  has  entered  the  language 
as  a  specific  term  for  something  scientifically 
“way  out.”  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  way 
language  develops. 

3.  Have  the  students  who  have  already  done 
research  in  these  areas  explain  the  scientific 
realities  to  their  classmates. 

Activity  2 

Viewing,  reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  compare  early  Buck  Rogers  with 

contemporary  examples  of  the  same  form 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  collect  and  bring  to  class 
several  contemporary  space-travel  comic 
books.  Give  them  an  opportunity  to  examine 
these. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  examples  of  accuracy  in 
scientific  content  or  of  correct  prediction  in  the 
Buck  Rogers  comic  strip. 

3.  Now  ask  the  pupils  to  find  in  the  contemporary 
comics  examples  of  scientific  accuracy  and 
correctly  based  assumptions  that  could  not 
have  been  made  50  years  ago. 

Activity  3 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 

stereotyped  characters 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  what  Wilma’s  attitude  is  to 
Sally’s  rescue. 

2.  Ask  how  Wilma  expresses  her  reaction  to 
Buck’s  information  about  the  moon’s 
atmosphere. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  notice  whether  or  not  Wilma 
offers  any  scientific  or  technical  information. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  or  not  Stoddard  offers 
any  scientific  or  technical  information.  What  do 
they  imagine  is  Stoddard’s  job  on  the  rocket 
ship?  (engineer:  he  returns  to  the  “rocket 
room”)  What  do  they  think  his  relationship  is  to 
Buck?  (probably  second  officer) 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  Wilma’s  role.  How 
does  her  role  compare  with  those  of  the  men? 
Is  this  typical  of  the  way  women  were  seen  in 
fiction?  Is  it  realistic?  What  might  be  expected 
of  a  character  like  this  one?  Can  the  students 
predict  what  she  would  be  likely  to  do  or  not 


do?  Lead  the  students  to  see  that  Wilma  is  a 
stereotype,  having  little  relationship  to  reality, 
but,  by  her  lack  of  human  dimension  and  her 
predictability,  lending  a  certain  structure  to  the 
narrative.  In  what  ways  are  the  male 
characters  stereotyped? 

PAGE  172 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Using  space  order  in  descriptive 
paragraphs 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 
recognizing  and  using  space  order  in 
descriptive  paragraphs 

Activity  1 

Producing,  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  explore  logical  space  orders  in 
descriptive  paragraphs 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  the  topic  sentence  and 
paragraph  outline  for  a  description  of  one  of 
these,  or  of  a  topic  of  their  own  choice: 

— Apollo  I  poised  for  lift-off 
—  Explorer  II  has  landed 
— a  close-up  view  of  Mars 

— coming  home  to  Earth:  the  astronauts’ 
view 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  out  their  paragraphs  in 
the  order  of  their  outlines. 

3.  Have  the  students  exchange  paragraphs  with 
a  partner  and  reorganize  the  description  into 
another  logical  space  order.  For  example,  the 
description  of  Apollo  I  might  have  been  given 
from  top  to  bottom,  focusing  finally  on  the  fiery 
blast  which  lifts  it  off  the  launching  pad. 

Students  could  describe  it  from  the  bottom  up, 
making  the  nose  cone  their  final  and  most 
important  detail  and  focusing  on  its  cutting 
through  space  to  the  unknown.  Point  out  that 
space  order  can  be  an  editorial  decision  which 
gives  a  specific  focus  to  a  description,  different 
from  that  entailed  by  a  different  space-order 
decision. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  return  the  paragraphs  and 
discuss  the  two  spatial  organizations  of  each 
description.  Which  one  seems  more  appropriate 
or  more  effective  for  the  particular  description? 
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Activity  2 

Listening,  writing,  producing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  learn  spatial  organization  from 

outstanding  examples 

1 .  Find  a  good  spatial  description  of  something, 
preferably  from  the  field  of  science  fiction,  and 
read  it  to  the  class.  For  example,  page  1 39-140 
from  “Troubling  of  the  Water”  by  Zenna 
Henderson  in  The  People:  No  Different  Flesh, 
(Avon  Books,  1968). 

2.  Ask  them  to  take  brief  notes  as  you  read  it  a 
second  time,  so  that  they  can  describe  the 
author’s  organization  of  space  for  the  reader. 
Discuss  the  author’s  organization  of  space. 

3.  Now  ask  them  to  find  a  description  of  an  object, 
place,  or  area  from  their  own  reading  and  note 
how  the  author  has  gone  about  organizing  it. 
Tell  them  to  make  special  note  of  any  specific 
vocabulary  used  by  the  author  to  signal  the 
description. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  descriptive  paragraph 
about  the  classroom,  the  view  from  its 
windows,  or  a  display  in  the  room,  using  their 
new  vocabulary. 

Extension  Activity  /  imagining  spatial  models 

on  which  to  build  descriptions 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

1 .  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  the  description  of 
ordinary  or  commonplace  scenes  can 
sometimes  be  made  livelier  by  adopting  a 
model.  For  example,  a  snowy  country  scene 
could  be  described  as  if  it  were  a 
two-dimensional  color  print  of  Bartlett  or 
Currier  &  Ives.  Or,  a  view  of  Toronto  from  the 
CN  Tower  could  be  compared  to  an  architect’s 
model  or  Gulliver’s  view  of  Lilliput;  an  insect 
crawling  out  of  a  pop  can  could  be  described 
following  the  model  of  Wells’  Martian  appearing 
at  the  beginning  of  War  of  the  Worlds.  Elicit 
examples  of  these  kinds  of  models  from  the 
students.  Skill  in  this  kind  of  thinking  depends 
on  the  ability  to  imagine  a  situation  and  then 
make  the  connection  between  that  and  the 
model. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  and  discuss 
suitable  pictorial  or  literary  models  for 
comparing  these  things: 

— sun  bathers  and  swimmers  at  a  beach 


— their  own  room  at  home 
— a  deserted  city  street  at  5  a.m. 

— a  movie  theater  as  the  lights  dim  for  the 
feature  show 

— an  aerial  view  of  their  locale, 
encompassing  home  and  school 

— the  most  beautiful  object  in  their  home 

— the  loveliest  thing  in  nature  that  they  have 
seen 

3.  Have  them  write  out  one  or  two  of  the 
descriptions  suggested  in  question  2  above. 

PAGE  173 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  word  history 

Objective:  to  expand  vocabulary  through  the 

study  of  word  origins 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  origins  of  current 

terminology,  as  presented  in  the  pupils’  text 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  up  in  the  dictionary  and 
to  write  the  Latin  word  and  its  meaning  from 
which  these  English  words  come: 

— computation 
— electron 
— fantasize 
— phantasm 
— imagine 
— scientific 
— specter 

2.  Image  means  a  reproduction  of  something, 
especially  a  sculpture.  Sculpture  is  something 
one  sees  and  feels,  but  does  not  hear.  Ask  the 
class  how  many  of  them  remember  things  that 
they  have  seen  and  felt  more  easily  than  things 
they  have  heard.  Do  they  know  that  at  least  20 
percent  of  people  have  stronger  auditory  than 
visual  memories?  These  people  remember  the 
sounds  of  words  more  easily  than  the  look  of 
words.  Explain  to  them  that  this  is  normal  but 
that  sound-strong  learners  need  to  find  ways  of 
turning  the  shapes  and  colors  of  things  into 
sounds.  They  can  do  this  by  explaining  images 
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to  themselves  in  words,  they  can  read  their 
work  aloud  and  talk  about  it  to  family  and 
friends. 

3.  Write  several  sentences  on  the  board  for  each 
of  the  following  meanings  of  image.  Group  your 
sentences  so  that  each  group  refers  to  one 
definition. 

— a  carved  relief  (e.g.,  The  image  of  the 
Emperor  stood  out  on  every  coin.) 

— a  mental  picture  (e.g.,  The  image  of 
Carolyn  standing  in  the  rain  stayed  with 
him  through  the  day.) 

— an  optical  reproduction  (e.g.,  The  kitten 
pawed  at  its  image  in  the  mirror.) 

— the  public’s  idea  of  someone  (e.g.,  That 
newspaper  story  is  ruining  his  image.) 

— a  striking  resemblance  (e.g.,  Amanda  is 
the  image  of  her  aunt.) 

Have  the  students  read  each  group  of 
sentences  and  tell  you  what  “image”  means  in 
each  case. 

4.  Fantasy  means  that  which  is  made  visible. 
Creators  of  written  fantasy  use  the  form  to 
communicate  ideas  and  beliefs.  Tell  this  to  the 
pupils  and  ask  them  to  explain  how  fantastic 
writing  of  “high  seriousness”  relates  to  the 
Greek  root. 

PAGES  174  to  177 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  examine  story  details  in  the  excerpt 

from  The  City  Underground 

1 .  This  excerpt  from  the  novel  by  Suzanne  Martel 
is  based  on  the  city  of  Montreal.  The  selection 
is  of  average  reading  difficulty.  The  next  one  is 
longer  and  more  difficult.  Depending  on  their 
reading  ability,  students  might  read  only  one  of 
the  selections.  To  appreciate  the  skill  in 
creating  fiction  demonstrated  by  this  excerpt 
the  pupils  should  consider  it  in  three  aspects: 
the  lost  past,  the  new  present,  and  the 
continuing  past.  Ask  the  pupils  to  reconstruct 
history  between  their  own  time  and  that  of  Eric. 
What  was  “the  Destruction?”  Why  do  Eric  and 
the  rest  of  the  population  live  underground? 
What  has  been  lost? 


2.  If  the  pupils  have  made  the  chart  suggested  in 
their  text,  simply  have  them  summarize  orally 
the  things  that  make  Eric’s  environment 
different  from  their  own.  They  might  work  in 
small  groups  using  the  text  headings  or  the 
following: 

— transportation 
— furniture 

— living  accommodations 
— food 
— clothes 

— hygiene,  tidyness 

3.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the 
people  of  Surreal  are  like  families  today.  Ask 
the  pupils  to  summarize  the  ways  in  which 
people  are  portrayed  as  unchanging.  Areas  to 
look  at  should  include: 

— family  relationships 
— home  activities 
— school  and  attitudes  to  it 
— adult  attitudes  and  jobs 
— young  people’s  attitudes  and  activities 

4.  Among  the  things  lost  to  the  Surrealists  is 
“civilization.”  Ask  the  pupils  to  explore  the 
implications  of  this.  What  has  been  lost 
besides  the  knowledge  of  stoves,  mixers, 
vases,  and  goldfish  bowls?  How  do  they 
explain  the  persistence  of  interest  in  interior 
decoration? 

5.  Ask  them  to  write  a  paragraph  about  what  they, 
as  survivors  of  a  world  destruction,  intend  to 
preserve  of  civilization  as  they  know  it.  (culture, 
objects,  etc.) 

Activity  2 

Writing,  speaking,  listening,  viewing 

Objective:  to  analyze  the  author’s  use  of  space 

order  in  the  excerpt 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  list  all  the  occasions  on  which 
the  author  writes  a  space-ordered  description 
in  the  excerpt.  Their  answers  should  include: 

— Eric’s  trip  home  from  school 
— the  family  room 
— the  mother’s  armchair 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  list  of  the  things  they 
would  like  to  know  about  the  environment  in 
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addition  to  what  the  author  has  revealed.  What 
things  about  the  environment  are  essential  to 
know? 

Activity  3 

Reading,  speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  compare  present-day  life  and  life  in 

a  fantasy  world,  based  on  the  text  excerpt 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  summarize  the  difference 
between  life  in  Surreal  and  their  own  lives  in 
one  or  two  sentences. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  find  out  what  “speleology”  is 
and  surmise  what  Eric’s  “emergency  kit”  could 
be  for.  Ask  them  to  describe  the  apparent 
nature  of  “the  Destruction.” 

3.  What  is  the  author  trying  to  say  about  today’s 
people?  Ask  the  pupils  to  consider  what  aspect 
of  the  present  has  developed  further  in  Surreal. 
Ask  them  what  has  stayed  the  same.  Do  they 
think  that  super-technology  and  ordinary  family 
relationships  are  incompatible?  What  room 
would  there  be  in  Surreal  for  strongly 
independent  personalities?  for  an  artist?  for  a 
family  of  1 0?  for  a  poet?  for  a  novelist? 

PAGES  178  and  179 

Activity  1 

Listening,  reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  learn  about  irony  and  satire,  based 

on  the  poem  “Southbound  on  the  Freeway” 

1 .  Read  the  poem  to  the  class. 

2.  Mention  to  the  class  that  although  this  poem 
contains  many  references  to  things  created  by 
modern  technology  (cars,  highways,  the 
special  equipment  of  police  cars),  it  does  not 
glorify  technology.  Ask  the  pupils  to  point  out 
the  language  in  the  poem  that  is  humorous. 

3.  Are  the  pupils  familiar  with  the  words  “irony” 
and  “satire?”  If  not,  have  them  look  these  up. 
Alternatively,  these  concepts  could  be 
dramatized  to  give  students  an  appreciation  of 
the  sound/sense  aspect  of  irony  and  sarcasm. 
Ask  them  what  more  formal  terms  generally 
are  used  for  the  following  words  and  phrases: 

— tourist  (alien) 

— Orbitville  (orbit,  outer  space) 


— parked  in  the  air  (hovered,  observed) 

— star  (planet) 

— measuring  tapes  (highways,  freeway. 
Note  that  the  road  has  become  “the 
measure  of  the  man.”) 

— the  others  respect  him  (fear,  if  they  slow 
only  when  the  police  car  is  around) 

— hiss  (hum,  roar) 

— guts  or  brains  (raw  emotions  or 
intelligence,  especially  courage) 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  what  the  effect  is 
of  using  the  less  formal  terms.  Show  them  how 
the  alternatives  would  look  on  the  blackboard  a 
few  lines  at  a  time.  Lead  a  discussion  of  the 
differences. 

e.g.,  An  alien  came  in  from  outer  space, 
hovered  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
observed: 

“alien”  is  guarded,  formal, 
non-commital;  “tourist”  suggests  a 
cheerful,  unguarded,  possibly 
insensitive  observer 
“Orbitville”  picks  up  the  most  common 
code  for  North  American  small-town 
outlook  and  suggests  that  the 
observers  take  an  average,  predictable 
view  of  humanity 

“parked  in  the  air”;  parked  is  a  North 
American  action  almost  as  common 
and  easily  done  as  tooth-brushing,  but 
to  park  in  the  air  is  unheard  of.  Having 
the  aliens  park  adds  to  their  likeness  to 
North  Americans  and  has  them  do 
something  that  the  humans  they 
observe  are  doing,  i.e.,  managing  a 
vehicle. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the 

fantasy  in  “Southbound  on  the  Freeway” 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  whether  they  think  most  readers 
would  like  to  be  thought  of  as  the  guts  or  as  the 
brains  of  their  cars.  You  might  read  the 
students  “Saturday  Night”  by  Alden  Nowlan  for 
the  lines: 

“The  boys  sport  leather  jackets  and  Levis 
but  that’s  their  underwear;  the  car  is  their 
real  clothing.” 
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What  good  reason  might  the  observer  have  for 
thinking  that  the  soft  shapes  are  part  of  an 
automobile’s  guts  or  brains. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  summarize  in  a  paragraph  or 
two  their  opinion  of  Swenson’s  attitude  toward 
humans  and  technology 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  why  the  poem  is  called 
“Southbound  on  the  Freeway?”  Why  not 
“Northbound?”  (not  as  touristy;  in  the  cultural 
tradition  people  more  frequently  go  south  for  a 
holiday)  Why  not  “Highway  1 1  ?”  (Because  it  is 
on  a  super-highway  that  one  finds  the 
cross-section  of  humanity  struggling  for 
control,  jockeying  for  position,  competing  for 
space,  etc.  Also,  for  a  time  the  freeway  was  an 
advanced  “achievement,”  like  the  American 
space  program,  and  generally  admired.  The 
poet  demeans  that  sort  of  attitude  to 
technology.) 

Extension  Activity/  preparing  a  speech  based 

on  "Southbound  on  the  Freeway” 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Tell  each  student  that  he/she  is  to  become  a 
Martian  from  outer  space  who  has  visited  earth 
for  only  one  day.  Each  one  is  responsible  for 
making  a  presentation  to  a  council  meeting 
back  on  his/her  own  planet.  They  are  to 
describe  to  the  class  (acting  as  the  council) 
exactly  what  they  saw,  making  sure  not  to  use 
the  proper  names  for  things. 

2.  Students  are  to  choose  from  the  following  list: 

— warfare 
— transportation 
— education 
— celebrations 
— working  procedures 
— entertainment 
— health  system 

3.  Have  each  student  present  the  speech  to  the 
class  and  entertain  questions. 


PAGES  180  to  186 


Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
personification 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  locate  these  words  in  the 
excerpt  and  explain  what  they  mean  in  context. 
Students  can  look  the  words  up  in  the 
dictionary. 


— deduction 
— complacent 
— rotavator 
— deficient 
— tentacle 
— erosion 
— fission 


— combrous 
—gyro 
— infrared 
— dell 
— fluting 
— abject 
— wizened 


2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  in  the  story  is  referred  to  by 
“Who”  in  the  title.  What  do  they  think  is  the 
implication  of  a  personal  pronoun  rather  than 
an  impersonal  one? 

3.  Divide  the  class  into  five  or  six  groups.  Each 
one  is  to  look  on  one  page  of  the  excerpt  for 
words  used  about  or  by  the  machines  to  make 
them  appear  like  personalities.  Mention  that 
many  of  these  are  verbs,  e.g.,  called  (the 
field-minder);  (the  penner)  cried. 


Activity  2 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  compare  the  selections  by  Brian 

Aldiss  and  by  Suzanne  Martel  as  preparation  for 

story  writing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  chart  the  similarities  between 
the  people  in  Surreal  and  the  machines  in  the 
Aldiss  landscape.  If  the  pupils  need  starting 
points  they  can  consider: 

— Who  holds  the  power? 

— How  do  the  Surrealists  /  machines 
respond  to  the  authorities? 

— How  are  the  technologies  similar? 

— What  forms  of  regimentation  have  taken 
place  in  each  society? 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  mention  ways  in  which  the 
people  of  Surreal  are  not  like  Aldiss’s 
machines. 
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3.  What  does  Martel’s  story  imply  about  man’s 
relation  to  machines?  Ask  the  pupils  to  say 
who  in  Surreal  is  in  control  of  the  machines;  or 
do  they  think  the  machines  are  in  control?  Ask 
them  what  sort  of  person  Aldiss’s  last  man  is. 
What  does  Aldiss’s  story  imply  about  the 
relationship  between  men  and  machines? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  consider  these  questions: 

— What  two  problems  does  society  today 
face  that  each  of  these  authors  has  built 
upon?  (the  possibility  that  the  surface  of 
the  earth  could  become  uninhabitable 
through  nuclear  holocaust;  and  the 
possibility  that  the  earth  cannot  support 
the  population  that  will  arise) 

—  In  what  sense  are  these  stories 
pessimistic  views  of  the  future? 

5.  Which  of  the  authors,  do  they  think,  pictures  a 
more  probable  future? 

Extension  Activity /writing  a  short  story 

Producing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  short  story,  not 
necessarily  science  fiction,  on  what  they  think 
the  future  holds  for  mankind. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  illustrate  their  stories. 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  other  themes 

in  science  fiction 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  By  now  the  pupils  will  have  read  other 
science-fiction  stories  from  the  classroom, 
school,  or  public  libraries.  Ask  them  how  many 
of  the  stories  they  have  read  fit  into  each  of 
these  themes: 

— travel  in  space  and/or  time 

— predictions  of  earth’s  future 

— fantasies  in  which  science  is  not 
emphasized 

2.  Lead  a  discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  authors 
emphasize  or  combine  these  themes. 


Extension  Activity/making  the  science  fiction  of 
yesterday  into  a  story  (transfer  to  home  and 
community) 

Reading,  producing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  students  some  of  the  major 
advances  which  have  come  about  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  Now  have  the  pupils  turn  back  to 
their  interviews  with  older  people  about  the 
food,  transportation,  and  customs  of  the  past. 
Using  this  information  and  their  general 
knowledge  of  changes  in  the  last  fifty  years 
(e.g.,  medical  science),  have  them  outline  the 
future  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  science-fiction 
writer  of  fifty  years  ago. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  the  state  of  the 
world  in  1920.  What  sort  of  problems  were 
facing  North  Americans?  What  did  people  have 
to  feel  optimistic  about?  What  might  a  writer 
imagine  about  the  1980’s  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  ’20’s? 

3.  Now  have  the  pupils  write  a  science-fiction 
story  about  the  future  from  the  point  of  view 
developed  through  items  1  and  2. 

PAGE  187 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  linking  verbs 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 
identifying  and  using  linking  verbs 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  listening 
Objective:  to  identify  linking  verbs 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  choose  any  two  long 
paragraphs  from  one  of  the  story  selections  in 
their  books.  They  are  to  list  all  the  verbs  in 
these  paragraphs. 

2.  Now  have  them  underline  all  the  linking  verbs 
in  their  lists  and  write  beside  them  the  word  in 
the  predicate  linked  to  the  subject  noun  or 
pronoun. 
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Activity  2 

Writing 

Objective:  to  use  linking  verbs 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  put  linking  verbs  into  these 
sentences: 

— Marie ...  her  middle  name. 

— Yesterday. . .  Ian’s  birthday. 

— Joshua ...  the  team  to  victory. 

— Mankind. .  .machines. 

— Machines. .  .mankind. 

— He ...  to  a  movie  on  Saturday. 

— They. . .  to  order  a  pizza. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  identify  the  verbs  in  these 
sentences  as  linking  or  not  linking. 

— Gerda  will  not  be  going. 

— Mark  left  early. 

— The  calico  cat  caught  the  cardinal. 

— When  will  Anthony  come? 

—  It  flew  into  the  holly  bushes. 

— The  Irishmen  sang  lustily. 


conceal  the  outcome?  Did  he/she  use 
language  cleverly?  Was  the  title  cleverly 
misleading? 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  outline  a  short  story  showing 
at  least  two  sets  of  possible  outcomes.  Have 
the  students  discuss  their  possible  story 
endings  in  small  groups,  focusing  on  the  effect 
and/or  impact  of  the  various  endings  in  terms 
of  the  author’s  purpose.  Groups  could  then 
pool  their  findings  in  a  class  discussion. 


PAGE  188 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 

Writing  story  conclusions 

Objective:  to  recognize  and  write  surprise 

story  endings 

Activity  1 

Listening,  writing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  write  surprise 

story  endings 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  the  most 
outstanding  feature  of  the  short  story  is  the 
surprise  ending.  Authors  try  to  build  their 
stories  so  that  two  outcomes  are  logical,  one 
obvious  which  they  abandon  at  the  last  minute, 
and  one  largely  hidden  which  they  develop 
subtly  and  spring  on  their  readers  at  the  end. 

2.  Read  the  class  a  good  short  story  of  your  own 
choosing,  perhaps  from  the  works  of  O.  Henry, 
the  writer  of  twist  endings.  Discuss  with  the 
class  what  the  possible  outcomes  of  the  story 
were.  Were  they  surprised?  How  did  the  author 
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12/BUT  EVERYONE  ELSE  IS! 

This  chapter  takes  a  look  at  some  of  the  fads  that 
have  captured  public  attention  in  this  century. 

The  fads  discussed  touch  on  many  areas  of 
personal  interest  to  the  students:  clothing,  sports, 
catch  phrases,  songs,  and  dances. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  understanding  word  history 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  coined 
words 

•  using  the  connectives  even  though  and  but 
also 

•  understanding  connotations 

•  using  embedded  nouns 

•  using  embedded  noun  phrases 

•  using  a  variety  of  descriptive  sentences 

•  using  formal  and  informal  language 

•  understanding  slang  expressions 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  190  and  191 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  materials 

1 .  Discuss  the  opening  spread  photos  with  the 
students.  Ask  them: 

— What  do  the  pictures  show?  (hula 

hooping  and  the  audience  of  a  3-D  movie) 

— Have  you  ever  used  a  hula  hoop? 

— Are  hula  hoops  sold  today?  (yes,  in  small 
quantities) 

— What  is  a  3-D  movie?  Have  any  of  you 
ever  seen  a  3-D  movie? 

— What  color  were  the  glasses?  (one  red 
and  one  green  lens) 

— What  did  the  picture  look  like  without 
glasses?  (very  blurred) 

— Why  do  you  think  3-D  movies  didn’t  catch 
on? 
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2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  imagine  why  hula  hoops  were 
popular  and  why  they  can  still  be  bought.  Who 
uses  them  today? 

3.  What  are  “scratch  and  sniff”  magazine  ads  or 
T-shirts?  Do  the  pupils  think  that  these  are  a 
novelty  or  that  they  will  remain  a  permanent 
part  of  advertising? 

Extension  Activity/imagining  highly  complex 

movies 

Speaking,  producing,  listening 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  how  they  would  feel  about  a 
movie  that  “wired”  them  with  electrodes  so  that 
they  could  “feel”  part  of  the  action  and  smell 
those  things  shown  in  the  movie. 

2.  What  would  they  call  a  movie  that  involved  all 
of  the  senses? 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  the  problems 
involved  in  trying  to  produce  an  all-sensory 
movie.  Tell  them  about  “Cinerama”  and  other 
very-large-screen  effects  where  the  visual 
sense  of  motion  produces  the  physiological 
effects  and  sensations  of  speed 
(breathlessness),  height  (dizziness,  vertigo), 
and  sudden  drops  (muscular  tension  against 
falling).  Given  this  information,  how  might  they 
take  advantage  of  it  in  the  production  of  their 
all-sensory  movie? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  what  would  be  the 
limits  of  action,  or  of  “experienced”  action,  in 
such  a  movie?  What  sort  of  funny  situations 
might  occur  in  a  movie  meant  to  appeal  to  the 
five  senses? 

5.  Perhaps  a  group  of  pupils  would  like  to 
collaborate  on  a  script  and  scenario  for  such  a 
film. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  192  and  193 

Activity  1 

Listening,  viewing,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  a  definition  of  the  word 

“fad” 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  at  books  such  as  The 
Guinness  Book  of  Records  and  Physical  Feats 


That  Made  History  by  Harold  H.  Hart  (Hart 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  N.Y.,  1 974)  to  find  out 
about  the  sort  of  contests  that  people  enter 
into,  and  the  sort  of  measurements  that  define 
record-breaking. 

2.  One  of  the  recurring  fads,  and  not  just  in  North 
America,  is  the  urge  to  break  some  sort  of 
record.  Some  such  urges  are  channeled  into 
permanent  institutions,  sports,  academic 
efforts,  and  scientific  and  technological 
achievements.  Other  records  are  not  part  of 
common,  organized  activities.  Establish  this 
distinction  with  the  pupils  and  ask  them  to 
explain  how  each  of  the  activities 
photographed  on  these  pages  is  outside  of 
ordinarily  organized  competitions.  (The  photo 
top  right  is  of  long-distance  swimmer,  Marilyn 
Bell.) 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  define  “fad.”  How  long  do  they 
think  an  activity  generally  participated  in  has  to 
survive  to  pass  out  of  the  “fad”  classification? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  about  other  sorts  of 
record-breading  efforts,  especially  of 
Canadians. 

— on  water 
— on  foot 

— involving  childhood  skills,  such  as  gum 
bubble-blowing 

PAGE  192 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 

Understanding  word  history 

Objective:  to  examine  meanings  and 

derivations  of  the  word  marathon 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  explore  the  history  of  marathon 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  in  a  history  book  or  in  the 
encyclopedia  about  the  first  Marathon.  What  is 
its  relationship  to  the  Olympic  marathon? 

2.  Lead  a  discussion  about  contemporary 
marathons.  Ask  what  reasons  are  given  today 
for  organizing  marathons. 

3.  Have  any  of  the  students  ever  participated  in  a 
marathon?  Did  it  have  a  special  name  linked  to 
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“marathon,”  such  as  waikathon?  Ask  them  to 
share  their  experiences  with  the  class. 

4.  Have  any  of  the  students  ever  watched  part  of 
a  telethon?  What  was  its  purpose?  What  did  it 
achieve? 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  how  the  end  of  a  marathon  is 
established,  (at  a  pre-determined  end,  when  a 
new  record  is  set,  or  when  the  last  participants 
collapse  or  give  up) 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  motivation 

with  respect  to  dance  marathons  of  the 

Depression  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Find  out  what  the  pupils  know  about  the  Great 
Depression.  You  might  read  excerpts  from 
Hard  Times  by  Studs  Terkel  (Pantheon  Books). 
Do  the  pupils  have  some  idea  of  the  desperate 
and  wide-spread  poverty  in  North  America? 
Can  they  imagine  what  the  prize  money  from 
winning  a  dance  marathon  might  mean  to 
some  people? 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  who  organized  such 
events,  and  about  how  large  the  purse  might 
have  been.  What  effect  might  its  size  have  had 
on  the  motivation  of  the  contestants? 

3.  Why  did  people  enter  dance  marathons? 
Besides  prize  money,  what  do  they  think 
motivated  people? 

4.  What  sort  of  endurance  records  were  set  and 
what  established  the  rules? 

PAGES  194  and  195 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  research  fads  in  sports  through 

interviews 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  information  about 
skateboarding  and  to  look  at  the  picture  on 
page  1 94.  Ask  how  many  of  the  pupils  have 
tried  skateboarding. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  or  not  they  consider 
skateboarding  a  fad.  Do  they  think  it  will  last? 
Why  or  why  not? 


3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  research  when  and  how  these 
activities  began: 

—golf 

— badminton 
— lacrosse 

Ask  them  to  find  out  how  those  activities  have 
changed  since  they  were  originated. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  about  some  team  or 
group  fads.  To  start  with,  they  could  interview 
parents  or  grandparents  about  group  activities 
they  remember  that  proved  to  be  passing  ideas 
of  fun. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  producing,  listening,  writing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  read  about  and  develop  safety 

materials  for  skateboarding 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  about  some  of  the 
tricks  that  can  be  done  on  a  skateboard.  They 
should  include  with  this  information: 

— safety  equipment  to  be  worn 

— the  ways  in  which  the  person  must  be 
prepared  for  the  trick 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  what  special  care  the 
skateboard  requires. 

3.  Have  the  students  find  out  about  the  most 
highly  skilled  skateboarders,  how  their  skill  is 
judged,  and  where  contests  are  held. 

4.  Students  who  are  particularly  interested  in  this 
activity  could  work  together  to  prepare  a 
skateboarding  booklet,  with  the  idea  of  copying 
it  and  circulating  a  copy  to  each  of  the  other 
classes  in  the  school  with  skateboarders. 

Activity  3 

Writing,  speaking,  producing,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  categorize  and  research  current 

fads 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  make  a  master  list  of  all  the 
fads  current  today  that  they  know  about. 

2.  Next,  ask  them  to  sort  their  list  under  headings 
such  as: 

— sport 
— clothing 
— food  and  drink 
— expressions,  catch  phrases 
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3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  work  in  groups.  Give  one  of 
the  headings  to  each  group  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  collect  information  from  every  available 
source  on  current  fads.  Potential  sources 
include  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and 
photos,  books,  advertisements,  T.V.  and  radio 
commercials  referring  to  recent  styles  and 
fads.  They  also  can  collect  from  their  family 
and  anyone  else  who  can  give  them 
information  on  the  topic. 

4.  Have  the  students  arrange  the  information  on 
tables  or  bulletin  boards  so  that  it  can  be 
studied.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  again  to 
consider  these  questions  about  each  topic: 

—  How  expensive  is  it  to  join  in  the  fad? 

— Who  is  making  money  on  the  fad?  Is 
anyone  losing  money? 

— How  did  it  get  started? 

— Why  do  you  think  it  spread?  What  is  its 
appeal? 

—  Do  you  see  signs  that  it  is  becoming  a 
permanent  part  of  the  culture? 


PAGE  195 


Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of  coined 
words 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  how 
language  works 


Activity  1 


Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  development  of 

language 

1 .  You  might  point  out  that  coined  words  are  not 
necessarily  compound.  Have  them  check  the 
meaning  of  “coined”  in  their  dictionaries. 

2.  Ask  them  which  of  these  terms  is  coined  and 
which  is  not  and  to  be  prepared  to  explain  their 
answers: 


— hula  hoop 
— skateboard 
.  — margarine 
— freeze  dried 
— frankfurter 


— surfing 
— hibachi 
— microwave  oven 
— blue  suede  shoes 


3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  assess  the  “fad  value”  of  each 
term  above:  are  they  coming,  going,  gone,  or 
here  to  stay? 

4.  Sometimes  a  popular  term  is  treated  as  a  root 
word  and  other  related  things  are  given  names 
coined  on  that  original,  e.g.,  cafeteria  gave  rise 
to  buffeteria,  clean-it-eria,  marketeria. 

Establish  this  point  with  the  pupils  and  then  ask 
them  to  find  other  families  of  coined  words. 
Shopping  centers,  advertisements,  and 
catalogues  would  be  good  starting  points  for 
the  activity. 

PAGES  196  and  197 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  explore  the  meanings  of  uniformity 

and  conformity 

1 .  Ask  the  class  what  the  little  boy  on  page  1 96  is 
wearing.  Do  they  know  who  Davy  Crockett  was 
or  about  the  Davy  Crockett  fad  of  the  late 

1 950's  and  early  1 960’s?  Do  they  know  a  song 
about  Davy  Crockett?  One  or  two  pupils  could 
look  into  this  and  report  back  to  the  class. 

Some  of  the  questions  they  could  try  to  find  out 
answers  to  are: 

— Who  was  Davy  Crockett?  (American 
frontiersman,  fought  at  the  Alamo) 

— Who  made  money  from  the  craze? 

—  Did  any  aspect  of  the  fad  last?  (not  really) 

2.  Can  the  pupils  tell  what  period  is  illustrated  in 
the  picture  of  the  girls?  Judging  by  the 
hairstyles  and  shoes,  late  1950’s  to  early 
1960’s.  Ask  the  pupils  these  questions: 

— Why  are  the  girls  wearing  the  same  kind 
of  knee  socks?  What  could  be  the 
significance  of  the  colors?  (school  or 
sorority  colors)  Were  they  a  local  or 
wide-spread  fad? 

— Why  are  most  of  the  girls  wearing  “loafer” 
style  shoes?  Were  they  a  local  or 
wide-spread  fad?  Are  similar  shoes  still 
sold? 

— Why  are  some  of  the  girls  wearing 
identical  windbreakers  and  flared  skirts? 
(They  may  be  cheerleaders.) 
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3.  The  girl  on  page  197  is  wearing  a  full  (probably 
dirndl)  cotton  print  skirt,  bobby  socks,  and 
saddle  shoes,  and  a  short-sleeved  blouse.  Her 
hair  is  in  a  pony  tail.  With  the  exception  of  the 
blouse  these  were  styles  current  in  the  mid-to 
late-1 950’s.  How  many  of  the  items  can  the 
pupils  identify  by  name? 

4.  Discuss  the  terms  conform  and  uniform  with 
the  pupils.  Have  them  compare  the  outfits  of 
the  girls  on  pages  1 96  and  1 97.  Compare  both 
with  those  of  the  girls  on  page  205.  Ask  them 
whether  the  differences  are  due  to  style  or  to 
occasion.  (Probably  to  occasion,  because 
hairstyle  and  dancing  fad  on  page  205  point  to 
the  late  50’s,  also.) 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  what  a  uniform  is.  Do  they  think 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  voluntary 
uniform?  If  people  wear  uniforms,  can  they  still 
express  individuality?  (Yes,  in  the  way  they 
wear  the  uniform,  e.g.,  neatly,  untidily, 
unconventionally) 

6.  Are  there  ways  in  which  the  pupils  dress 
uniformly  or  in  conformity  with  current  styles? 
Ask  the  pupils  to  compile  a  list  of  the  ways  in 
which  they  conform  to  the  styles  of  their  age 
group.  Have  they  ever  wanted  not  to  conform 
in  these  ways?  Do  they  sometimes  not 
conform?  What  do  they  feel  prevents  them 
from  conforming  or  from  not  conforming? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  dramatize  a  fad  from  various  points 

of  view 

1 .  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  four  or  five. 

2.  Have  each  group  choose  a  fad — clothing, 
food,  toys,  etc. 

3.  Have  each  student  in  the  group  choose  to  be 
one  of  the  following: 

— a  young  person 
— a  parent 
— a  sales  person 
— a  teacher  or  principal 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  possible  ways 
they  might  represent  the  various  characters. 
What  kinds  of  words  will  they  use  to  describe 
the  fad  (this  will  depend  entirely  on  their  point 
of  view)?  What  differences  will  be  apparent 


when  the  characters  are  mixed,  i.e. ,  a  young 
person  talks  to  a  parent,  then  to  a  sales 
person. 

PAGE  198 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  producing,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  cultural 

context  as  a  means  for  understanding  and  writing 

cartoon  messages 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  the  cartoonist’s  art 
depends  very  heavily  on  the  viewer’s 
awareness  of  conventional  styles  and  of  fads  in 
dress.  This  can  be  demonstrated  quickly  with 
the  cartoon  on  page  1 98.  Ask  the  pupils  what  is 
exceptional  about  the  teenage  boy’s  dress? 
How  does  the  cartoonist  draw  attention  to  it? 
What  does  the  viewer  need  to  know  to  be 
aware  of  what  the  artist  is  saying?  Do  they 
think  a  person  from  a  tropical  society  who  was 
unaccustomed  to  seeing  trousers  of  any  kind 
would  be  able  to  “read”  the  cartoon?  Why  or 
why  not? 

2.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  all  the  Peanuts 
cartoons  in  their  book  (pages,  23,  30  and  132). 
Have  them  say  in  what  ways  the  clothing  of  the 
characters  changes.  (Addition  of  baseball  hats, 
apron,  Charlie  Brown’s  “Manager”  T-shirt.) 

Ask  them  what  the  purpose  is  of  the  basic 
uniform  of  each  character.  (It  establishes  age, 
sex,  character.) 

Ask  them  what  are  the  effects  of  changes  and 
additions.  (They  explain  situation,  emphasize 
personality.) 

Ask  them  why  it  does  not  seem  completely 
outlandish  for  Lucy  to  play  baseball  in  a  dress. 
(Because  that  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence 
at  the  time  she  was  invented;  because  that  is 
how  she  has  always  been  known — it’s  part  of 
her  shape;  because  she  is  an  extremely 
strong-willed  personality  and  can  carry  that 
non-conformist  approach  in  dress — it  simply 
adds  in  a  new  era  of  dress  to  the  stubbornness 
of  her  character). 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  what  way  the  artist  has  of 
avoiding  the  subject  of  clothing  when  he  is 
drawing  a  cartoon  with  a  message  apart  from 
dress?  (By  dressing  his  characters  as 
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conventionally  as  possible.)  Can  this  be  done 
without  knowing  what  people  are  wearing, 
including  the  current  fads?  (No) 

4.  Have  the  pupils  draw  cartoons  satirizing  a 
clothing  fad  popular  today. 

PAGE  199 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  the  connectives  even  though  and 
but  also 

Objective:  to  understand  and  use  the 
connectives  even  though  and  but  also 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  understand  correct  usage  of  the 
connectives  even  though  and  but  also 

1 .  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board  and 
have  a  student  read  each  out  loud. 

— We  bought  some  clothes  even  though  we 
didn’t  need  any. 

— We  bought  some  clothes  but  we  also 
bought  shoes. 

— They  completed  the  swimming  marathon 
even  though  they  were  exhausted. 

— They  completed  the  swimming  marathon, 
but  they  also  competed  in  the  running 
race. 

— The  girls  wore  their  striped  socks  even 
though  we  asked  them  not  to. 

— The  girls  wore  their  striped  socks  but  they 
also  wore  slacks. 

— The  students  wore  safety  equipment 
while  skateboarding,  even  though  they 
planned  to  practice  very  carefully. 

— The  students  wore  safety  equipment 
while  skateboarding  but  they  also 
practiced  very  carefully. 

2.  Ask  the  students  what  difference  the 
connective  makes  in  each  pair  of  sentences. 
What  does  it  tell  them  to  expect  in  the  second 
part  of  the  sentence?  ( Even  though  tells  that 
some  other  condition  is  in  effect  at  the  same 
time  as  the  action  in  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence.  But  also  tells  of  some  additional 
action  accompanying  the  action  in  the  first  part 
of  the  sentence.) 


3.  Put  the  following  sentence  starters  on  the 
board  and  have  the  students  complete  them, 
using  the  connectives  even  though  and  but 
also. 

— We  decided  to  go  to  the  store . . . 

— They  broke  the  Olympic  swimming 
record . . . 

— She  liked  to  dance  on  roller  skates. . . 

— She  bought  the  Davy  Crockett  hat. . . 

— He  could  twirl  a  hula  hoop  very  quickly. . . 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
connectives 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  use  the  appropriate 
connective  in  the  following  sentences: 

— She  set  out  (even  though)  he  had  warned 
her  about  the  alligators. 

— Jean  said  she  would  come  to  Toronto, 
(but)  Ron  (also)  would  make  the  trip. 

— Marisse  bought  a  watch,  (but)  she  (also) 
bought  an  alarm  clock. 

— Kelly  had  missed  her  third  basket,  (even 
though)  Jennifer  passed  her  the  ball. 

2.  Ask  each  student  to  write  four  sentences,  each 
containing  one  of  the  connectives. 

3.  Working  in  pairs,  the  pupils  are  to  read  their 
sentences  to  each  other,  but  leaving  out  the 
connectives  so  that  the  partner  can  supply  the 
correct  connective. 

PAGE  200 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  connotations 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  and  use 
of  connotations 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  ability  to  understand 
connotations 

1 .  Review  the  meanings  of  denotation  and 
connotation  from  chapter  9,  page  146,  Activity 
1 ,  and  lead  the  pupils  through  this  activity 
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before  having  them  turn  to  the  exercises  in 
their  text. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  rephrase  each  sentence  to 
show  the  difference  in  connotation  between 
the  two  use  of  the  words. 

—What  a  big  boy!  (What  a  fine, 
healthy-looking  boy.) 

— That  was  a  big  mistake.  (That  was  a 
serious,  damaging  mistake.) 

— The  crowd  was  cool  to  the  newcomer. 
(The  crowd  was  unresponsive  to  the 
newcomer.) 

— Billy  was  cool,  man.  (Billy  kept  on  looking 
calm  and  unconcerned,  alright.) 

— Cherri  loves  ice  cream.  (Cherri  enjoys 
eating  ice  cream.) 

—  Marylou  loves  Henny.  (Marylou  has  a 
deep  affection  for  Henny.) 

Please  note  that  the  sentences  in  parentheses 
are  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  general 
direction  in  meaning  that  the  pupils’ 
rephrasings  are  to  take.  As  you  discuss  these 
examples  with  the  students,  help  them  to  see 
the  kinds  of  situations  in  which  one  form  rather 
than  the  other  would  be  used.  Students  should 
constantly  be  aware  of  their  audience  and  their 
purpose  for  writing  or  speaking. 

3.  Once  the  pupils  have  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
difference  between  denotation  and 
connotation  in  a  word,  explain  to  them  that  a 
similar  flexibility  of  meaning  can  take  place  in  a 
whole  sentence.  Explain  that  the  pairs  of 
sentences  in  their  text  can  be  seen  as  polite 
language  together  with  a  translation  of  the 
polite  language  interpreted  with  a  negative 
connotation.  What  actually  happens  in 
conversation  is  that  a  person  says  something 
which  can  be  accepted  with  more  than  one 
connotation  and  the  listener  is  free  to  put  a 
negative  connotation  on  it.  Thus,  the  polite 
person  says,  “It’s  easy  to  spot  him  in  a  crowd,” 
a  neutral  statement,  and  one  is  free  to  place  on 
it  the  negative  connotation  that  his  clothing  is 
obnoxiously  loud.  The  pupils’  writing  out  of 
alternate  meanings  for  words’  connotations  in 
question  three  should  prepare  them  for  this. 
Finally,  have  the  pupils  see  that  the  pairs  of 
sentences  in  their  books  are  not  in  the  form  of 
neutral,  polite  statements  together  with 


translations  of  the  negative  connotations. 
Rather,  they  are  sometimes  favorable  (I 
thought  that  he  was . . . ),  sometimes  neutral 
(What  an  unusual . . . ),  and  sometimes 
unfavorable  (Her  closet  is  untidy. . . ). 

Again,  it  is  important  to  stress  to  the  pupils  the 
fact  that  their  purpose,  audience,  and  the 
situation  in  which  they  find  themselves  will 
govern  their  choice  of  words  and  sentence 
structure. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  reinforce  learning  about  connotation 

1 .  Mention  to  the  students  that  the  way  we  say 
each  of  the  following  sentences  will  signal  the 
oral  message.  What  will  signal  the  written 
message?  (punctuation) 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  out  the  positive  and 
negative  meanings  connoted  by  these 
sentences: 

— Mind  your  step! 

Take  care  not  to  trip. 

Pick  up  your  feet,  Clumsy! 

— Mildred  is  a  worrier. 

Mildred  cares  about  people. 

Mildred  is  in  the  hospital  with  chest  pains. 

— James  doesn’t  care  for  fish. 

James  prefers  steak. 

James  breaks  out  in  hives  when  he  eats 

fish. 

or — 

James  prefers  hamsters. 

James  thinks  aquariums  are  slimy. 

— Colin  says  it’s  time  to  go. 

Colin  would  like  to  stay,  but  has  another 
appointment. 

Colin  has  been  ’’horsey”  to  the  hostess’s 
toddlers  for  three  hours  and  can’t  wait  to 
collapse  on  his  own  bed. 

— “A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.” 

May  be  said  as  a  compliment  to  a  true 
friend. 

May  be  said  ironically  to  a  person 
neglecting  a  friendship. 

Make  sure  students  are  prepared  to  explain 
orally  the  situation,  purpose,  and  audience  that 
might  lead  to  these  statements. 
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PAGE  201 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing,  producing 

Objective:  to  predict  clothing  trends  based  on  an 
examination  of  trends  of  the  past 

1 .  Have  students  look  at  the  pictures  on  page  201 
and  ask  them  the  following  questions: 

— What  differences  do  you  notice  in  the 
women’s  attire  from  the  attire  of  women 
today?  in  the  men’s  attire? 

— Do  you  think  that  the  clothing  depicted  in 
the  pictures  would  have  been  comfortable 
to  wear?  Why  or  why  not? 

— What  styles  in  clothing  from  years  ago  do 
you  think  have  still  remained? 

2.  Who  do  you  think  sets  the  fashion  trends?  Do 
you  think  the  clothing  of  today  is  practical? 

Why  or  why  not?  Should  we  wear  clothing  for 
reasons  of  fashion/looks  or  practicality? 

3.  What  styles  and  clothing  do  you  think  will  be 
worn  in  the  future?  Why?  How  will  men  and 
women  wear  their  hair? 

4.  Have  students  sketch  designs  of  outfits  they 
feel  might  appear  on  men  and  women  in  the 
future. 

PAGE  202 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  embedded  nouns 

Objective:  to  understand  the  efficiency  of 
embedded  nouns 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 
embedded  nouns 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  combine  the  following  pairs  of 
sentences  using  embedded  nouns. 

— The  Empress  set  the  fashion  at  court. 

The  Empress  was  called  Josephine. 

— The  courtiers  wore  black  clothes. 

The  courtiers  were  Italian  noblemen. 

— Both  my  brothers  say  it’s  better  bobbed. 
My  brothers  are  Bert  and  Bobby. 


— There  were  few  things  the  red-headed 
child  wanted  more  than  puffed  sleeves. 
The  red-headed  child  was  Anne  Shirley. 

— The  colonists  wore  pomanders  to  ward  off 
disease. 

The  pomanders  were  balls  of  spices. 

2.  Now  ask  the  pupils  to  reverse  the  embedding 
process  for  these  sentences.  Using  the 
sentences  above  as  clues,  the  students  can 
see  if  they  can  develop  a  sentence  for  the 
embedded  words  below. 

— Alec’s  niece,  Rose,  used  her  fortune  to 
help  people. 

(Alec’s  niece’s  name  was  Rose.) 

—  Eric,  his  brother,  stamped  on  his  white 
bucks.  (Eric  is  his  brother.) 

— Our  dog,  Matthew,  likes  to  eat  snow.  (Our 
dog’s  name  is  Matthew.) 

— The  dresses  of  the  future,  space  suits,  will 
be  worn  at  all  time  by  moon-dwellers. 

(The  dresses  of  the  future  will  be  space 
suits.) 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  which  way  of  writing  is  more 
compact,  efficient,  and  generally  useful.  (A 
sentence  using  an  embedded  noun.)  Ask  them 
which  form  they  might  occasionally  use  for 
emphasis.  (Two  sentences,  one  of  which  could 
have  been  condensed  into  an  embedded  noun 
in  the  other  sentence.) 


Activity  1 

Writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  using 

embedded  noun  phrases 

1 .  Ask  each  pupil  to  print  two  sentences 
containing  an  embedded  noun  phrase  in  one 
line  on  a  strip  of  paper.  Suggest  a  variety  of 
topics,  e.g.,  my  pet’s  tricks,  my  dad’s  favorite 
food,  a  favorite  T.V.  star’s  best  show. 

2.  Have  them  cut  the  sentence  on  each  side  of 
the  embedded  noun  phrase. 


PAGE  203 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  embedded  noun  phrases 

Objective:  to  reinforce  learning  about 
embedded  noun  phrases 
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3.  Divide  the  pupils  into  groups  of  five  or  six.  They 
are  to  mix  up  the  slips  of  paper,  face  down,  and 
take  turns  drawing  slips.  When  a  player  has 
more  than  four  of  one  category — subject, 
embedded  noun  phrase,  or  predicate — he  can 
draw  and  replace  at  his  turn  until  he  has 
another  category  of  slip.  The  first  person  to 
have  two  sensible  sentences  containing 
embedded  noun  phrases  wins  the  round. 

After  a  couple  of  rounds,  have  the  pupils  create 
new  sentences.  Their  enjoyment  of  the 
potentials  for  absurdity  should  motivate  them 
to  more  imaginative  sentences  the  second 
time  around. 

PAGE  204 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  classify  fads  in  music 

1 .  Begin  by  asking  the  pupils  to  name  some  types 
of  music  which  are  not  subject  to  fads  and 
which  are  not  fads  in  themselves,  e.g.,  folk 
songs,  folk  dances,  classical  music,  opera, 
light  opera,  ballroom  dance  music,  ballet 
music,  country  and  western,  popular 
“standards.” 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  name  the  classes  of  music 
which  are  prone  to  “fads.”  (popular  music: 
songs  and  dances;  movie  soundtracks; 
Broadway  musical  tunes)  Ask  the  pupils  what 
recent  fads  in  these  musical  areas  have  been 
called: 

— popular  vocal  music  (e.g.,  folk  rock, 
bubble-gum  music) 

— popular  dance  music  (e.g.,  disco) 

— jazz  (soul,  reggae) 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  some  popular  fan 
magazines  for  pop  music  and  examine  them  to 
find  out  what  musicl  categories  are  recognized 
in  the  industry.  Ask  them  to  consider  these 
questions: 

— Are  the  types  based  on  style,  musical 
content,  the  audience  to  which  the  music 
is  directed? 

— Which  types  have  the  greatest  number  of 
fans;  i.e.,  for  which  categories  are  record 
sales  largest? 


4.  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  think  makes  fads 
possible  in  music.  Ask  them  to  explain  the  roles 
of: 

— mass  media,  especially  radio 

— mass  production  of  records 

— a  society  with  enough  money  to  spend  on 
records 

5.  Why  do  they  think  people  join  in  fads  in  music? 
Are  there  reasons  besides  those  for  joining  in 
fads  in  food,  clothing,  or  sport? 

Extension  Activity/researching  fads  in  music 

Reading,  listening,  writing,  speaking 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  research  one  of  these  topics, 
or  one  similar: 

— The  Era  of  Swing 

— The  Crooners 

— Rock  ’n’  Roll 

2.  The  pupils  should  first  try  to  locate  some 
recordings  of  the  style  they  are  researching 
and  listen  to  them.  An  example  to  play  for  the 
class  when  they  make  their  presentation  would 
be  very  helpful. 

3.  For  their  topic  the  pupils  should  try  to  find  out: 

— what  were  the  musical  roots  of  the  style? 

— who  were  the  outstanding  performers  of 
the  style? 

— what  were  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
style? 

— what  songs  from  the  period  are  still 
performed  or  played? 

4.  The  students  could  work  in  pairs  for  this  oral 
presentation  project. 

PAGE  205 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 

Using  a  variety  of  descriptive  sentences 

Objective:  to  use  effective  techniques  in 

descriptive  writing 

Activity  1 

Reading,  producing 

Objective:  to  write  a  description  of  an  action-filled 

event 

1 .  Now  would  be  a  good  time  to  turn  to  the  class 
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archive,  to  booklets  made  during  the  previous 
chapters’  work,  to  bulletin  board  displays,  and 
to  picture  collections  for  action  story  starters. 
Some  of  the  illustration  or  descriptions  the 
pupils  should  look  for  could  be: 

— a  family  celebration 
— a  dance 
— a  horse  race 
— a  team  sporting  event 
— an  excited  crowd 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  choose  the  point  of  view  of  a 
person  at  the  center  of  the  excitment  and  write 
a  description  of  the  event  or  moment  from  that 
point  of  view. 

3.  Remind  the  pupils  to  use  the  list  of  expressive 
words  in  their  text  to  give  them  ideas  for  writing 
and  polishing  their  stories. 

4.  Allow  the  pupils  to  share  their  stories  in  groups 
of  three  of  four  and  let  each  group  vote  its 
“writer’s  award”  story  to  be  read  to  the  class. 

PAGES  206  and  207 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 

Using  formal  and  informal  language 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of 

appropriate  language  for  particular  situations 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  social  context  for 

formal  and  informal  language 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  what  kind  of  language  are  terms 
of  address,  like  “Your  Honor,”  “Mr.  Speaker,” 
“Mr.  Prime  Minister”  part  of.  (formal  language) 
Ask  them  what  kind  of  language  a  sentence 
like  this  is  part  of: 

— Joe,  get  my  hockey  stick,  would  you? 
(polite,  but  informal) 

Ask  them  what  the  first  mode  of  speaking 
conveys,  (respect  and  social  distance)  Point 
out  that  the  language  also  depends  on  the  way 
it  sounds  when  spoken.  Have  the  students 
discuss  what  is  meant  by  “social  distance,” 
bringing  out  such  matters  as  age,  status,  etc. 
Ask  them  what  the  second  mode  of  speaking 
conveys,  (familiarity  and  social  closeness) 


2.  As  the  pupils  may  find  it  difficult  to  imagine 
when  they  are  going  to  need  to  address  a 
judge  or  a  Parliamentarian  correctly,  explain  to 
them  that  the  need  to  handle  formal  language 
is  a  part  of  learning  to  deal  with  many  parts  of 
the  adult  world,  just  as  learning  to  deal  with  the 
law  is  part  of  growing  up.  In  fact,  many  times 
those  two  things  go  together.  For  example,  the 
young  man  who  wants  to  marry  and  when 
asked,  “Do  you  take  this  woman  to  be  your 
lawful,  wedded  wife?”  replies,  “Ah,  I  think  so, 
sure  man,  right  on!”  may  have  some  difficulty 
persuading  the  officiating  authority  that  he’s 
serious.  To  be  legally  married,  one  must  make 
formal  use  of  the  language.  There  are  a  great 
many  more  uses  for  formal  language,  of 
course.  Ask  the  pupils  to  list  as  many  situations 
as  they  can  think  of  in  which  formal  English 
would  be  appropriate. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  the  following  questions: 

—  Is  formal  language  always  “flowery?”  (no, 
it  may  be  simple,  but  it  usually  is  careful 
and  accurate) 

—  Is  formal  language  always 
complimentary?  (no,  but  it  avoids 
offending  and  may  be  graceful  and 
complimentary) 

—  Is  formal  language  slangy?  (no) 

—  Is  informal  language  slangy?  (yes,  often) 

—  Does  informal  language  put  people  at 
ease  more  than  formal  language? 
(generally  speaking,  unless  you  are 
talking  to  a  room  full  of  professors  or 
diplomats) 

—  Is  informal  language  simple  and  direct? 
(yes,  it  sometimes  acts  as  a  type  of  verbal 
shorthand.) 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  manipulate  formal  and  informal 

language  (transfer  to  home  and  community) 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  work  in  small  groups  to  role 
play  situations  requiring  formal  and  informal 
language.  Each  person  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  try  each  style. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  work  out  a  skit  in  which  the 
people  from  whom  one  normally  expects 
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formal  English  are  speaking  slang  and  the 
people  who  normally  speak  informal  English 
are  producing  elaborate  sentences.  They  may 
want  to  write  out  some  of  their  dialogue  before 
presenting  the  sketch  to  the  class. 

PAGE  207 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 

Understanding  slang  expressions 

Objective:  to  investigate  the  development  of 

the  language 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  reading,  writing,  listening 

1 .  Play  one  or  two  selections  from  “West  Side 
Story”  notable  for  the  use  of  slang  (or  take  an 
abridged  version  from  sheet  music  or  a  copy  of 
the  score  of  “Gee,  Officer  Krupke,”  “The  Jets,” 
or  “Cool.”)  Do  the  pupils  find  it  easy  to  follow? 
Point  out  that  sometimes  slang  becomes  so 
complex  and  specialized  that  it  is  almost  a 
private  language  for  an  “in-group.” 
Occasionally  these  slang  languages  become 
known  to  a  larger  public,  as  for  example,  New 
York  City  ghetto  language  came  into  the  script 
for  “West  Side  Story.” 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  how  they  think  the  private  slang 
language  of  a  group  affects  the  group.  (Keeps 
it  secretive,  isolated.)  How  do  they  think  a 
private  slang  affects  those  outside  a  group? 
(keeps  people  outside,  perhaps  creates 
jealousy) 

3.  Pupils  may  be  under  the  impression  that  slang 
is  a  very  small  part  of  the  language.  Point  out 
that  slang  is  not  always  wrong.  Introduce  them 
to  a  dictionary  of  slang  and  to  a  dictionary  of 
obsolete  words  (many  of  which  will  have  been 
slang).  Let  them  look  for  slang  words  in  their 
own  vocabulary  in  these  books. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  situations  in  which 
slang  is  appropriate.  Ask  them  to  suggest 
situations  in  which  slang  is  not  appropriate, 
even  though  informal  language  might  be. 
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13/NO  WILD  ANIMAL  DIES  OF 
OLD  AGE 

This  chapter  familiarizes  students  with  the 
threats,  often  imposed  by  human  beings,  on  the 
lives  of  wild  animals.  Sometimes  these  threats 
are  brought  about  by  well-meaning  people  who 
are  attempting  to  equalize  the  balance  of  nature; 
at  other  times,  the  hunter  or  the  use  of  chemicals 
can  hasten  the  extinction  of  a  species.  The 
theme  is  approached  through  photos,  poems, 
news  articles,  and  informative  excerpts. 
Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  writing  cause-and-effect  paragraphs 

•  understanding  denotations 

•  using  the  connectives  who  and  that 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  208  and  209 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  materials 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  picture  on  page 
208,  and  explain  to  them  that  the  eagle  is 
returning  to  its  aerie  with  its  fresh-caught  prey. 
Then  read  to  the  class  the  brief  selection  from 
“Raggylug.” 

2.  Lead  a  class  discussion  on  this  excerpt,  with 
the  following  questions  as  discussion  starters: 

—  Do  you  agree  that  “No  wild  animal  dies  of 
old  age?” 

— What  wild  animals  can  you  think  of  that 
might  die  of  old  age? 

—  Is  the  end  of  life  for  the  eagle’s  prey 
“tragic”  to  either  the  eagle  or  the  prey? 
(No,  “tragedy”  is  a  human  concept.) 

— What  “foes”  might  the  eagle  be  “holding 
out”  against? 

— Might  the  eagle  die  of  old  age? 

— What  is  “old  age?”  How  are  life 

expectancies  of  wild  animals  known  if  no 
wild  animal  dies  of  old  age? 


3.  Point  out  the  following  to  the  pupils  for 
consideration  as  they  pursue  activities  in  this 
chapter: 

— Man,  because  of  his  mastery  of 

technology  and  his  sophisticated  use  of 
symbolic  communication,  as  well  as  his 
awareness  of  past  and  future,  has 
stepped  out  of  “nature”  to  become  the 
master  (or  destroyer  or  manipulator)  of 
his  environment.  Certain  rules  of  nature 
do  not  apply  to  man  (or  domesticated 
animals)  the  way  they  do  to  wild  animals. 

—  If  our  understanding  of  “old  age”  includes 
debility  or  feebleness,  then  “old-aged” 
animals  would  not  live  for  long;  for 
example,  an  eagle  with  his  keen  eyesight 
could  not  spot  prey  from  a  great  height; 
an  elderly,  slow  moving  rabbit  or  deer 
could  not  escape  its  hunter.  Some 
animals,  because  of  their  adaptation  to 
their  environment  and  because  they  have 
few  natural  predators,  live  to  “old  age.” 

— Man  as  “caretaker”  of  nature  can  be 
defined  by  his  common  sense  or  by  his 
religion  (e.g.,  the  Genesis  account  of  man 
as  the  namer  of  animals;  North  American 
Indian  pantheism  which  sees  man  as  the 
caretaker  of  Nature,  of  which  he,  too,  is 
part — “The  earth  is  my  mother;  one  does 
not  drive  stakes  in  his  mother.”) 

4.  You  could  use  the  following  material  as  a  basis 
for  class  activities: 

— John  Denver’s  recordings,  some  of  which 
are  Canadian  content,  are  pertinent  for 
his  environmentalist  and  preservationist 
beliefs. 

— Bob  Dylan’s  “Man  Gave  Names  to  All  the 
Animals”  suggests  man’s  responsibility  to 
the  animal  kingdom. 

— The  famous  painting  by  Edward  Hicks, 
“The  Peaceable  Kingdom,”  could  be  used 
for  creative  or  descriptive  writing. 

— Television  shows  such  as  “Grizzly 
Adams” 

— Films  on  wild  animals  such  as  “Born 
Free,”  those  by  Walt  Disney  Productions 
and  the  National  Film  Board  and  the 
portrayal  of  wild  animals  in  animated 
cartoons. 
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— General  sources  on  the  theme  are: 
National  Geographic  Society,  the  Sierra 
Club,  Time-Life  Publications,  and  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Federation. 

5.  The  theme  of  this  chapter  is  open  both  to  the 
sentimental,  romantic  concern  for  the  prey  and 
to  cold-blooded  justification  of  the  predator 
(man  the  hunter  or  man  the  environmental 
manipulator). 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the  theme 

materials 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  what  various  causes  there  might 
be  to  prevent  the  death  of  wild  animals, 
emphasizing  that  the  causes  will  vary  from 
animal  to  animal  (e.g.,  animals  are  subject  to 
death  by  different  causes,  depending  on  where 
they  live.)  List  these  causes  on  the  board.  The 
list  might  include: 

— starvation  (natural,  or  caused  by  upset  in 
balance  of  nature  or  disappearance  of 
food  source) 

— hunter  (i.e.,  gun) 

— trapper 
— hit  by  car 

— natural  predator  (i.e.,  another  wild  animal) 
— freezing 

— poisoning  or  pollution  of  environment 
(e.g.,  by  insecticide,  herbicide,  chemical 
fertilizer,  industrial  pollution,  oil  spill) 

— fire 

2.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  photographs  on 
page  209  and  suggest  what  relationship  these 
living  things  might  have  to  one  another.  (The 
hawk  might  prey  upon  young  birds  and  bird 
eggs;  the  bluebirds  feed  on  insects  and, 
possibly,  on  spiders;  the  spider  feeds  on 
insects;  the  aphids,  which  feed  on  plant  life,  are 
eaten  by  ladybugs  and  tended  by  ants  for  the 
honeydew  they  secrete;  and  both  the  ladybug 
and  ant  are  prey  to  the  spider.) 

3.  Select  several  distinct  environments  for  the 
students  to  research  in  groups,  e.g.,  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  the  northern  British 
Columbia  coast,  the  Prairies,  the  far  North, 


northern  Ontario  forests,  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  coast.  Have  each  member  of 
each  group  find  out  about  one  wild  animal,  bird, 
or  fish  that  is  part  of  that  ecosystem,  what  it 
eats,  what  animals,  if  any,  prey  upon  it,  etc. 

The  relationship  of  animals  to  one  another 
should  receive  particular  attention. 

4.  After  the  groups  have  reported  among 
themselves,  they  should  prepare  and  present 
oral  reports  for  the  class.  Help  the  students  to 
organize  their  reports  in  a  logical  manner  and 
to  prepare  notes  for  easy  reference  during  the 
presentation.  Make  sure  the  students 
understand  the  type  of  language  which  is 
appropriate  for  an  oral  report. 

5.  Following  the  group  reports,  discuss  with  the 
class  the  meaning  of  “the  balance  of  nature” 
and  man’s  place  and  role  in  this  balance.  If  the 
groups  have  not  considered  man  as  an  animal 
in  the  environments  they  have  studied,  ask 
them  to  consider  this  now.  Note  that  the 
“balance”  in  some  ecosystems  is  more  delicate 
than  in  others. 

PAGES  210  and  211 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  vocabulary  relating  to 

wildlife  management 

1 .  The  articles  on  pages  210  and  21 1  describe 
two  quite  different  attempts  at  wildlife 
management.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  two 
articles. 

2.  Lead  a  class  discussion  on  the  two  articles, 
with  discussion  questions  like  the  following: 

— What  is  a  “controlled”  hunt? 

— What  is  the  purpose  of  a  controlled  hunt? 

— What  kinds  of  information  would  be 
necessary  before  a  controlled  hunt  could 
be  organized? 

— What  is  “management  policy?” 

— What  is  a  “lottery  system?” 

— What  information  did  the  people  of  the 
Kaibab  area  not  have?  (They  failed  to 
consider  the  possible  effects  of  their 
attempt  to  protect  the  deer  because  they 
did  not  understand  the  balance  of  nature 
in  the  environment.) 
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Extension  Activity/listening  to  and  evaluating 
information  about  wildlife  management  and 
conservation  in  your  area  (transfer  to  home  and 
community) 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  With  the  class,  compile  a  list  of  the  possible 
sources  of  information  on  conservation, 
preservation,  and  wildlife  management  in  your 
region  or  province.  These  sources  might 
include  provincial  ministries,  local 
environmentalist  groups  and  local  chapters  of 
national  or  international  groups  (Sierra  Club, 
Canadian  Wildlife  Federation,  etc.),  hunting 
and  fishing  organizations  (Ducks  Unlimited, 
Izaak  Walton  League),  bird-watching  societies, 
provincial  foresters’  association,  associations 
of  hunting  and  fishing  guides,  and  so  on. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups  to  find  out 
about  these  different  sources  of  information, 
and  to  report  to  the  class  on  their  findings. 
What  kind  of  information  and  viewpoint  does 
the  source  have  to  offer? 

3.  At  least  some  of  the  groups  should  arrange  for 
class  visitation  by  a  representative  of  the 
information  source  they  have  studied.  Ideally, 
for  a  balance  of  points  of  view,  these  visitations 
would  include  representatives  of 
preservationist  (Sierra  Club,  Greenpeace 
Foundation),  conservationist  (Ducks 
Unlimited),  bureaucratic  (provincial 
department  of  forestry  and  wildlife),  and 
hunting  (a  guides’  organization)  groups  and 
perspectives.  A  visit  from  a  representative  of 
only  one  organization,  however,  would  also  be 
informative,  as  long  as  you  were  able  to 
communicate  the  points  of  view  of  other 
organizations  in  order  to  present  the  students 
with  a  balanced  view.  Once  they  have  this 
information,  the  class  can  discuss  it  in  terms  of 
how  well  it  was  presented,  how  valid  it  seemed 
as  a  point  of  view,  how  well  arguments  were 
supported,  etc. 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  211 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Writing  cause-and-effect  paragraphs 

Objective:  to  recognize  and  write 
cause-and-effect  paragraphs 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  producing,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  recognize  and  research  causal 
relationships  in  one’s  own  experience  and  in 
North  American  environmental  history 

1 .  After  the  class  has  considered  the  questions 
and  completed  the  writing  exercise  on  page 
21 1 ,  ask  them  to  consider  their  emotions  or 
feelings  (happiness,  unhappiness,  anger,  joy) 
as  causes  and  effects.  When  are  these 
feelings  effects?  What  caused  them?  Can  they 
also  be  causes?  What  effects  do  they  cause? 
From  this  discussion,  which  also  could  include 
consideration  of  what  makes  an  automobile  or 
a  can  opener  or  any  mechanical  contraption 
work,  the  pupils  should  have  a  better 
understanding  of  causal  relationships. 

2.  Now  give  the  class  a  list  of  topics  to  research, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  cause/effect 
relationship  inherent  in  the  topic.  These  topics 
could  include: 

— range  wars  between  cattlemen  and 
homesteaders  in  western  North  American 
history 

— the  building  of  the  transcontinental 
railroad  (in  Canada  and/or  the  United 
States)  and  its  effect  upon  the  environment 

— the  depletion  of  the  great  buffalo  herds  of 
the  Western  prairies 

— conflicts  between  Canadian  law  and 
native  peoples’  treaty  rights  (in  regard  to 
the  salmon  fishery  in  British  Columbia, 
game  limits,  methods  of  catching  and 
killing  wildlife,  etc.) 

— the  extinction  of  the  passenger  pigeon 

3.  The  pupils  should  write  brief  research  reports 
on  their  topics,  considering  them  both  as  cause 
and  as  effect.  Remind  them  of  the  cause/effect 
connectives  which  signal  this  relationship 
(because,  since,  as). 
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4.  Have  the  pupils  who  researched  the  same  or 
similar  topics  work  together  to  prepare  class 
presentations. 

Extension  Activity /writing  cause-and-effect 

paragraphs 

Writing,  reading,  listening,  speaking, 

1 .  Ask  the  class  to  write  a  cause-and-effect 
paragraph  about  a  creature  they  would  like  to 
see  become  extinct  (spiders,  flies,  mice, 
mosquitoes,  coyotes,  etc.)  and  what  possible 
effects  there  might  be  from  its  extinction. 

2.  Have  them  read  about  the  creature  they  have 
“eliminated.”  What  would  happen  to  the  natural 
cycle  if  these  creatures  were  eliminated? 

3.  Lead  a  class  discussion  on  what  they  have 
discovered. 

PAGES  212  and  213 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  analyze  language  and  viewpoint  in 

poetry 

1 .  The  poems  on  these  two  pages  exemplify  the 
“loaded”  nature  of  the  subject,  as  discussed  in 
Activity  1 ,  pages  208  and  209.  It  is  relatively 
easy  to  write  a  poem  (or  story)  that  is 
sympathetic  to  the  hunted  and  condemning  or 
ridiculing  the  hunter,  man,  who  somehow  is 
supposed  to  be  above  such  senseless  cruelty 
as  killing.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  write  a 
poem  justifying  the  hunter.  This  should  be 
pointed  out  in  the  class  discussion  of  these 
poems. 

2.  The  following  specific  points  should  be 
considered  in  discussion  of  these  poems: 

“A  Night  with  a  Wolf” 

— What  words  and  phrases  in  the  poem  give 
it  a  sense  of  mystery,  of  things 
unexplained?  (wild  men;  on  my  path 
belated;  stunned,  and  bruised,  and 
blinded)  What  effect  does  this  mystery 
have  on  the  poem? 

— What  words  describe  the  narrator  in  the 
same  terms  as  a  hunted  animal?  (crept, 
crouching,  hide) 


— Why  has  the  poet  chosen  to  set  his  poem 
on  a  stormy  night  rather  than  on  a  calm, 
sunny  afternoon? 

— What  is  the  poet’s  message?  (Man  and 
beast  are  brothers.) 

“The  Rabbit” 

— What  contrasting  images  are  there  in  the 
poem?  What  effect  does  this  contrast 
create? 

— Do  you  think  it  is  fair  or  objective  to  call 
the  trapper  a  “smiling  murderer?” 

— Why  has  the  poet  chosen  these  words? 

— What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  poem  to 
change  “his  smiling  murderer”  to  “the 
Indian  trapper?” 

— What  is  the  poet’s  message? 

“The  Hunter” 

— What  makes  this  poem  funny?  (the  hunter 
making  a  quacking  noise;  grown-up  man; 
the  luck-duck  rhyme) 

—  If  we  knew  that  the  hunter  had  “outwitted” 
the  duck,  could  the  poem  still  be  funny? 

— Describe,  in  a  sentence,  what  the  poet’s 
message  is. 

“The  Hawk  in  the  Wood” 

— What  is  a  “keeper?” 

— Why  might  he  want  to  kill  the  hawk?  Why 
doesn’t  the  poet  mention  this? 

— Why  does  the  poet  choose  to  call  the 
hawk  “The  last  that’s  left  of  the  brood?” 

— What  is  the  purpose  of  the  exaggerated 
skill  of  the  hunter  in  the  last  stanza? 

— What  contrasts  and  images  does  the  poet 
use  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  poem? 

Activity  2 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  producing,  writing 

Objective:  to  present  a  convincing  argument  on  a 

particular  point  of  view 

1 .  Organize  the  class  into  groups  of  two  or  three 
to  research  and  prepare  for  panels  with 
prepared  material  on  resolutions  like  the 
following: 

— Hunting  for  sport  should  be  outlawed. 

— The  only  good  wolf  is  a  dead  wolf. 
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— Subsistence  hunting  (i.e.,  hunting 

primarily  for  food)  should  be  (or  is)  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

— Native  peoples  in  Canada  should  have 
freedom  to  hunt  and  fish  without  being 
subject  to  Canadian  law. 

— The  building  of  hydroelectric  dams  should 
have  precedence  over  concern  for  wildlife 
or  endangered  species. 

— Farming  is  more  important  than  the 
wildlife  it  supplants. 

—All  farmers  should  farm  organically, 
without  using  any  chemical  fertilizers  or . 
pesticides. 

Two  groups,  one  for  the  resolution  and  the 
other  against,  will  research  each  topic. 

2.  The  panels  are  to  be  presented  in  class.  The 
precise  format  is  at  your  discretion;  panels  with 
fairly  strict  time  limitations  and  opening 
presentations,  rebuttals  and  summations,  will 
probaby  be  most  successful. 

3.  The  class  is  to  serve  as  jury  for  each  panel. 
Emphasize  that  the  team  judged  to  be  the 
winner  should  be  the  one  that  presented  its 
argument  most  effectively  and  convincingly, 
not  simply  the  team  whose  arbitrary  point  of 
view  seems  preferable.  Note,  as  they  prepare 
for  the  panels,  that  they  will  need  to  know 
about  the  other  side  of  the  argument  as  well  as 
their  own. 

Extension  Activity/researching  viewpoints  of 

wildlife  (transfer  to  home  and  community) 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Some  pupils  may  wish  to  do  research  or  book 
reports  on  a  variety  of  topics  relating  to  wild 
animals.  A  number  of  topics  especially  offer  the 
opportunity  to  discover  the  breadth  of  attitudes 
expressed  toward  wild  animals  in  literature, 
history,  and  current  affairs.  Possible  topics  are 
listed  below: 

—  Richard  Adams’  Watership  Down,  about 
some  personified  rabbits  who  barely 
escape  the  intrusion  of  man  upon  their 
environment.  Good  readers,  particularly, 
will  enjoy  this  book,  which  has  been 
hailed  as  an  “instant  classic,”  a  “powerful 
vision  of  the  great  chain  of  being,”  and  a 
“delightful . . .  book  for  all  children  from 


eight  to  eighty.”  Part  I,  “The  Journey,”  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  chapter 
theme. 

— the  “wild”  animals  of  Beatrix  Potter 

— St.  Francis  of  Assissi 

—the  big  bad  wolf  and  other  animals  in  fairy 
tales 

— Brer  Rabbit  and  other  animals  in  folk 
literature  of  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
American  South 

— Coyote,  the  trickster  in  Indian  folktales 

— gamekeeping  in  England 

— game  poachers  in  history  and  song 
(transportation  of  British  convicts  to 
Australia,  many  of  whom  were  poachers; 
many  English  and  Australian  folksongs 
deal  with  the  subject — e.g.,  “The  Bold 
Poachers,”  “Van  Dieman’s  Land,” 
“Waltzing  Matilda.”) 

— game  poaching  in  your  province  (Ask  an 
old  hunter  or  guide  if  he  knows  any  stories 
about  poachers;  talk  to  a  game  warden.) 

2.  Student  reports  can  be  either  written  or  oral. 
Students  should  understand  that  these  forms 
have  their  similarities  and  differences.  Both 
should  be  logical  and  presented  in  somewhat 
formal  language.  A  written  report,  however,  can 
use  more  complex  sentence  structure  than  an 
oral  report  which  must  present  its  arguments 
more  concisely.  An  oral  report  generally  needs 
to  be  accompanied  by  some  kind  of  visual 
material  (again,  students  must  identify  from 
their  material  the  key  points  for  visual 
presentation.)  Discuss  these  points  with  the 
students  before  they  begin  work  on  their 
reports. 

PAGE  214 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  viewing,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  skill  in  poetry  analysis  and 

in  understanding  causal  relationships 

1 .  Read  “There’s  a  Fire  in  the  Forest”  to  the  class, 
then  ask  them  to  consider  these  discussion 
questions: 

— What  words  does  W.W.E.  Ross  use  in  the 
poem  to  make  the  forest  fire  seem  real? 
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— Why  does  he  use  exclamation  marks  in 
the  first  verse? 

— What  does  he  mean  when  he  says  “The 
whole  world  is  burning!”? 

— What  does  “The  whole  world  is  burning!” 
tell  us  about  the  point  of  view  in  the 
poem?  To  whom  or  what  would  the  forest 
be  the  “whole  world?” 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  and  bring  to  class 
pictures  of  forest  fires  and  of  burned-out 
forests.  What  feelings  do  they  get  from  a 
picture  of  a  burning  forest?  of  a  burned-out 
forest?  Make  a  list  with  the  class  of  adjectives 
to  describe  these  scenes. 

3.  Have  them  write  two  cause-and-effect 
paragraphs,  one  viewing  a  forest  fire  as  an 
effect,  the  other  seeing  it  as  a  cause.  They 
should  try  to  use  some  of  the  descriptive 
adjectives  listed  in  question  two. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  dramatize  reactions  to  an 

environmental  pest 

1 .  Using  question  seven  on  page  21 4  as  a 
starting  point,  have  the  pupils  work  in  groups, 
each  to  dramatize  one  of  the  following 
situations.  What  movements  and  gestures  will 
tell  how  they  feel?  What  words  will  they  use? 
Will  they  speak  in  the  same  way  to  their 
colleagues  as  they  do  to  their  supervisor? 

— One  or  two  pupils  are  applying  for  the  job 
advertised  in  question  seven,  and  briefly 
described  in  the  last  paragraph  of  “The 
Invader  Returns.”  Act  out  the  job 
interview,  with  another  pupil  as  the  project 
director. 

— Have  a  group  act  out  the  first  day  at  work, 
with  the  project  director,  supposedly 
protected  by  mosquito  netting,  observing 
and  supervising  his  workers. 

— Another  group  of  “workers”  is  testing 
mosquito  repellents,  with  each  worker 
using  a  different  kind  of  repellent. 

— One  or  more  workers  go  to  the  project 
director  to  ask  for  a  salary  raise,  or  to 
resign. 

— Two  workers  return  home  to  their  families 
(or  friends)  after  the  first  day  on  the  job. 


Extension  Activity/writing  letters  about 
environmental  pests 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  either  a  personal  letter 
to  a  friend  telling  about  the  summer  job  as  bait 
in  the  war  against  mosquitoes,  or  a  business 
letter  of  resignation  to  the  project  director. 

2.  Refer  students  to  the  information  on  writing 
business  and  personal  letters  in  the  Handbook. 

Extension  Activity/collecting  tales  about 
environmental  pests 

Reading 

1 .  Have  the  class  collect  tall  tales  about 
mosquitoes,  both  from  published  folktale 
collections  and  from  friends  and  relatives,  and 
then  share  them  with  the  class.  Good  sources 
of  published  tall  tales  incude  the  following: 
Robert  E.  Gard,  Johnny  Chinook;  Lowell 
Thomas,  Tall  Stories;  Roger  E.  Welsch, 
Shingling  the  Fog  and  Other  Plains  Lies; 

Vance  Randolph,  We  Always  Lie  to  Strangers. 
Locally  and  regionally  produced  folktale 
collections  also  might  contain  tall  tales  about 
mosquitoes,  as  will  some  folklore  anthologies 
and  treasuries.  The  range  of  folk  invention  on 
the  mosquito  is  remarkable;  see,  especially, 
Ernest  W.  Baughman,  Type  and  Motif  Index  of 
the  Folktales  of  England  and  North  America, 
pp.  508-514,  where  synopses  of  close  to  a 
hundred  different  tall  tales  about  mosquitoes 
are  given. 

PAGES  21 5  to  21 7 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  research  endangered  and  extinct 
species 

1 .  Present  to  the  class  a  list  of  species  that  are 
extinct,  endangered,  or  protected.  The  list 
might  include  some  of  the  following: 

— dodo  — dinosaur 

— alligator  — passenger  pigeon 

— Galapagos  turtles 

The  endangered  species  listed  in  question 
three  on  page  219  might  also  be  included. 
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2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  the  meanings  of 
extinct,  endangered,  and  protected  species. 
Note  that  some  species,  like  the  alligator,  are 
protected  by  governments  before  they  become 
endangered. 

3.  Have  them  research  the  species,  either  as 
groups  or  individually,  with  particular  attention 
to  cause/effect  relationships.  What  part,  if  any, 
did  or  has  man  played  in  the  endangerment  or 
extinction  of  the  animal?  If  we  had  been  around 
when  the  dinosaurs  were  here,  would  we  have 
tried  to  protect  and  preserve  them?  Does  a 
species  reach  a  point  of  natural  extinction? 

4.  Have  the  class  discuss  what  they  have  found 
out,  focusing  on  man’s  responsibility  to  the 
animal  kingdom.  Does  human  responsibility 
end  at  some  point?  Can  humans  fairly  be 
considered  part  of  nature?  When?  How  are  the 
conclusions  affected  if  man  is  considered  part 
of  nature  rather  than  separate  or  removed  from 
nature? 

PAGE  217 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  denotations 

Objective:  to  examine  and  use  denotations 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discover  how  animal  words,  whose 
denotations  refer  to  animals,  come  to  be  used 
connotatively  to  refer  to  human  qualities  or 
actions 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  up  the  meanings 
(denotations)  of  the  following  words  in  the 
dictionary: 

— clam 
— dodo 
— turkey 
— wolf 

2.  Have  them  write  two  sentences  for  each  word, 
one  describing  or  speaking  of  the  animal,  the 
other  using  the  word  as  it  might  be  applied  to  a 
person  or  to  some  human  activity. 


3.  Have  them  share  their  sentences  with  the 
class,  then  have  the  class  consider  the 
following  questions: 

— What  are  clammy  hands  like? 

— Why  are  some  people  said  to  be  “as  quiet 
as  a  clam?" 

— What  does  it  mean  when  someone  clams 
up? 

— Is  it  complimentary  to  call  someone  a 
dodo ?  Why  not? 

—  If  you  call  someone  or  something  a  turkey, 
what  are  you  saying? 

— What  does  it  mean  to  “talk  turkey ?” 

—  If  you  “cry  wolf"  what  are  you  doing? 
Where  does  this  saying  come  from? 

— What  does  it  mean  to  wolf  your  food? 

— What  is  a  wo//-whistle? 

— Are  these  personified  uses  of  animal 
words  “fair”  to  the  animals  concerned? 
Explain. 

4.  Can  they  think  of  other  animal  names  that  have 
taken  on  new  meanings? 

PAGE  218 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 

Using  the  connectives  who  and  that 

Objective:  to  develop  ability  to  use  who  and 

that  correctly 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  reinforce  learning  about  the  correct 

use  of  who  and  that 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  you  what  is  wrong  with  the 
following  sentences: 

— The  baseball  bat  who  hit  the  home  run  is 
split  near  the  grip. 

— The  batter  that  hit  the  home  run  has  a 
bandaged  hand. 

— Marion  dropped  a  glass  who  was  full  of 
milk. 

—  It  was  Dad  that  sawed  the  dead  limb  off 
the  tree. 

—  It  was  Penny  that  held  the  penny  who  fell 
in  the  slot. 
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2.  Have  them  correct  the  above  sentences, 
explaining  why  they  are  changing  a  word  and 
why  they  are  using  the  new  term. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  make  a  list  of  five  subjects  for 
sentences  that  require  who  to  connect  an 
embedded  noun  clause.  Ask  them  to  list  five 
things  that  require  that  to  connect  an 
embedded  noun  clause. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  write  sentences  containing 
embedded  noun  clauses  and  using  the 
subjects  they  composed  in  question  three. 

PAGE  219 

Extension  Activity/learning  more  about  the 

relationship  between  man  and  animals 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

Each  of  the  following  numbered  items  could  form 

the  basis  for  individual  or  group  research  or  for 

class  discussion. 

1 .  Differences  between  wild  and  domesticated 
animals  of  the  same  species,  such  as  the 
turkey  or  hog  or  rabbit  (Adams’  Watership 
Down  has  some  interesting  observations  on 
the  latter).  For  what  purposes  has  man 
domesticated  animals?  Why  do  we  feel 
greater  sympathy  for  the  wild  moose  or  deer 
killed  by  a  hunter  than  for  the  cow  or  pig 
slaughtered  at  the  abattoir? 

2.  Ways  in  which  man  has  altered  the  natural 
environment — e.g.,  clearing  forests  for  farm 
land,  draining  swamps  to  build  shopping 
plazas — and  the  effect  this  has  had  on 
wildlife. 

3.  Environments  where  man’s  settlement  has 
greatly  (and  grossly)  affected  the  natural 
environment,  such  as  southern  California, 
which  geographically  is  a  desert  and 
semi-desert  region  and  is  not  suited  for  such 
population  density  or  environmental 
manipulation  and  which  suffers  the 
consequences — drought,  flooding, 
mudslides,  annual  brush  and  forest  fires, 
smog. 

4.  Different  kinds  of  man-made  pollution  and 
how  these  affect  wildlife;  the  accumulation  of 
certain  pollutants,  like  mercury  and  DDT,  in 
the  food  chain. 


5.  Wild  animals  that  have  found  man’s  presence 
in  the  environment  beneficial  or  unthreatening. 

6.  Wild  animals  that  farmers,  gardeners,  and 
home-owners  encourage  because  they  prey 
upon  common  pests. 

7.  The  role  that  zoos  fulfill  in  preserving  wild 
animals,  protecting  endangered  species,  and 
educating  the  public. 

8.  The  persistent  poaching  and  consequent 
endangerment  of  species  on  wildlife  and  big 
game  preserves  in  Africa. 

9.  A  class  trip  to  a  zoo  or  a  natural  history 
museum. 

10.  Pupils  reading  the  newspapers  and 

magazines  for  current  events  and  articles  on 
endangered  species  and  on  the  various 
protests  of  preservationist  and 
environmentalist  groups. 
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K-Gr.  13. 

'Stewart,  Darryl.  From  the  Edge  of  Extinction:  The  Fight  to  Save 
Endangered  Species.  McClelland  and  Stewart.  1978. 

Twenty-three  short  accounts  of  successful  attempts  to  save  North 
American  endangered  species  from  extinction. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

'Whitaker,  Muriel.  Great  Canadian  Animal  Stories.  Hurtig.  1978. 

A  collection  of  stories  about  animals  from  the  Arctic  to  the  forests 
and  from  the  mountains  to  the  prairies. 

Gr.  5-13. 

White,  Robb.  Deathwatch.  Doubleday.  1 972. 

A  thriller  centering  on  a  young  guide  and  a  cruel  bighorn  sheep 
hunter. 

Gr.  4-6. 
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14/MON  PAYS 

This  chapter  provides  students  with  glimpses  of 
their  country  and  offers  a  sense  of  what  it  has 
meant  to  prose  writers,  poets,  artists,  and 
musicians.  Photographers  have  captured 
aspects  of  the  country  and  its  people — 
entertainers,  athletes,  parading  school  children, 
and  celebrators  of  the  centennial.  Many  starting 
points  are  given  for  explorations  that  will  reveal 
Canada  to  its  young  citizens,  show  them  the 
opportunities  and  challenges  that  lie  ahead,  and 
suggest  some  of  the  reasons  they  may  be  glad  to 
live  here. 

The  chapter  should  prepare  the  student  for  a 
more  perceptive  holiday,  whether  as  a  traveler 
seeing  more  of  Canada  or  as  a  homebody  seeing 
more  of  the  community  which  helps  to  make 
Canada  what  it  is. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  220  and  221 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  reading,  writing,  producing,  speaking, 
listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  materials 

1 .  Talk  with  the  pupils  about  the  photos.  How 
many  of  them  can  they  identify?  (the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Prairies,  Niagara  Falls,  Cape 
Breton  Coast,  Montreal)  In  what  ways  do  they 
feel  this  is  a  fair  and  an  unfair  representation  of 
Canada? 

2.  Have  available  to  the  students  copies  of 
Canada,  a  Year  of  the  Land,  To  Every  Thing 
There  Is  a  Season,  The  Color  of  Canada,  and 
other  full  color  photos  of  Canada  and 
Canadians.  Ask  the  pupils  to  work  in  groups  to 
list  Canada’s  outstandingly  beautiful  natural 
features.  They  could  work  by  province,  by 
sector  (west,  central,  east)  or  by  type  of  feature 
(hills  and  mountains;  lakes,  rivers,  and  valleys; 
islands  and  coastal  regions,  plains  and 
forests). 

3.  Have  each  group  advertise  its  most  appealing 
discovery  by  making  a  travel  poster  inviting 
young  people  to  that  place  in  Canada. 
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Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  examine  “Mon  Pays”  and  write  a 
poem  or  paragraph  in  a  similar  vein 

1 .  If  possible,  play  Gilles  Vigneault’s  recording  of 
the  song  “Mon  Pays.”  Give  bilingual  students 
an  opportunity  to  explain  alternate 
interpretations  of  the  French  to  that  given  here. 
Give  Anglophone  students  the  opportunity  to 
read  a  translation  of  the  lyrics. 

My  Land 

First  refrain 

My  land  is  not  a  land  it  is  winter 
My  garden  is  not  a  garden  it  is  the  plains 
My  road  is  not  a  road  it  is  the  snow 
My  land  is  not  a  land  it  is  winter 

First  verse 

In  the  white  ritual 

When  the  snow  marries  the  wind 

In  this  powdery  land 

My  father  built  his  house 

And  I  am  going  to  be  faithful 

In  his  manner  to  his  model 

The  guestroom  will  be  such 

That  they  will  come  from  other  seasons 

To  build  next  to  mine 

Second  refrain 

My  land  is  not  a  land  it  is  winter 
My  refrain  is  not  a  refrain  it  is  a  squall 
My  house  is  not  my  house  it  is  coldness 
My  land  is  not  my  land  it  is  winter 

Second  verse 
Of  my  great  solitary  land 
I  cry  before  concealing 
From  all  mankind 
My  house  is  your  house 
Within  my  four  ice  walls 
I  devote  my  time  and  space 
To  preparing  the  hearth  the  place 
For  humanity  from  the  horizon 
And  humanity  is  of  my  race 

Third  refrain 

My  land  is  not  a  land  it  is  winter 
My  garden  is  not  a  garden  it  is  the  plains 
My  road  is  not  a  road  it  is  the  snow 
My  country  is  not  a  country  it  is  winter 


Third  verse 

My  land  it  is  winter 

My  land  is  not  a  land 

It  is  the  reverse  of  a  land 

Which  is  neither  land  nor  homeland 

My  song  is  not  my  song 

It  is  my  life 

It  is  for  you  that  I  want  to  possess  my  winters 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  the  lyrics  represent 
Canada  in  a  way  that  is  familiar  to  them.  Ask 
them  to  tell  what  the  song  says  about 
Canada’s  climate;  Canada’s  pioneers; 
newcomers  to  Canada. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  ways  in  which  the 
songwriter’s  experience  of  the  social  climate  of 
Canada  has  been  like  the  northern  winter. 
Encourage  them  to  tell  about  ways  in  which 
social  climates  they  have  experienced  have 
been  chilly  or  icy. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  explain  what  the  singer 
intends  to  do  about  the  coldness  he  has 
experienced. 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  paragraph  or  a  poem 
about  their  own  view  of  Canada. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  222  to  225 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  classify  and  write  about  Canada's 

folk  music 

1 .  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  a  true  folk  song  is  one 
that  has  been  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation  by  mouth  or  by  instrument.  It  is  a 
song  which  has  become  an  established  part  of 
an  oral  tradition.  “Farewell  to  Nova  Scotia”  is  a 
true  folk  song,  anonymously  written,  which  was 
collected  more  than  50  years  ago  by  Helen 
Creighton.  The  other  songs  in  the  pupils’  texts 
are  popular  songs.  It  is  worthwhile  making  a 
distinction  between  Canadian  folk  music  and 
Canadian  popular  music.  A  Newfoundlander 
singing  a  300-year-old  ballad  is  very  different 
from  Anne  Murray  popularizing  a  new  Gene 
McClellan  song  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask 
the  same  questions  of  the  two  performers. 
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2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  collect  and  bring  to  class 
anything  they  can  find  that  is  Canadian  music: 
records,  sheet  music,  tapes,  songs  they  collect 
from  family.  Add  to  this  any  collections  you  can 
find  of  Canadian  folk  songs. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  sort  and  classify  these 
materials  as  folk  or  popular.  Give  them  an 
opportunity  to  hear  a  sample  from  each 
category  of  the  recordings.  Try  to  give  a  fair 
representation  of  regional  music  beyond  the 
pupils’  geographic  location. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a  paragraph  about  what 
they  have  discovered  about  Canadian  music 
through  this  searching  and  listening 
experience. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  research  and  prepare  biographies 

about  Canadian  musicians  and  dancers 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  about  one  of  these 
topics: 

— musicians  who  live  and  perform  in  my 
community 

— internationally  known  Canadians  who 
perform,  sing,  or  conduct  primarily 
classical  and  operatic  music 

— popular  Canadian  musicians  who  are 
known  internationally 

— stars  of  Canadian  ballet 

— Canadian  jazz  musicians 

2.  Have  the  pupils  find  out  where  their  performers 
come  from,  where  and  how  they  trained,  and 
for  what  works  they  are  best  known. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  write  biographies  of  their 
performers  and  make  a  bulletin  board  display 
of  their  work. 

Activity  3 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  examine  the  regional  sentiments  of 

“Moody  Manitoba  Morning,”  “Four  Strong 

Winds,”  and  “Farewell  to  Nova  Scotia” 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  lyrics  to  each  of  the 
three  songs.  If  possible,  play  recordings  of 
them. 


2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  the  words  of  “Moody 
Manitoba  Morning”  convey.  What  word  would 
they  use  to  sum  up  their  own  province?  What 
do  they  think  “moody”  means  in  this  case? 

3.  What  is  it  about  Alberta  that  makes  it  a  suitable 
setting  for  a  “moving  on”  song,  at  least  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  rest  of  the  country? 
(Calgary  has  been  the  fastest  growing 
Canadian  city  for  many  years,  obviously 
because  so  many  people  have  “moved  on”  to 
Alberta.)  What  is  it  about  the  song  that  gives  it 
a  universal  and  not  simply  a  local  appeal? 
(Most  of  the  references  are  to  basic  human 
emotions  or  widely  experienced  feelings,  not 
merely  to  a  specialized  situation  or  locale. 

Also,  the  viewpoint  of  the  singer  is  open  to 
identification  with  almost  any  young  person 
east  of  Saskatoon,  or  west  and  north  of  the 
Okanogan  Valley — a  major  portion  of  the 
population.) 

4.  According  to  the  photos,  what  do  the  pupils 
imagine  that  the  writer  of  “Farewell  to  Nova 
Scotia”  is  going  to  miss?  Ask  the  pupils  to  be 
specific  in  terms  of  sounds,  foods,  smells, 
colors.  What  do  they  think  a  “Farewell  to 
Saskatchewan”  or  “Farewell  to  the  Yukon” 
should  include? 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  some  reasons  they 
think  a  person  might  want  to  run  away,  and  to 
write  a  poem  titled  “Farewell”  to  their  province, 
using  either  free  verse  or  the  same  rhythm  and 
stanza  form  as  “Farewell  to  Nova  Scotia.” 

PAGES  226  and  227 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  the  feelings  expressed 

in  “A  Vagabond  Song” 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  think  the  poet  means 
by  "my  heart  is  like  a  rhyme”  and  “my  lonely 
spirit  thrill.”  (In  both  cases  the  poet  feels  an 
emotion  which  he  says  is  matched,  perhaps  in 
intensity  and  variety,  by  the  colorful 
landscape.) 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  a  “vagabond”  is.  Why  does 
the  author  call  himself  one?  (October  colors 
and  perhaps  the  invigorating  air  invite  him  to 
journey  off  into  the  beauty.) 
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3.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  they  have  ever  tried  a 
walk  outside  as  a  solution  to  loneliness.  Did  it 
work? 

4.  Do  the  pupils  have  any  idea  how  unusual  a 
Canadian  autumn  is  in  comparison  with  the 
Octobers  of  other  climates?  Where  else  in  the 
world  do  native  trees  turn  violent  colors  at  one 
season  of  the  year?  (New  England  in  the 
U.S.A.,  but  scarcely  anywhere  else.) 

Activity  2 

Viewing,  reading,  speaking,  writing,  listening, 

producing 

Objective:  to  express  feelings  about  Canadian 

life  based  on  works  by  Canadian  artists 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  what  type  of  artwork  is 
illustrated  at  the  bottom  left  on  page  226. 
Where  was  it  carved?  What  does  it  portray? 
What  do  they  think  is  its  appeal  to  Canadians 
beyond  the  sculptor  and  the  subjects  of  the 
work — both  to  the  native  Eskimo  community 
and  to  the  southern  Canadians  who  have 
invested  in  such  pieces?  In  what  ways  is  it 
related  to  “Mon  Pays?” 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  see  in  the  Emily  Carr 
painting?  Do  they  know  of  small,  plain  country 
churches  like  the  one  she  has  painted?  In  what 
sort  of  landscape  do  such  churches  stand,  in 
their  experience?  Do  they  think  this  church  is 
shown  in  a  realistic  setting  or  in  one 
deliberately  stylized  by  the  artist?  (This 
question  could  be  reasonably  answered  only 
by  a  pupil  who  wanted  to  do  further  research 
on  Carr.)  How  does  the  painting  make  them 
feel? 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  who  Johnny 
Appleseed  was.  In  what  way  is  Souster’s 
northern  Johnny  Appleseed  larger  than  life? 
How  is  he  like  Ogopogo  or  the  Sasquatch? 
How  is  he  like  an  Indian  mythical  god?  Have 
them  find  out  where  Coldwater  is.  Do  they  find 
a  hint  of  “Mon  Pays”  in  this  poem?  Do  they 
think  Coldwater  is  an  adequate  symbol  of 
Canada?  You  might  refer  to  “Owlpen”  books 
which  are  about  Coldwater. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  list  the  universal  feelings  in 
the  poem  “Eskimo  Chant.”  Then  have  them 
write  a  paragraph  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 


Eskimo  on  what  the  implications  are  for 
him  or  her  of  the  coming  of  summer  or  of  the 
coming  of  winter. 

5.  Have  the  students  illustrate  their  paragraphs  of 
an  Eskimo  summer  or  winter. 

Activity  3 

Reading,  viewing,  writing,  producing,  speaking, 
listening 

Objective:  to  write  biographies  of  Canadian 
writers  and  artists 

1 .  The  pupils  are  to  choose  from  these  fields  — 
poetry,  short  story,  music,  painting, 
sculpture — one  Canadian  who  has  produced 
outstanding  work  and  which  they  themselves 
enjoy. 

2.  The  pupil  is  to  write  a  brief  biography  of  the 
artist,  writer,  or  musician,  to  describe  what  it  is 
that  the  person  has  produced  that  he  or  she 
likes,  and  to  show  a  photo  or  a  copy  of  the 
particular  piece  of  work  being  described. 

3.  The  class  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
view  and  read  some  or  all  of  the  reports. 

4.  If  there  is  time,  have  four  pupils  at  a  time  be 
interviewed  by  a  fifth  pupil  acting  as  a  “talk 
show”  host. 

5.  You  might  carry  the  project  into  an  assembly 
program  for  the  school. 

Pages  228  and  229 
Activity  1 

Reading,  viewing,  speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  research  Canada’s  Olympic 
standings. 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  what  skills  are  necessary  to 
perform  the  activities  in  the  photographs  on 
page  229. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  summarize  Canada’s 
standings  in  the  most  recent  winter  Olympics. 
Which  sports  are  most  logical  for  Canadian 
athletes  to  pursue? 

3.  Some  pupils  may  want  to  follow  up  this  section 
of  the  chapter  with  further  research  into 
hockey.  A  topic  of  nation-wide  interest  would  be 
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the  answer  to  the  following  question: 

— Why  are  there  so  many  American  players 
in  the  Canadian  Hockey  League  and  why 
are  there  so  many  Canadian  players  in 
the  American  Hockey  League? 

PAGES  230  and  231 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  reading,  producing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  prepare  a  short  history  of  Canada 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  identify  the  photographic 
subjects  on  page  230.  (summer  evening 
fireworks  over  Ontario  Place,  Toronto  Harbour; 
a  July  1  parade  celebrating  important  dates  in 
Canada’s  history;  the  celebration  in  front  of  the 
Parliament  Buildings  in  Ottawa  of  100  years  of 
Confederation  on  July  1,  1967.) 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  about  some  of  the 
things  people  did  as  individuals  and  as  groups, 
especially  in  their  own  community,  to  celebrate 
Canada’s  100th  birthday. 

3.  What  period  in  Canada’s  history  do  the  pupils 
find  most  interesting?  Students  might  want  to 
interview  their  parents  or  grandparents  to  find 
out  what  historical  event  was  most  interesting 
in  their  lifetimes.  What  viewpoint  in  history  do 
they  find  more  interesting,  political  history  or 
social  and  cultural  history? 

4.  Divide  pupils  into  groups  and  ask  them  to 
prepare  an  outline  of  Canada’s  history  which 
they  feel  would  be  essential  for  a  new 
Canadian  to  know  about.  If  there  are  new 
Canadians  in  the  class  who  would  find  such  a 
thing  helpful  and  welcome,  have  the  pupils 
write  up  their  Canadian  history  and  perhaps 
illustrate  it.  This  could  be  copied  and  given  to 
the  newcomers. 

Extension  Activity/researching  Canadian 

history  through  art 

Reading,  viewing,  writing,  listening 

1 .  Some  pupils  might  like  to  find  out  what  part  of 
Canada’s  history  has  been  painted,  drawn, 
sculpted  or  otherwise  preserved  artistically. 

2.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  begin  with  books  that 
reproduce  the  work  of  Canadian  artists  and 
check  these  for  bibliographies  that  give  further 


leads  on  their  subject.  The  nearest  art  gallery 
or  museum  should  be  able  to  provide  further 
information  about  sources  and  local  holdings  of 
interest. 

Extension  Activity/to  prepare  a  cultural  map  of 

Canada 

Producing 

1 .  Divide  the  students  into  groups  of  four. 

2.  Have  each  group  draw  a  large  map  of  Canada. 

3.  Instruct  individuals  in  the  group  to  be 
responsible  for  researching  different  provinces. 
Each  group  is  to  pinpoint  through  symbols, 
illustrations,  or  in  writing  the  various  cultural 
happenings  in  Canada  throughout  the  year. 

4.  A  good  reference  for  the  province  of  Ontario 
that  students  might  want  to  use  Ontario 
Country  Diary  by  Susan  Perry  and  Joe 
McKendy,  published  by  Nelson/Canada,  1980. 

PAGES  232  and  233 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  examine  life  in  Canada  from  several 

points  of  view 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  whether  they  have  ever 
traveled  outside  of  Canada.  If  so,  have  those 
pupils  tell  the  class  about  differences  they 
found  in  the  place  they  traveled  to.  How  did 
they  feel  about  the  differences  in  Canada  when 
they  returned? 

2.  What  would  the  pupils  like  to  see  in  Canada 
beyond  their  own  community?  Do  they  know 
people  who  have  traveled  from  coast  to  coast? 
Do  they  know  people  who  are  very  well 
acquainted  with  their  own  home  community? 
What  are  the  benefits  of  each  viewpoint? 

3.  What  does  Canada  mean  to  new  Canadians? 

If  there  are  new  Canadians  in  the  class  they 
should  be  given  the  first  opportunities  to  speak 
on  the  topic.  Canadians  of  longer  family  roots 
in  the  country  also  may  have  a  perspective  on 
what  Canada  means  to  the  newcomer  from 
traditions  and  stories  that  have  been  handed 
down  in  the  family. 
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4.  What  does  Canada  mean  to  native 
Canadians?  In  what  ways  do  native  pupils  see 
changes  in  the  rest  of  the  population  toward 
their  values?  What  changes  would  they  like  still 
to  see? 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  why  they  think  people  move 
away  from  Canada.  Do  they  know  people  who 
have  done  so?  Have  they  seen  newspaper 
articles  on  the  subject?  What  do  they  think 
Canadians  may  be  contributing  in  other 
countries? 

6.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  what  Canada’s  motto 
is  and  where  it  originated.  What  does  it  mean? 
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Poetic  statements  by  Canadians  —  Natives,  voyageurs,  settlers, 
lumberjacks,  farmers,  fishermen,  sailors,  and  miners. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

'Dunlop,  Stewart.  The  Prairies.  Longman.  1976. 

A  brief  historical  description  with  an  analysis  of  factors  that  shaped 
the  way  of  life  in  the  west. 

Gr.  4-7. 

'Einarsson,  Magnus.  Everyman’s  Heritage:  An  Album  of  Canadian  Folk 
Life.  Canadian  Centre  for  Folk  Culture  Studies,  National  Museum  of 
Man.  1978. 

A  collection  of  black  and  white  photographs  which  explore  the  theme 
of  folk  life  in  Canada. 

K-Gr.  13. 

'Fisher,  John.  The  Complete  Cross-Canada  Quiz  and  Game  Book. 
McClelland  and  Stewart.  1978. 

A  collection  of  quizzes  in  subject  areas  such  as  Canadian 
personalities,  history,  food,  sport,  nicknames,  and  oddities. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

'Fowke,  Edith  Fulton,  ed  Folklore  of  Canada.  McClelland  and  Stewart. 
1976 

A  collection  of  folklore  for  children  and  adults  from  the  English, 
French,  Ukranian,  and  Native  peoples  of  Canada. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

Fulford,  Robert.  An  Introduction  to  the  Arts  in  Canada.  Copp  Clark. 
1977. 

A  survey  of  music,  theatre,  painting,  sculpture,  dance,  film, 
architecture,  broadcasting,  native  art,  and  literature  in  Canada 
Gr.  5-9. 

'Johnston,  Gordon.  More  “It  Happened  in  Canada."  Scholastic-TAB. 
1976. 

The  second  in  a  series  presenting  Canadian  history  vignettes  in  a 
believe  it  or  not"  fashion. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

'Wilder,  Joseph  E.  Read  All  About  It:  Reminiscences  of  an  Immigrant 
Newsboy.  Peguis.  1978. 

An  autobiographical  story  about  Wilder  and  his  immigration  to 
Canada  with  his  family  in  1 904. 

Gr.  7  and  up. 
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